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The State of the City under the Roman Government in Britain, 
EN = or Vonxk, the metropolis of YORKSHIRE, | 


is fituate near the centre of its county, in a rich and exten- 
ſive valley, on the confluence of the rivers Ouſe and Foſs, 
but its origin is ſo much obſcured, that _— but conjectural 
hints can be given of it; and indeed, in this inſtance, the affairs 5 
of the whole iſtand ſeem to be in want of the ſame illuſtration; 
however, we are no more in the dark than our neighbours, till the 
times that the Romans thought fit to pay us their firſt viſit. Their 
deſcent was on the Kentiſh ſhore, and as Cæſar never penetrated 
ſo far north as Vork, it cannot be expected that any account of 
our city can be found in his Commentaries: but by the writings of 
Cæſar and ſeveral others, one might think that the Britons knew 
not what cities were in his time; that what they had were in 
woods; or, by cutting down trees, they made fences round a large 
plat of ground, where they built huts; that they painted their 
bodies, ſometimes went naked, at other times clad themſelves with 
ſkins, and lived upon prey; but thoſe near the ſea-ſhore were more 
civilized, by trading with other nations for exchange of their hides, 
tin, &c. and that they had ſome veſſels for the ſea-ſervice. The 
cauſe of Cæſar's invading this iſle was, as he pretended, that the 
Britons aided the Gauls againſt him. His firſt expedition was in 
the 5 3d year before the birth of Chriſt, and in the ſucceeding year 
he made a ſecond, when he overcame four kings of Kent, and 
forced Caflibelaun, king of the Trinobantes (as Cæſar himſelf 
ſtyles him) and general of the united forces of the iſland, to be- 
come his tributary ; after which he returned to Rome, where he 
vs, ſoon after murdered in the ſenate-houſe. 
"AA Geofry 
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Geofry of Monmouth writes, that Caſſibelaun, after making a 


peace with the Romans, retired'to York, died, and was buried | 


there. 

Alcuin, a native of this city, and who lived near 1000 years 
ago, is of opinion that York derives its origin from the Romans 
themſeives. He ſays, 

This city firſt by Roman hand was form'd, 
With lfty tow'rs and high-built walls adorn'd, 
To give their leaders a ſecure repiſe, 5 
Honour to th* empire, terror to their 2 

The authority of ſo ancient an hiſtorian is reſpectable, and without 
doubt the traditional account of the origin of this city, in his time, 
was ſuch as he has related; hence, ſome ſuppoſe that Vork was 
founded by Agricola, whoſe conqueſts ſtretched beyond the city; 


and that, after his return, he built a fortreſs here to guard the 


frontiers. . 

About the year 121 the emperor Hadrian came into Britain 
(with the ſixth legion, ſtyled Legio Sexta Yifrix) to inſpect the 
guards and garriſons of the iſland, and to attempt the conqueſt of 
Caledonia, which he accompliſhed, and cauſed a wall to be erected 
from the river Eden or Eſke, in Cumberland, to the Tyne, in 
Northumberland. On his departure this legion was ſtationed at 
York, not only to keep the native Britons in ſubjection, but alſo to 
be in readineſs, with the other auxiliaries, to oppoſe the Caledo- 
nians, in caſe they ſhould attempt to overthrow the rampart which 
he had raiſed, and to ſecure this country from their invaſions. 

About the year of Chriſt 150, this city was one of the greateſt, 
if not the moſt conſiderable ſtation, in the province. By the 
itinerary aſcribed to Antoninus, EBoRacym, or EBvRacvm, oc- 
curs throughout the northern journeys, and frequently with the 
addition of Legio vi. Victrix. 

In the reign of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, ann. 156, a 
Britiſh king, named Lucius (the laſt of the line of Brute) is ſaid 
to have wrote to Eleutherius, biſhop of Rome, to be made a 
Chriſtian : in compliance to which requeſt two holy men were 
ſent into England to preach and baptize ; and as his father Coilus 
lived, died, and was buried at York, Lucius may probably have ſuc- 
ceeded him, and reigned here under the protection of the Romans. 
The effigies of the ſaid king Lucius (being the firſt Chriſtian King 
in Britian) and Pope Eleutherius are painted on the high ſouth 
window over the choir in York minfter. 

In the reign of Commodus, the Caledonians took up arms, and 
cut in pieces the Roman army, commanded by an unexperienced 
general, and ravaged the country as far as York. The whole 
province had now been overrun, had not the emperor ſent over 

Marcellus 
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Marcellus Ulpius, who ſpeedily repelled thoſe invaders, and there- 
by put aa end to the war; after which he returned to York, but 
ſoon after went to Rome, and left Pertinax his ſucceſſor, | 

We come now to an hiſtory of more than bare probabilities. 
The baniſhed Britons had been ſo bold as to advance ſo far as to 
beſiege York, under Fulgenius, or Sulgenius, a Scythian general, 
whom they had drawn over to their aid, in order to drive the Ro- 
mans from their conqueſts in the iſland, in which they were fo ſuc- 
ceſsful that Virius Lupas, the proprætor in Britain, was hard put 
to it to defend himſelf, and wrote to the emperor Severus to fend. 
him a reinforcement, or come himſelf in perſon ;. this lait. was 
granted. The emperor, attended with his two ſons, Caracaila 
and Geta, his whole court, and a numerous army, arrived in 
Britain in or about the year 208. | 

The invaders being appriſed of this armament, retired north 
of Hadrian's wall; but the emperor, though upwards of 62 years 
of age, and very infirm, was determined to follow them. When 
every thing was prepared for the expedition, he marched from York 
with his ſon Caracalla, but left Geta to adminiſter juſtice. He 
penetrated to the extremity of the iſland, ſubdued thoſe bar barous 
nations hitherto unconquered, and, to repreſs future invaſions, he 
repaired the wall built by Hadrian, adding to it another acroſs the 
iſle, from the eaſt to the weſt, containing in length 232 miles, 
This wall, or rampart, was not made of ſtones, but turf, ſupport- 
ed with ſtakes and piles of wood, and defended on the back with a 
deep ditch. Towers were erected upon them ſo near each other 
that by the ſound of trumpets an alarm could be quickly given as 
ſoon as their enemies began to appear. Theſe walls were 8 feet in 
breadth, and 12 in height, beginalog at Bulneſs on/the Iriſh ſea, 
and croſs the iſle to a * called Wall's-End, near Tinmouth, 
in Northumberland. Having left his ſon in the north to com- 
plete the wall, he returned to Vork, where he took upon himſelf, 
and ſtamped upon his coin, the title of BRITANICVS MAxIMxs, 
as conqueror of the whole ifland, and lived near three years in the 
pretorian palace of this city. Some years after his firſt coming to 
it, he and his ſon Caracalla fat in the prætorium, and gave judge- 
ment, even in very common caſes, as in that of Cæcilia, about the 
recovery of right of poſſeſſion of flaves or ſervants. This reſcript 
or law 1s {till preſerved in the code, to the great glory and renown 
of this city, and as it is the gallanteſt monument of antiquity which 
we can boaſt of, being dated from thence, with the names of the 
conſuls of that year, we ſubmit it to the reader, 

TIA per alienum ſervum bona fide poſſeſſum ex re ejus qui 
eum peſſidet, vel ex operis ſervi adquiri diminium vel obliga-= 

tionem placuit. Quare fi tu quoque bona fide poſſidiſit eundem ſer- 


vum, 


Dr 
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vum, et ex nummis tuis mancipia eo tempore comparuit, potes ſecundum 

juris formam uti defenſionibus tuis. ancipium autem alienum mala 
fide poſſidenti nil poteſl acquirere, ſed qui tenet non tantum ipſum ſed 
etiam operas ejus, nec non ancillarum partus et animalium fætus 
reddere cagitur &. | 


P. P. III. NON. MAII. EBORACI FAVSTINOET 
RVFO COSS. 

Though this reſcript contains nothing in itſelf to our purpoſe, 
yet the ſanction and date are of ſuch great moment as to claim a 
diſcuſſion. 

P. P. is underſtood by Urfatus to denote poſurt prefettus ; by 
which it appears, that Cæſar enacted, and the præfect, or judge of 
the court, enrolled and gave a ſanction to it. The date runs from 
the third of the nanes of May, or May 5, Fauſtinus and Rufus then 
conſuls. Some chronologers, eſpecially Iſaacſon, make this to 
fall ann. ab urbe cond, 963, or anno dom. 210. Sir Henry Savile, 
anno 211. Severus is ſaid to have died pridie non Februarii, or 


February 4, ann. dom. 211. According to this calculation, the 


emperor lived in Britain near two or three years. Our city, how- 
ever, claims the honour of his reſidence in it moſt of this time; 
for we can trace him no where but either on his more northen 
expedition, or at Eboraciim, | 

It was at this period that our city ſhone in full luſtre; for the 
prodigious concourſe of tributary kings, foreign ambaſſadors, &c. 


which almoſt crowded the courts of the 8 of the world, 


when the Roman empire was in its prime, mu 
height of ſub.unary grandeur. 

n this emperor's days, and before, no doubt, the temple of 
Bellona ſtood here; a temple built no where but in Rome itſelf, 
or in the principal cities of the empire; for it ſerved here, as in 
the great city, to denounce war from a pillar before it, and is ſup- 
poſed to have been erected where the Abbey of St. Mary, or the 
Manor, now ſtands. | | 

The palace at York, which was built for the emperor Severus, 
was doubtleſs very magnificent. The royal courts and apartments 
which were included within the palace were very extenſive and 
large; among which was the prætorium, or judgment- hall. The 


bring it to the 


baths probably had a great ſhare in the building. The ground 


which this imperial palace may be ſuppoſed tq have ſtood on in our 

City, extends, as we take it, from Chriſt church, through all the 

houſes and gardens on the eaſt fide of Gothramgate, St. Andrew- 

gate, and Bedern, to Aldwark, which laſt name ſtill retains ſome 

memorial of ir. Chriſt church is called, in all ancient charters, 

ecclefra ſancte Trinitatis in CvRIA REOISs, Saxonicc, Coning-garth, 
Cod. l. 3. tit. 32. ac rei vindticatiane. 
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or King's-yard. Conſtantine the Great, as we ſhall find hereafter, 
is ſaid to have been born in BEeperNa cwuitatis EBORACI; and 
Conſtantius, his father, to be laid in the now-demoliſhed church of 
St. Helen on the Wall, in Aldwark. Guthram, or Gothram, 
was the name of a Daniſh king, or general, who was governor 
here after their conqueſts; and probably gave his name to the 
ſtreet contiguous to the royal palace. But to proceed to our 
annals, 

Severus was now dtawing near his end, for his former robuſt 
conſtitution was quite broken with diſeaſes, and his firm mind at 
length overpowered by the cares of empire. The diſſolute diſpoſi- 
tion he obſerved in his eldeſt fon, was likewiſe a great grief to him. 
This young prince diſcovered an inhuman nature veryearly ; which, 
joined with his ambition to be ſole ruler, made him more than 
once attempt the life of his father. However, the great and war- 
like emperor met his fate with an intrepidity that became ſo great 
a ſoldier, after having reſided in this city for ſome years, — ce- 
lebrated a triumph for one of the greateſt conqueſts ever gained. 

A little before the death of Severus the Caledonians again took up 
arms and attacked the Roman garriſons on the frontiers, and put 
many to the ſword, at which the emperor was ſo enraged that he 
ſent out his legions, with poſitive orders to make a general maſſa- 
cre without exception, believing Britain could not be ſafe till the 
whole race of theſe people were deſtroyed; uſing, in his ſpeech to 
his ſoldiers, the following lines: 

Let none eſcape your bloody rage; 
With terror let all die; \ 
Spare not the mother, nor the child | 
That in her womb doth lie. 

But ſcarce were his orders put in execution, before the emperor 
found his death approaching, whereupon he called his counſel and 
captains before him, and thus addreſſed them: 

« Eighteen years almoſt have I wielded the affairs of the empire, 
« and borne on my ſhoulders the burden of her encumbered ftate, 
© both at home and abroad. At my firſt entrance I was troubled 
« every where, but now at length quiet, even here in Britain, the 
c moſt diſturbing province of all: the profit of which travels I 
©« muſt now leave for others to enjoy, and with eaſe in peace to 
« keep that which I with care and war have gotten. If therefore 
« amity and mutual concord be embraced, (the only finews of a 
« common-wealth) the glory of the empire thall yet ſhine more 
« bright, ſince by concord we fee that ſmall things grow to great- 
„ nels; but, on the contrary, diſcord is the ruin of all. I die, and 
« muſt leave the iſſue of all to my ſucceſſors and ſons by nature, 
«though the latter is unnatural. I mean Baſſianus, the ne- made 

Antoninus, 
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« Antonious, and emperor, who often ere this hath ſought 
% gain that bb La kk frontend on dracds but knoweth not 
* the dangers that attend a diadem, neither remembereth that high 
« places are continually guarded with etwy and fears. But fo blind 
= iz ambition, that it forth not that a Sovereign's greatneſs is ſuch 

* unto others, but leaſt in himſelf, and chat the things poſſeſſed are 
not the very things they ſeemed. It is not theſe titles therefore | 
® can make man happy, the line of his life being drawn forth with + 
® { many uncertainties, and the beight of his laid upon ſo 
« weak a foundation. yſelf at this inſtant may ſerve for exam 

« of whom this may be ſaid, I was all things, yet nothing, ſeeing 

« muſt pay my debt to nature, and leave my exploits in eaſt and 
« weſt to be regiſtered, at your diſpoſal, either for matters of mo- 

« ment, and good of the empire, or blotted, to the reproach of my 

u government, with the ſhadowing pencil of oblivion. That there- 

6 hem care for the welfare of the ſtate may ſurvive myſelf, and 

« bring forth the happy fruits thereof when I am withered, this ſhall 
„ be my laſt and only requeſt: That you will ever my ſons 
u both with your council and aid, whereby they may rule according 
u to law, and you obey according to right, that ſo in you both the 
** good of the empire be above all things reſpected.” Then calling 


for the urn which was to contain his aſhes after the ium or br 
burning of his body, and looking ſteadily upon it, Thou ſhale fa 
* hold (fays he) what the whole world could not contain.“ With 20 
which words he ended his ſpeech and died. | te 
As the whole life, fo did the death, — — funeral obſe- pr 
ies, altogether, contribute to render the name of this great prince 
— © The laſt were ſolemnized at a ſmall diſtance from the I 
ity, and have left ſuch a teſtimonial as will make the place famous ha 
to al poſterity. The body of this martial emperor was brou 


out in a military manner by the ſoldiersz it was habited in a ſol- eie 
dier's dreſs, and luid on a moſt magnificent pile, erected for that fill 
purpoſe, to burn him on. His fons firſt put the lighted torch to tha 
t, and, when the flames aſcended, the pile was honoured with the | fat 
peridrome, decurſion or riding round it, by the young princes, his eich 
<hief officers, and ſoldiers. | | * 
Aſter the body of the emperor was conſumed in the flames, his wh 
aſhes were collected, and put into a porphyrite urn. This was affe 
carried to Rome, and there depoſited in the monument of the An- « 1 


tonines. « 1 
But that the memory of this emperor, in Britain, might laſt as « 
long as the world, his — army, with infinite labour, raiſed jk. 
three large hills, one in honour of their deceaſed monarch, and the com 


other two for his ſurviving ſons, Caracalla and Geta, _ enja 
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Theſe hills ſeem to have been raiſed from a flat ſurperficies, and 
the place whence this vaſt quantity of earth was dug, is' now a 
ſmall village at the foot of the hills, called Holegate. . The exact 
menſuration of theſe venerable remains of Roman grandeur, as to 
altitude and diameter, is as follows, viz. the largeſt is 308 yards 
in diameter, and 44 yards one foot in height; the ſecond is 210 
yards in diameter, and 32 yards in height; and the leaſt is 100 | 
yards in diameter, and 27 yards in height. L | 
Severus being dead, the government devolved upon his two 
ſons Caracalla and Geta, and the court ſtill continued at Ebrracum. 
Theeideſt of theſe princes, Baſſianus, was ſurnamed Caracalla, 
from a Gauliſh garment, made with a hood or cowl, which was 
originally ſhort till he lengthened it to the ancles of his ſoldiers. 
He uſed to boaſt, that he never learned to do good; indeed the 
whole courſe of his life ſufficiently ſhews it ; and his father left the 
world not without ſuſpicion of foul-play from him, though he 
always betrayed a partiality for this incorrigible ſon. 4:1 
Geta was'of a different temper from his brother, and was very 
grateful to the ſenate and citizens ; he had alſo a powerful party 
even in the army: | * | 
Caracalla; aſpiring to be ſole emperor, had reſolved upon bis 
brother's death; but to come at the fratricide with more eaſe and - 
ſafety to himſelf, upon a flight pretence of mutiny he cauſed 
20,000 of the ſoldiery, whom he ſuſpected to be in his brother's in- 
tereſt, to be put to the ſword. This done, he counſelled the reſt to 
proclaim Geta an enemy to his country; who, upon hearing it, 
fled for protection to his mother Julia. But this was in vain ; the 
inhuman butcher followed his bloody purpoſe, and with his own 


hands pierced the unhappy prince's heart, even in the arms of her 


who gave him life; after which he deſtroyed Papinian, the famous 
civilian, becauſe he would not excuſe his brother's murder, To 
fill up the meaſure of all iniquity, as one regardleſs of humanity or 


ſhame, he married Julia, his mother-in-law, late wife to his own 


father 4 for it happened that Julia, in the preſence of Caracalla, 
either by chance, or 1 let fall the veil which ſhe wore, diſ- 
covering thereby her naked breaſts and beauty, which was great; 
whefeat the emperor * laſcivious * and betraying his 
affection, inſtantly ſaid, © Were it not unlawful, I ſhould not be 
« unwilling ;” to whom ſhe replied (without reſpect of modeſty) 
That all things were Jawful to him that made laws for others, 
« but was ſubject himſelf to none; forgetting at once both the 
murder committed upon Geta her fon, and the ſcandals that ac- 
companied ſo great a fin, the pleaſure whereof they did not long 
enjoy, both their deaths (by God's vengeance) ſoon after enſuing; 


for Caracalla was ſlain in INNS” as by a centurian, whoſe bro- 
; ther 
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ther the emperor had lately flain, who ſtabbed him with a dagger 
| as he was eaſing himſelf, after having reigned ſeven years and fix 
5 months. Julia, his inceſtuous wife, hearing of bis death, de- 
ſtroyed hertelf by poiſon at Antioch, leaving her ſhame to ſurvive 
her life. This event, according to Herodian, Spattianus, and 
| Dio, is recorded to bave happened on the 8th of April, in the year 
i of Chriſt 218. n ub 10 i 5 h 
ö From Severus's excellent government, and his ſon's leaving the 
ö iſſand, we hear no more of our city for near the ſpace of an age; 
indeed but lightly of the affairs of Britain in general. The Pics 
and Scots were ſo humbled and cooped in by the emperor's con- 
duct, and his prodigious wall that he had erected and garriſoned 
againſt. them, that it required much time for them to ſurmount 
thoſe difficulties, The ſixth legion continued in their old quarters 
at York, and, though not in war, were buſily employed in form- 
ing high roads, and cutting down woods, draining of bogs, and 
making of bricks. This work was extremely neceſſary for the 
more effectually enflaving a free people, by deftroying their faſt- 
neſſes, and the quicker march of troops a military engines from 
place to place, as occaſion required. rm nt e 
Though it is not to be expected that we ſhould meet with ſuch 
noble remains of high - roads round York as are yet apparent in 
Italy, nevertheleſs we can boaſt. of ſeveral remarkable veſtiges in 
this kind of Roman induſtry, which are at this time to be ſeen in 
our neighbourhood; and theſe roads, tending all from different 
ſea- ports and ſtations, and pointing directly at the city itſelf, muſt 
have made it very conſider abe. 
Tze ſeveral Itinera, or Roman land- roads, which led to Eera- 
cum, were, 1. From Ravenſburgh, or Spurn- Point, by Londeſ- 
brough (where it is joined by that from Lincoln by Brough) and 
Stamfordbridge.—2. From Sureby, near Flamborough-Head, by 
Sledmire and Malton, here it is joined by that from Whitby.— 
3. From the Teeſe- Mouth over Hambleton and by Crake, —— 
4. The Iter ad Hallum, leading by Pierſebridge, Catterick, Ald- 
-borough, and Aldwark.—5. From Ribcheſter, in Lancaſhire, by 
Skipton, Ilkley, Abberford, and Tadcaſter. This is joined at 
- Abberford by the road from Cheſter by Maneheſter lh 


to latter unite-at Pontefrat) 1 o 
- | Refides theſe land- roads which led to Ebvracum from ſo many 
-different ſtations, the communication by water, was open to the 
German ocean, and conſequently veſſels might arrive there from 
any port in the empire; nor was there this dentin uſe but 
might be-moored under the very walls of the city, By this means 
that vaſt armament they kept garriſoned on the wall the other 

750 ä northern 
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northern ſtations, and in the city itſelf, were ſupplied with corn as 
well as other proviſions brought from the ſouthern and more culti- 
vated parts of the iſland, with eaſe, along that famous Roman 
work, called the Car-Dike, extending from Peterborough to Lin- 
coln, and the Foſs-Dike, from thence into the Trent; through 


which the navigation of the corn-boats was continued acroſs the 


Humber and the river Quſe to Vork. K 
From the extraordinary care and pains which the Romans be- 
ſtowed in making theſe great guts, we muſt be aſſured that their 
receptacles at York, both on land and water, were proportionably 
large, to contain the prodigious quantity of corn that was brought, 
the vaſt number of boats requiſite for its conveyance to- the 
City. . The river Quſe was by no means either large or ſafe enough 
for the purpoſe, by reaſon of the great land- floods which come im- 
petuouſly down it. They had, therefore, recourſe to a nobler un- 
dertaking; which was, to cut another river, and bring down as 
much water as they wanted from the country above them: this 
is what we call the Foſs, whoſe very name ſtill retains the memory 
of its original. Its ſource is no higher up the country than about 
twelve miles north of the city; and by making this cut many con- 
veniences accrued at that time; for it was not only a conſiderable 
drain to the great foreſt of Galtres on that ſide, which before muſt 
have been a perfect bog by its flatneſs, but it would alſo add to the 
fortification of the city, and at the ſame time ſerve to fill up a large 
baſon, or reſervoir, neceſſary for the reception and ſafety of the 
veſſels employed in this navigation, in which ſome hundreds, ſuch 
as they then uſed, might lie in the utmoſt ſecurity, From the eaſt 


there came in, or rather was drawn into it, another ſtream, called 


alſo the Foſs; and as the tides from the river Quſe communicated: 
with it, there could be no fear of wanting water either ſummer 

or winter. ; | 
The great dam-head which is thrown acroſs the Foſs at the 
caftle-mills, ſeems, by its preſent ſtrength, to have been the 
ancient flood-gate to the water on, that ſide. Through this ſluice 
the veſſels were let into the water, which formerly not only ſur- 
rounded the caſtle and tower, but likewiſe made a very conſider- 
able baſon. The grand dock, or reſervoir, lay till higher, and 
probably extended over all that moraſs now called the Foſs-Iſland, 
from Fe ofs-Bridge to Layrthorp-Bridge. This iſland is far from 
being firm land at preſent ; and no doubt is collected ſince the time 
of the Romans; for it was certainly navigable for fiſhing-boats 
down as low as the time of Edward UL and was then called /ag- 
num regis de Foſs. This appears from ſeveral grants and inquiſi- 
tions taken at that time, relating to this fiſhery. The king's claim 
to this water and fiſhery was mou 'of great extent, for it reached 
1 2 ; from 
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from the caſtle-mills, then alſo the king's mills, up as high as the 
i Abbot of St. Mary's mills, which formerly ſtood on the Foſs 


above Earſley-Bridge, in the road to Huntington. 


Many opulent merchants, who have been magiſtrates of this 
city, and at the ſame time mayors of the ſtaple of Calais, lived all 
along the ſide of the Foſs, from Caſtlegate up to Peaſeholmgreen, 
and no doubt had their warehouſes upon it. he dh 

The Merchant's-Hall at York, a fine ſpacious old building, 


ſtands upon this navigation, and was their bourſe or exchange, be- 


ing built, where it now ſtands, for their more frequent and con- 
venient meetings. MH 
At the extremity of this grand baſon, nd Layrthorp-Bridge, 
is a place at this day called Jewbury, the ſame as Jenkins, which 
certainly was the diſtrict (without the walls) allowed thoſe mercan- 
tile people to live in, and where they might alſo have the advan- 
tage of this navigation, | x 

Laſtly, we have been told by living witneſs, that in their time 
they had ſeen broken planks of boats dug up, iron rings, and an- 
chors, near Layrthorp-Bridge, which moſt evidently ſhews that 
the navigation from the Outs. reached, at leaſt, ſo high as to this 
part of the city. — | _ 

It does not appear when this navigation was diſuſed, but their is 
reaſon to conjecture that they were choaked out of it by degrees; 


for the baſon in time filling up, would ſoon become firm land, if 


the ſtoppage at the water-mills below was taken away, 

What a ſight muſt it have been to ſee this noble piece of water 
forming a baſon or dock of more than a mile in circumference, filled 
with Roman ſhips, galleys, and. boats, for pleaſure and uſe! But 
that very place which formerly appeared one of the greateſt orna- 
ments of old Eboracum, is now, and has been for many years, the 
diſgrace of -York, by being-in ſummer-time little better than a 
ſtinking moraſs, owing to the ſtoppage at the caſtle-mills; an 
which alſo overflows, at all ſeaſons of the year, ſome hundreds 
acres of the richeſt land about the city. | 

The place, were the caſtle of York now ſtands, was probably, 
in the time of the Romans, the grand magazine for corn, there 
being ſufficient ſpace within its area for ſuch a purpoſe. The 
Foſs waſhing the walls, and anciently drawn round both caftle and 
tower, added much ſtrength to its natural ſituation. It was an 
. eaſy matter for boats to unload here, and then go up farther into 
the dock, there to remain till another occaſion, - 

Juſt below the caſtle, the Foſs is called Foſs-Dike, and Brow- 
ney, or Brown Ea-Dike, to its entrance into the Ouſe. 

And now, to purſue the courſe of our annals, we muſt put the 
reader in mind that the emperor Severus being dead, and his _ 

| — return 
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returned to Rome, the Roman hiſtorians inform us of no com- 
motions in Britain till the time of the bloody emperor Dioclefian; 
when Carauſius, who was ſent by the emperor with a fleet to 
uard the Belgick coaſts, took an opportunity to flip over into 
ritain, and got himſelf proclaimed emperor at York. In order 
to ſecure himſelf in Britain, he entered into league with the Pifts 
and Scots, by whoſe aſſiſtance he overcame Quintus Baſſianus, 
a Roman Lieutenant, who was ſent by Diocleſian to diſpoſſeſs and 
deſtroy him. | 
We ſhall not determine how far this teſtimonymay be depended 
upon; but, that Carauſius called himſelf Cæſar, and was reſident * 
in Britain, is ſufficiently evident, from the many coins of his 
ſtamp, which have been found no where but in this iſland. Our 
city, and eſpecially Aldburgh, have turned out ſeveral; and at the 
afl-menticned place the coins of the emperor are as frequently 
found as of moſt others. In all probability he was ſlain by his 
friend Allectus at Vork, who immediately after took upon him the 
ſame authority, as his coins bear witneſs, which are equally com- 
mon among us. Allectus bore ſway here til! Conſtantius, ſurnamed 
Chlorus, was made emperor ; who, coming over into Britain flew 
Allectus, and reduced the province to its former obedience, 
Conſtantius had married a Britiſh lady called Helena, the 2 
ter of Gallius, Colius, or Coel, one of our iſland kings. he 
marriage of Conſtantius with the princeſs Helena muſt have ha 
pened ſeveral years before this laſt- mentioned expedition; for 
Conſtantine, the iſſue of it, was above 30 years old at his father's 
death. MP WF 
The learned cardinal Baronius, a foreigner, and who had no 
occaſion to compliment Britain with the honour of being the birth- 
place of Conſtantine the Great, makes this expedition of Conſtan- 
tius into this province to happen in the year of Chriſt 274. It was 
then, he ſays, that Conſtantius, ſurnamed Chlorus, only a patri- 
cian or ſenator of Rome, yet of imperial lineage, 'and related to 
the late emperor Claudius, was firft ſent into Britain, that he 
might contain that nation, frequently accuſtomed to revolts, in 
their allegiance to the emperor Aurelian. Conſtantius was a young 
and bold commander, and therefore employed by him in the re- 
duction of this province; which, as well as that of other parts of 
the empire, was at laſt effected. He was at that time made pro- 
prtzor, and lived ſeveral years in the iſland ; for being of a grace- 
tul perſonage, and of an enterprizing genius, he was the fitteſt to 
bear rule in ſo turbulent a province. 5 
There is no part of Roman hiſtory, relating to their tranſactions 
in Britain, ſo dark as at this period, viz. about the latter end of 
the third century. For this cauſe we cannot trace Conſtantius at 
442 Eboracum 
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 Eboracum whilſt he was only proprætor, or lieutenant of Britain; 
there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe that he made this place 

his chief reſidence whilſt he was deputy, ſince he certainly did fo 
when he was principal. 1 

Our chronologers make this laſt expedition of Conſtantius into 
Britain to fall in the year 305, and two years after he is ſaid to have 
died in this city. | 

Euſebius, in his life of the ſon, is very particular in deſcribing 
the laſt moments of the father. Th. 

| Conſtantine, who had been left as a pledge of his father's fidelity 
with his- colleague Galerius. at Rome, began to be afraid for his 
ſafety ; and indeed had not the young prince been beloved by the 
army, he would certainly haye been Ae through the treachery 
of aas who, being aſhamed to deny Conſtantine the liberty 
of ſeeing his dying father, ſigned him a warrant to go the next 
day, but yet reſolved on, ſome artifice to prevent his arrival in 
Britain, prince was ſenſible of his deſigns ; and therefore, in- 
ſtead of-tarrying till next day, as ordered, he ſet off the ſame 
night, and hamſtringed all the horſes at every ſtage to prevent a 
purſuit ; which was accordingly ordered by Galerius in the morn» 
ing, but in vain, becauſe of the lameneſs of the creatures. Con- 
ſtantine got ſafe ta York, to the joy of his dying father, and the 
emperor was ſo reviyed at this unexpected ſight, that railing him- 
ſelf in bed, and embracing his ſon, he thus addreſſed him : - 

It now ſufficeth, death js not fearful, ſeeing I ſhall leave 
tc my unaccompliſhed actions to be performed in thee my ſon, in 
& whoſe perſon, I doubt not, but that my memorial ſhall be re- 
cc tained, as in a monument of ſucceeding fame. What I had in- 
$ tended, - but by this my fatal period left undone, ſee thou per- 
<« form: Let: thoſe fruits be ripened in thee the branch, that I thy 
« ftock, from a virtuous intent, have had ingrafted always in me; 
te that is, govern thy empire with an upright juſtice ; protect the 
innocent from the tyranny of oppreſſors; and wipe away all tears 
c from the eyes of the Chriſtians; for therein, above all other 
“things, I have accounted myſelf the moſt happy. To thee, 
<« therefore, I leave my diadem, and their defence, taking my 
« faults with me to the grave, there to be buried in everlaſting 
& oblivion, but leaving my virtues (if ever I had any) to revive and 
live in thee.” After which, gently lying down, he diſpoſed of 
his affairs to his own mind; then taking leave of his children of 
both ſexes, who like a choir ſtood and encompaſſed him lying in 
the imperial palace and royal bed; and having delivered over the 
imperial dominion into the hands of Conſtantine, he expired on 
the 25th of July, anno Chriſti 307, aged 56, after he had ſat Cæſar 
16 years, and emperor two, as Euſebius accounteth, * 
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We have here another inſtance of an imperial at York, 
in which lived and died two of the greateſt and moſt admirable Pa- 
gan emperors the Roman ſtate ever ſaw. to 
Euſebius writes, that upon the emperor's deceaſe, his ſon Con- 
ſtantine the Great was CY faluted with that honour, and 
inveſted with the purple robe in his father's on palace; after 
which the dead emperor's funeral rites were performed with the 
utmoſt magnificence, an infinite number of people aſſiſting, who, 
with dances, fongs, and loud acelamations, congratulated his aſ- 
cenſion to the 54 {2425 17 ee 1s 21 11. 
Rome, in the height of all her magnificence, had not a more 
glaring ſhow to exhibit than the apotheaſis, or deification of their 
emperors ; and as there is no doubt but this ceremony was per- 
formed alike at Vork as at Rome, we {hall give a deſcription of 
this Roman pageantry from the authority of Herodian : | 
The image of the dead emperor, being exquiſitely molded: of 
wax to reſemble a ſick perſon, was laid on an ivory bed, ready fur- 
niſhed in the porch of his palace. The princes and fenators fat all 
on the left ſide of the bed, clad in black habits,” whilſt their ladies, 
in white robes, ſat on the other, the phyſicians diligently attend- 
ing. When ſeven days were ended, if be was then juſt dead, 
the image was taken up by the prime nobility with the bed, and 
carried into the forum, where all the prietorian youths and noble 
virgins- — it, ſinging moſt" doleful hymns and dirges. 
From tprence the image, &c. was removed to the field of Mars, 
oy 
to 


where a four-ſquareframe of timber was erected, of a very 
compaſs and height, the gradations ſtill aſcending pyramidi 
the top, richly adorned with gold:and purple ornaments, and ſtatues 
of great art and price. On the ſecond of the aſcents was placed 
en 
the imperial bed and image, with a prodigious quantity of odorific 
gums and perfumes. The ws. brag + rode round the pile in a 
kind of dance, whilſt others repreſented thoſe amongſt the Romans 
who had commanded armies, or governed the empire with the 
greateſt glory. His ſucceſſor firſt put fire to the frame, and after 
him the people on all ſides did the like. When all was in a 
blaze, an eagle, fecretly incloſed within, was let fly out of the top 
of the pile, the multitude following its flight with ſhouts and 
prayers, ſuppoſing that therewith the emperor was mounted into 
heaven. | dn tur- 
Euſebius, a Chriſtian writer of that age, has left Conſtantius this 
great character: A while after, the emperor Conſtantius, a 
man agreeable in every point of life, who was remarkable for his 
clemency to his ſubj and a ſingular benevolence to thoſe of 


our perſuaſion, leaving his eldeſt fon emperfor in his ſtead, -was 


ſnatched 
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3 ſnatched away by death; he was, by Pagan cuſtom, enrolled 
| among the gods, and had all the honours, which had ever been 
| 


. ͤ — 
— 
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paid at their funeral, beſtowed upon him. He was the maſt be- 

. nign and merciful of all princes ; and of all the emperors up to our 
time, he, alone, led a life ſuitable to his great dignity. Laſtly, 
as in other things, be was humane and beneficent to all; ſo to- 
. wards us he behaved with great moderation, and kept the true 
worſhippers of God, who lived under his govornment, free from 
harm or danger; neither _— our churches, or ſuffering any 
thing to moleſt us ; for which ſo bleſſed him, that this excel- 
lent father left a more excellent fon, the heir of his well-acquired 

empire.“ ol grids | x) 

Conftantivs being dead, and his funeral obſequies being fo- 
lemnized at York, we eome next to enquire where his aſhes were 
depoſited. None of the hiſtorians we have mentioned take notice 
of this circumſtance ; but ſince they are at the ſame time ſilent as 
to their being removed from hence, we may juſtly conclude, that 
where the tree fell, there it was ordered to le. The great anti- 
quary, Camden, has given ſome light into this affair, and perfectly 
| Hound to us the honour; of this emperor's ſepulchre, if it is not 
believed that the lamp, which he was credibly informed, when at 
Vork, was found burning in a vaulted tomb, within a little chapel, 
ſoon after the reformation, was any more than an ignis fatuus. 
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I' be intelligence about the lamp, our author ſays, be had from this. 

il ſeveral underſtanding men in the city, who told him, that the upon 

=, vault was found under-ground, in a place where conſtant fame Sine 

1 had ever reported the aſhes of Conſtantius to be laid: but to add uuf 

= a little more confidence to this ſtory from Camden, we muſt ſay amor 

that tradition fill informs us, that the ſepulchre be ſpeaks of was ſl I 

found in the pariſh church of St. Helen on the Wall, which once dne 

| ſtood in Aldwark. This church was demoliſhed at the union of Con 

N thoſe in the city; and it is not impoſſible that Conſtantine the 7 . 

Great, when converted to chriſtianity, might order a church or when 

' -Chapel to be erected over his father's aſhes, which was dedicated, and-t 

'F perhaps after his time, to his mother; for ſince he muſt; have a chror 

WW - ſepulchre ſomewhere amongſt us, we know no place, in or about = 
__ .. the city, more likely for it to have ſtood in than this. 7 | 

1 That there never were ſuch things as everlaſting lamps, is no the at 

argument that the tomb of Conſtantius might not have been found Brita 

| | in this city at the time before mentioned. Something extraordinary ; Th 

2 muſt have been diſcovered to give occaſion for the report; and the in the 
ſtory of the burning lamp, like that ſaid to be found in the tomb || © 

of Tullis Cicero's daughter, might be feigned to give the greater 2 1 

authority to the conjecture. WIE af; | = 
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Upon che demiſe of the laſt emperor, the ak of 


ſtantine, his eldeſt ſon, his ſucceſſor. The imperial purple was 

on him by the ſoldiery; which, we are told, e accepted of wi 
; nay even n 

from the army, who, purſued him with the robe of 4 


not accept of it without tears. "The ſurprize of his 
and this new-offered dig en W ONT - 
mind at firſt; but uaded by his 8 


empire, (particularly, ſays an hiſtorian, by Erocus, a 2 
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too foreign to our purpoſe, excepting the quotations from the pane- 
gyriſt, whoſe oration to Conſtantine, fuppoſed to be made at his 
acceſſion, and conſtantly at Vork, is very remarkable. 

The paſiages which ſeem to make it evident that this emperor 
was born in Britain, we ſhall beg leave to give in the orator's own 
wards and expreſſion. The firſt is taken from an oration made to 
Conſtantine and Maximian by an uncertain orator ; who, expatia- 
ting on the great honour and benefits done to Britain by him and his 
father, has this remarkable expreſſion : Liberavit ille Britannias ſer- 
vitute, tu enim nobiles illit oriendo feciſti. | : 

In the oration made to Conſtantine alone, by Eumenius, he 
ſpeaks thus: O fortuna et nunc omnibus beatior terris Britannia, 
gue CONSTANTINYM CASAREM prima vidiſti! | 

But that his birth was at York, and not elſewhere, ſays Mr. 
Burton, was evinced by the ambaſſadors of England, in the hearing 
of the learned world, both at the council of Conſtance, as alſo at 
Baſil. At the former, (1414) there being a conteſt ' about prece- 
dency between the French and Engliſh ambaſſadors, the Engliſh 
had theſe words: Domus regalis Angliæ ſanftam Helenam, cum ſus 

filta Conſtantino magno imperatore, nato in urbe regia Eboracenſf, 
educere comperta t. © It is well known that the royal houſe of 
England produced S. Helen, with her ſon the emperor tine 
the Great, born in the imperial city Eboraeum. The Engliſh 
_ at Baſil (1431) oppoſing the precedency of Caftile ſpeak thus: 
n/tantinum illum magnum, qui primus imperator chriſtianus licen- 
tiam dedit per univerfum orbem _ conſtikuere, immenſa ad hoc 
conferent bona, Peterne natum in Eloracenſi civitate. © Conſtan- 
tine the Great, the firſt chriſtian emperor, who gave leave to build 
churches through the univerſe, to the immenſe benefit of it, was 
born at Peterne in the city of York.” Peterne is corrupted from 
Bedhern, now a college of Vicars-choral belonging to the cathe- 
dral ; but what tradition does aſſure us was anciently part of the im- 
perial palace at York. 
As we think theſe quotations ſufficient to ſecure to us the honour 
of the birth of this moſt illuſtrious emperor, we ſhall not trouble 
our readers any more about it, but leave the matter to nicer judg- 
ments to determine, and conclude with this aſſertion, That if — 
birth of Conſtantine cannot be clearly made out, Vork has more to 
fay for it than any other city in the world. 
The Britons remained quiet during the long reign of Conſtantine, 
+ according to the Latin hiſtorians ; yet the Scotch chroniclers re- 


mark, that in his twentieth ' year, (325) Octavius, king of the 


Britons, rebelled, but was ſoon vanquiſhed by Traherus, the Ro- 
man lieutenant, and forced to fly for aid to Fincomark, king -of 
Scotland. The Roman general demanded the rebel, as he = 
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him, of the Scotch king, and he refuſing, a war enſued, wherein 
the Romans are ſaid to be worſted ; their general flying to York, 
durſt not ſtand a ſiege, but abandoned the city to the enemy, who 
cauſed Octavius to be crowned there king of all Britain, the city 
and 28 expreſſing great joy on the occaſion. After this we are 
told that Octavius, ſeeking to Ns gr the Scots and Pits from 
that part of the country allotted to them by Carauſius, as before 
mentioned, called a council at York, in order to find out a method 
for it ; but the Scatch king hearing of this, came ſuddenly upon 
Octavius, and forced him to fly into Norway, &c. 

Conſtantine the Great, for 4 better goverument of his vaſt and 
extenſive dominions, divided the whole into four præfectures, vix. 
Italy, Gaul, the Eaſt, and Illyria, which contained under them 
fourteen large dioceſes or provinces, Britain, of the fourteen, was 
ſubject to the prefect of Gaul; and this province was again ſubdi- 
vided by the emperor into three parts, or principalities, viz. Bri- 
tannia prima, or the country ſouth of the Thames, the capital ſta- 
tion probably London ; Britannia ſecunda, was Wales, the capi- 
tal perhaps Iſca, or Caer-Jeon ; and Maxima, or FlaviaCzſarienſis, 
the capital city moſt certainly York. 

It is eaſy to ſee, by this diviſion, that the greateſt part of the 
iſland had York for its metropolis; But we can go farther, and 
make it probable that the ſupreme command of all the province of 
Britain proceeded from hence. For though the Roman garriſons 


on the ſea-coaſts had their commanders, called Comtes litoris 


Saxonici, yet thoſe, ith all the inland guards and garriſons, were 
ſubject to the Dux Britanniarum, the emperor's immediate repreſen- 
tative. That the principal reſidence of this ſupreme military officer 
was always at Vork, in the prætorian palace there, will appear in 
the ſequel, The title of Maxima, or Flavia C:farien/is, given to 
this particular diſtri of Britain, in all probability alludes to the 
capital's being the emperor's birth-place, to his acceflion there, or, 
perhaps to both. Flavius, or Flavia, was his father's, mother's, 
and his own Prænomen; and, conſequently, whatever country the 
emperor thought fit to beſtow it on, muſt have a particular alluſion, 

_ with Cæſarienſis, to himſelf and family. 
More of the acts of this great emperor are foreign to our purpoſe ; 
he deſerted York and Britain, removing the ſeat of the empire from 
Rome to Byzantium, or Conſtantinople ; to the ſupport of which 
he had drawn great numbers of Britiſh ſoldiers over with him. Con- 
ſtantine the Great died in 337; but from the removing of the impe- 
rial ſeat from Rome, we may date the declenſion of the Roman 
ower in Britain, and the ſubverſion of our Eloracum; though the 
th legion continued in their old quarters at York, to their final 
deſertion of the iſland, as appears 8 the Metitia Imperii, or gene- 
2 ral 
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ral ſi of the empire, which our beſt hiſtorians was taken 

but fn time before that period. 5 off 

Me have thewn our city at the ſummit of its glory and _— 
cence, but muſt now deſcend apace ; and from being the refidence 
of the lords of the univerſe, fink at once into the moſt profund abyſs 
of human miſery. It is ſome happineſs that we have bit a general 
account to give of this great revolution and dreadful calamity that 
befel the Britons after being deſerted by the Romans. Their hiſto- 
rians are now for ever ſilent, and the li t can be collected of 
thoſe bloody times, is chiefly from old Gildas, a Britiſh writer, who 
ſeems to tremble at the bare deſcription of the miſeries of his 
country. | - 

3 take leave of our Roman lords and maſters with that de- 
cency they deſerve, it may not be improper to let the reader under- 
ſtand what number of officers and private men a Roman legion 
conſiſted of; next, to ſhew the precedence of the ſixth, which will 
be beſt underſtood by an abſtract of the guards and garriſons from 
the NMotitia, under the command of the Vir Spectabilis, as he is 
there ſtyled, Dux Britanniarum; and, laſtly, to give an account 

what Roman marks of antiquity are yet to be found amongſt us. 
Sir Henry Savile, in his notes on Tacitus, ſays © That the Ro- 
man legions were generally divided into footmen and horſemen, the 
number not certain, but changed according to the difference of 
times and alteration of ſtates. A legion under the firſt emperors 
conſiſted of about 6000 foot and 600 horſe. The firſt officer of the 
legion was called Legatus Legionis, and ha(Þharge both of horſe 
and foot under the lieutenant-general of the army,. or governor of 
the province, for the emperors ; which lieutenant, or governor, is 
called, in Roman hiſtory, Propretor, as the governor of the ſenate 
and people was called Præconſul. The inferior officers of the army 
were the centurions, enſign- rs, &c, The footmen of the le- 
gion were equally divided into ten cohorts, or companies, whereof 
each one had a ſuperintendant officer. The 600 horſe in the legion 
were divided into ten troops, called Turmæ, every troop containin 
three decuries, or 30 horſe, over whom were placed officers call 
Decurions, each having a charge of 10 horſe. The chief officer of 
the troops was called Præfectus Turmæ. The addition of the num- 
bers 1. 11. vI. &c. were given to the legions at their firſt raifing, 
and the ſtyle Vi#r:x was beſtowed on thoſe who diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves by ſome more than ordinary action in war, which ſurname 


was ever afterwards appropriated to them, as to the fixth legion at 


York.” | 
By this account, and what is ſubſequent, it appears that a whole 
legion, to the number of 6 or 7000 horſe and foot, were conſtantly ' 
ſtationed at York all the time the Romans were mafters of Britain. 
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The ſeveral extraordinary proofs for the reſidence of the ſixth le- 
gion at York, are indiſputable; and the laſt age having been fo for- 
tunate as to find as convincing an argument that it was alſo the 
ſtation for the ninth, it will not here be improper to give a ſhort 
account of them both. BA | 

The legions, cohorts, and numbers of the Roman army in Bri- 
tain had their fixed ſtations, to which, after every accidental expe- 
dition, they always returned. Here their families remained in their 
abſence, Here they erected their altars, temples, &c. which were 
alſo repaired by the ſame legions, &c. ſucceſſively; for they were as 
the ſame body, or ſociety, and had one common ſepulture. 

There is not a legion mentioned by any of the writers of the Au- 
guſtan ſtory more remarkable than the ſixth, its ſtation at Vork be- 
ing eaſily traced for the ſpace of 300 years and upwards, which was 
almoſt the whole time that they were maſters of this province. It 
was firſt brought out of Germany into Britain by the emperor 
Hadrian, about the year 120; and Camden fays that, after it had 
ſerved him in his more northern expedition, it was left as a garriſon 
at York. Here we find it expreſsly ſtationed in Ptolemy's Ge 
phical Tables of the Empire, who mentions none but the ſixth le- 
gion at York, and the twentieth at Cheſter, to be in the province 
at that time. In Antonine's Itinerary we meet with it again, and 
it occurs with York in all the northern journeys. In Roman au- 
thors frequent accounts of this legion are inſerted, and though the 
particular name of their ſtation is not affigned, yet it is ſufficiently 
hinted at; as in this paſſage of Dio *, where he tells us that there 
were two fixed legions in the empire, the one placed in Lower Bri- 
tain, called the Conquering Legion; the other in Judea, ſtyled the 
Iron one, or Ferratenſis. This province, it is ſuppoſed, was di- 
vided by Severus into Higher and Lower Pritain, and that York 
was the chief ſtation in the latter is not to be doubted. Nor were 
the Roman poets wholly ſilent in aſſigning due praiſes, and poiat- 
ing us to the reſidence of this legion. 

Claudian, in giving an account of the REN were ſent to 
ſerve Stilicho againſt Alarick, king of the Goths, which happened 
200 years after Dio's time, has theſe lines: 78 

Then from the borders of the Britiſh lands 
Came the bold legion which the Scot commands; 
Wh admire the figur'd Pitts, when dying by their hands. 

We ſhall only add, that, for the tried courage and conftancy or 
our legion, they had not only the ſurname of / ictrix, but Pia Fi- 
delis, given them, Severus himſelf, in an oration made to his 
army, beſtowed great encomiums on their knowledge and fervice 


in the affairs of the iſland; and, for their fidelity, he ſaid he believed, 
W. 
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if there was occaſion, That they would venture naked through ct 
the fire for his ſake.” That this legion continued in their old n 

uarters till the declenſion of the empire, appears from the Notitia th 

mperii taken about that time, and we have reaſon to think that th 
they were the laſt of the Roman forces that were withdrawn from di 
Britain; ſo that, from their ſettlement by Hadrian to this laſt- ol 
named period, it will take in the ſpace of about 320 or 30 years. ye 


The ninth legion came over into Britain under the emperor ot 
Claudius: the foot of it had the misſortune to be cut in pieces by le 
the forces of Queen Boadicea. It was afterwards recruited from ca 
Germany, ſays Tacitus; but it ſuffered again in a fierce attack of ne 
the Caledonians, when Julius Agricola was proprætor and legate pr 
here. Z.fter this no manner of account can be met with of it in 
any hiſtorian, and it was quite dead to the learned world till two 6 
inſcriptions found in our city revived it. The account when and aj 
where theſe two remarkable monuments of antiquity were met pr 


with, will fall beſt in the ſequel. | 
The MNetitia has been publiſhed in England, firſt by Mr. Sel. gr 
den, then by Dr. Gale, and _ by Mr. Horſley. They have 
all endeavoured, from Mr. Camden, later antiquaries, and their E 
own conjectures, to affix the preſent Engliſh names of towns to 
the ancient Roman ſtations. In what we ſhall chooſe to tranſcribe 
from this admired record, we ſhall follow Mr. Horſley's verſion ; 
that author, as he ſtood on others ſhoulders, and having taken 
more than ordinary pains to aſcertain the ſtations, ad lineam valli, 
and the norti of England, where he lived, is more to our purpoſe. 
The Notitia, in L'Abbe's edition, begins firſt with the Yicarius 
Britanniarum, next the Comes litoris Saxonici, then the Comes 
Britannia, and laſtly the Dux Britanniarum. It is plain, by the 0 
liſt of the officers and diſtricts put under the viear- general of Britain, 5 
that the whole province was ſubject to this civil magiſtrate in all 
legiſlative affairs. | : 55 
r. Stillingfleet has placed this — his tribunal at Lon- 
don, for no reaſon that we know of, that ſtation being not ſo much 
as mentioned in the Votitia, or even hinted at in all the account; 
wherefore we have given the vicar-general's court and officers as 
actually reſident with us at Vork: For where ſhould a ſucceſſor of Fi 
the great Papinian fit to execute judgment, but in the ſame præto- 
rium, and on the ſame tribunal, that he did? It is farther obſerv- U 
able, that the conſular governors of the diſtrict, called Maxima | 
Czſarienſis by Conſtantine the Great, begin the account; and this 
precedency evidently ſhews it to have been the principal part, as 
well as its capital the principal city, in the proyince. - - Pi 
But what more immediately concerns our ſubject, and will ad- 
mit of no diſpute, is the reſidence of the Dux, general, or military 
| commander 
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commander in Britain. That the reader may ſee what pre-emi- 
nence and dignity our city bore in this Notitia Imperii, we have 
thought fit to draw out the account of the guards and garriſons 


that were ſtationed in the North under the command, as the title 


directs, of this great general. The firſt garriſon put down was that 
of a whole legion ; and though no place be mentioned for its ſtation, 
yet it moſt evidently appears from Ptolemy, the Itinerary, and many 
other proofs, that — was always the ſtated quarters of this 
legion. The blank left here then, is a ſingular honour done to the 
capital, and the reſidence of the great officers in it y for there was 
no need to name a place fo notoriouſly known to be the head of the 
province. Mr. Horſley has taken notice that the forces, ſaid to be 
232 at the following ſtations, were all certainly auxiliaries to 
e ſixth legion; and, by inſpecting his map of the iſland, it will 
appear that they lay round about York ; which, adds he, was a ve 
proper ſituation, if upon any occaſion, it ſhould have been dy 
ſary to call them together. The following is part of a copy of this 


grand record, 


Ex NoririA dignitatum imperii ROMANI circa tempora ARCA- 
pit & Honor. * 


Sub difpoſitione Viri ſpettabilis Vicar BRITANNIARVM. 


Cowſulares | Præſides, 

Maximæ Cælarienſis, Britanniæ Primæ, 
Valentiz. . Britanniz Secundz, 
Flaviæ Cæſarienſis. 


Officium autem habet idem Vir Heclabilis Vicarius hoc meds + 


PRINxCIr EM de Schola Agentium in rebus ex Duncenariis. 


Cornicularium, | Adjutorem, 
Numerarios duos, Subadjuvas, 
Commentarienſem, Exceptores. 7 
Ab Actis, Singulares, et religuos Offici- 
Curam Epiſtolarum, ales. 

From the NoTITIA, or account of the Roman empire, 


taken about the time of the emperors Arcadius and Honorius. 


Under the government of the honourable the vicar-general of Bri- 
tain, conſular governors of thoſe parts of Britain, called Maxima 
Czſarienſis & 5 alentia. | 9 

Preſideal governors of thoſe parts called Britannia Prima, Britan- 

nia Secunda, & Flavia Cæſarienſis. 2 


* About the year of Chrift 400, 
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The fame honourable vicar has his court compoſed in the following 


manner : 


1. A principal officer of the agents, choſen out of the Ducenarii, 


or under officers. | 
2. A principal de, or ſecretary. 
3. Two chief accountants, or auditors. 
4- A maſter of the priſons. 


A public notary. 
A ſecretary for diſpatches. 


5 An aſſiſtant, or ſurrogate. 


Under aſſiſtants. 


9. Clerks of the appeals. 


Serjeants and other inferior officers. 


Sub diſpoſitione Viri ſpectabilis Dvois Bir AxxIAR YM. 
Sg 1. PREFECTVS LEGIONIS SEXTA. 
2. Prafeftus equitum Dalmatarum —— Prefidio. 


3. Prefeftus equitum Chriſpianorum — Dane. 


4. Prafeftus equitum Catafractoriorum Morbio. 


5. Prefettus numeri 


iorum Tigri- 
tenſium. 


Arbeia. 


6. Præfectus numeri Nerviorum Dictenſium Dir. 


5 Præfectus numeri Vigilum — 


9. Præfectus numeri Directorum veterum 


Præfectus numeri Exploratorum 


_ alias 
' Veneris, © 


10. Præfectus numeri Defenforum —— 
IT. Præfectus numeri Solenſium — 
12. Prefeftus numeri Pacenſium— 
13. Præfeclus numeri Longovicariorum 

14. Præfectus numeri Derventionenſis — 


Item per Lineam Valli. 


1. Tribunus cohortis e Lergorum 


2. Tribunus cohortis 


ornoviorum — 


3. r 90g alæ prime Aſtorum — 


4. Tri 
5. Prefettus alæ Savinianæ 


unus cohortis prime Frixagorum 


6. Præfectus alz feeunde Aſtorum —— 
a Tribunus cohortis prime Batavorum 


9 
10 


11 


11. 


Tribunus cohortis prime Tungrorum 
« Tribunus cohortis quartz Gallorum 
Tribunus cohortis prime Aſtorum — 
. Tribunus cohortis ſecundæ Dalmatarum 


Concangiss. 
Lavatres, 
KT. 


Braboniaco. 
Maglovæ. 
Mag tis > IS. 
Longovico. 
Derventione. 


Segeduno. 


Ponte Ai. 
Condercs. 


Vinadbbala. 


unno, 
GCilurno. ' 


Praocalitia. 


Borcovicoa. 
Vindolana. 
A ſica. 


Magnms. 


Tribunus cohortis prime Fliz Dacorum Amboglanna. 
13. Præfectus alæ Petrianæõ —— 


Petriania. 


14. Præſectus 
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14. Prefetius numeri Maurorum Aureli- Aballaba. 


I ＋ 


7 


anorum 
Tribunus cohortis ſecundæ Lergorum Congavate. 
. Tribunus cohortis prime Hiſpanorum Axeladuno. 


 Tribunus cohortis ſecundæ cum Gabroſenti. 


Tribunus cohortis prime liz Clafſice Tunnocellb. 2 


g. Tribunus cohorts prime Morinorum Glannibanta. 


<4 
21. 
22. 


23. 


P 


10. 


DBP GODS 


Tribunus cohortis tertiæ Nerviorum Alione. 

Cuneus Armaturarum — — Bremetenrace. 
Præfectus alz prime Herculane — Olenacs. 
Tribunus cohortis ſertæ Nervioram — Fireſide. 


Under the government of the honourable the duke of Britain 


1. The prefect of the ſixth legion. 
The prefect of the Dalmatian horſe ſta- Arne Lin- 
tioned at colnſbire. 
The prefect of the Chriſpian horſe at — Doncaſter. 
The prefect of a body of FCalrabiers at — Templeburgh. 
The prefect of a detachment of the Bar- ,, 
carii Tigrifienſes at reſty. 


The 2 of a detachment of the Nervii, Ambleſade, 


E ed Dictenſes, at 2 

prefect of a detachment of ſoldiers for 

the Watch at Kendal. 

The prefect of a detachment of Scouts at — Bowes. 

The prefect of a detachment ſtyled Direc- | Bursh 

The tt of detachment call Ds. yy, 

he pre a detachment call n- 

5 Overburg. 


11. The prefect of a detachment of the — Gretabridge 
ſes at E 
12. The prefect of a detachment of the Pacen- f Piercebridge 
ſes at , 
13: The prefect of a detachment of Longovi- Langburg, near 
* 8 3 Tadcaſter. 
14. The prefect of a detachment ſtyled Der- 
n ſtyl Stainfordburgh. 
Alſo along the line of the wall. 
1. The e tribune of the fourth. cohort of th Coufin's Houſe, - 
Northumb. 
2. The _ of a cohort of the Carnavii at Newca/le. 
5 The prefect of the firſt wing of the Aſti at Benwel- Hill. 
4. The tribune of the firſt cohort dhe Ruucheir. 


Frixagi at N 
D 5. The 
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x 8. The prefect of the wing called Saviniana at Halton 7 
x00 prefect of the ſecond wing of the Aſti ? Walwicl 


ters. 


7. The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Ba- end Corrawburgh, 


tavi at 
9. The tri * of the fourth cohort of the %% 7 


Gauls at 
10. * tribune of the firſt cohort of the Aſti Great Chefters, 


„The tribune of the ſecond cohort of the 


Dalmatians - 2 = Carvor an. 
12. The tribune of cohort of Dacians, * 
called Elia, at Burdefwald. 


13. The prefect of the wing called Petriana at Cambeck- Fort. 


14. The prefect of a detachment of Moors, 
iyled ed Aureliani, at  Watch-Crefs. 


I m9? tribune of the ſecond cohort of the 
5. Lergi at Stanwicks. 
16. The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Buroh 
Spaniards at 8% 
17. The — of the ſecond cohort of Thra- D nes 
, 12 at EX > 8 
18. The tribune of the marine cohort, 
12 22 412 the firſt coh f the RENE ; 
I e tribune of the cohort o | 
” WE, at 3 a Lanchefter. 
20, e tribune of the third cohort o the ; 
Nervii at { Whitley Caſile. 


21. A bod — bac men in armour at Old Penrith, 


flecken Ola — liſte, 
Nervii, at . 


Ocium autem habet idem Vir ſpectabilis Dux hoc modo. 


1. Principem ex officiis magiſtrorum 4. Adjutorem. 
militum preſentalium alternis 5. Subadjuvam. 
annis, 6. Regerendarium. 
2. Commentarienſem utrumgue. a Exceptores. 
3. Numerarios ex re officiis 8. Singulares et religuos fa- 


ommi anno. miliares. 
The 


2 
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The ſame honourable Duke has his court made up of the fallowing 
g | officers : - | 
1. A principal officer from the 3. Auditors yearly from both 
the courts of the generals of courts. $064 
the ſoldiers in ordinary atten- 4. An Adjutant. 


dance, changed yearly. 5. A Sub-Adjutant, 
2. Maſters of the priſons from 6, A Regiſter. | 
both. | 5 Clerks of Appeals. 
. Serjeants and other officers, 


It appears by this abſtract of the Notitia, that the Romans, ſome 
ſhort time before they quitted the iſland, had drawn down all their 
forces from the weſt and ſouth-weſt to defend the northern borders 
againſt the Picts and Scots. This great armament was chiefly ſta. 
tioned along the line of the wall, of which there were no leſs than 
23 cohorts, &c. placed to guard it; and allowing Sir Henry Savile's 
calculation of the number of a legion to be juſt, that a cohort con- 
ſiſted of 600 foot, that number * 1 by 23, makes 13,800 ; 
a vaſt body of men for that purpoſe. By infpecting Mr. Horſley's 
map, and his draughts of this prodigious valun, it will appear that 
the garriſons on it were placed as thick as they could well ſtand, 
and muſt have been fufficient, both in number and ſtrength, to ſtop 
any attempts of the Barbarians againſt tem. 

he reſt of the forces in the abſtract, conſiſting of a whole legion, 
and thirteen ſeveral detachments of horſe andgfoot, were ſtationed 
at York, and other places circumjacent to the capital, that, as 
Mr. Horſley juſtly obſerves, they might, upon any emergency, be 
eaſily drawn together. = 


To give an account of the ſeveral remains of antiquity which have 
been taken notice of, or are ſtill preſerved amongſt us, we ſhall 


—_ them in the order of time they were diſcovered. 
ur celebrated antiquary, Camden, was the firſt that led the 


| way; for though there muſt have been, in all ages ſince the Romans 


left us, many of their memorials found in this city, yet the barba- 
rous or ſuperſtitious ignorance of thoſe times either deſtroyed or de- 

faced them, ; 
It may ſeem ſtrange, after what has been ſaid before, that there 
ur to be 


is not at this day many nobler teſtimonies of Roman g 


ſeen among us, and that we ſhew no ruins of temples, amphithea- 

tres, palaces, public baths, &c. whoſe edifices muſt once have 

made Eboracum ſhine almoſt as bright as Rome itſelf, The won- 

der will ceaſe in any one who reads the ſequel of this ſtory ; ſuch. 

terrible burnings and devaſtations ; ſuch horrid deſtruction of every 

thing, ſacred or profane, will 58 in it, that it is rather matter 
2 SIRE 


of 


* 


. reſt of the inteſtine troubles of E 
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of ſurprize, how it was poſſible this mutilated city could ever fs 


much as raiſe its head from thoſe heaps of aſhes and ruins it has fo 
often and ſo. deeply been overwhelmed and buried in: for though 
the temple of Bellona be long ſince removed from York, yet, in the 
land, this city has had fo great a 
ſhare, has ſeen itſelf ſo often / ay of war, that the altar of the 
fire-eyed goddeſs might have ſmoked with human gore for ſeveral 
ages, after it and the tenfples were eraſed from their firſt founda- 
tions. | 
To our chriſtian anceſtors, the Anglo-Saxons and Normans, 
we likewiſe owe the defacing or demolithing of almoſt every Ro- 
man altar, or votive monument, that were diſcovered in their 
time. Being zealots in their perſuaſion, and utterly ignorant of 
their great uſe in hiſtory, they took care to eradicate all marks of 
paganiſm wherever they found them. For their own conveniency 
8 obliged to make uſe of the ruins of the Roman buildings 
in- York to erect their churches with; yet it is evident that when- 
ever they met with an inſcription, life the Turks at preſent in 
Greece, they either buried it in the foundation, turned it into the 
wall, broke, or utterly obliterated it. Several inſtances of this 
have been obſerved ; and we are perſuaded that whenever thoſe 
churches fall, or are pulled down to be rebuilt, many now-buried 
Roman monuments and inſcriptions will ſee the light; and it is 
hoped that ſucceeding ages will have more veneration for theſe 
marks of antiquity than tho paſt, 

All we have now to exhibit, is what the laſt century turned out; 
and it is a ſatisfaction to us to think, that time may yet produce 
2 for ſome abler pens to raiſe this ſubject to the height it 

Me have ſaid that Mr. Camden was the firſt who took notice 
of any Roman antiquities or inſcriptions in Vork. That author, 
after giving us the reading of the reverſe of fome of the emperor 
Severus's coins, which we ſhall have occaſion to mention in the 
ſequel, tells us of a memorable inſcription, which he fays he ſaw in 
the houſe of a certain alderman of that city. In his own and con- 
tinuator's' Britannia it is publiſhed in this manner: | 

M. VEREC. DIOGENES Ini. VIR 
COL. EBOR. IDEMQ. MORT. CIVES | £ 
BITVRIX. HEC SIBI VIVVS FECIT. . 

Our antiquary does not give us the reading of this inſcription, 
nor inform us what it was upon, how, nor where it was found. 
Mr. Burton, in his commentary, has aimed at the reading of it. 

The faults of the quadrator, or ſtone-cutter, being amended, 
ſays that author, as ibidemgue for idemgue and civis for cives, the 


inſcription is eaſily read, and ſignifies no more than that Marcus 


Verecundus 
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Nerecundus ar ny: a, . of Bury in Gaſcoigny, overſeer of - 
the highways to the colony at Yor there; who, while alive + 
made 5 8 for himſelf * | =, 
Dr. Gale, on the Itinerary, has there given us a draught of this 
monument, which had been ſo little regarded at York, that in his 
time he found it at Hull, where it then ſerved as a trough for wa- 
tering horſes at an inn. The learned dean calls it theca, which 
properly ſignifies any hollow cheſt or other convenience for putting 
things in. He has likewiſe added four letters more to the inſcrip- 
tion, which he faw 77 the ſtone, but are omitted by Camden. 
The letters are CVBVS, and the dean reads them clariſſimus vir 
bene vivens. | | 
Mr. Horſley took the pains to ſearch out this, venerable monu- 
ment of antiquity, He found it ſtill at Hull, but removed to 
another place, miſerably broken and defaced. It has certainly been 
ſepulchral, and was . as a repoſitory of urns for a whole 
family; che chief of which family having taken care to provide it in 
his life-time, as the inſcription teſtifies. "There have been ſome of 
theſe theceæ lately found in the Roman burial-place without 
Bootham- Bar, but no inſcriptions on them. Likewiſe ſeveral 
proves for urns, viz. ſquare places within ground, covered at the 
ottom with white ſand, on which the urns were placed inverted, 
three, four, or more together. By the letters and numerals on the 
ſtone, it appears plainly that Mr. Burton was miſtaken in his read- 
ing of them, IIIIII vIx has fix numerals, and therefore he muſt be 
one of the fix judges of the Roman colony at Vork: but who this 
officer was, whether civil or military, is not fo — to determine. 
Urſatus, in notis Romanorum, has at leaſt twenty different interpre- 
tations of this ſingle abbreviation. It is commonly known that the 
Romans had their Duumvir, Triumvir, and fo on to Decemvir, 
who were all civil officers; and as the name of the colony imme- 
diately follows this title, our ſevir ſeems to have been one of the 
ſame order in the civil government. The fore cited author has a 
reading ſomething parallel to this VI. VIR, SEN, ET AVG. c. DD. 
which he interprets Sextumvir ſeniorum et auguſtalis colonize dedi- 
cavit, The cvBvs mentioned by dean Gale, and faid to be upon 
the ſtone, is likewiſe confirmed by Mr, Horſley, tho? it is ſtrange 
that Mr. Camden ſhould miſs it: but that author obſerves, that our 
antiquary uſed frequently to omit ſuch letters as were daubtful or 
unintelligible to him, tho? ſufficiently viſible. The quotations Mr. 
Horſle Saws from Pliny and Strabo, ſettle his reading of cyBvs 
beyond contradiftion ; for if the Biturigies were alſo called Cubi, 
as thoſe writers teſtify, it can bear no other, -The inte: pretation 


of the whole inſcription then is this, that Marcus Verecundus 


Diogenes, a ſevir or magiſtrate, in the colony at York, died __ 
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| he was originally a native or citizen of Berri; he made this repoſitory 
/* = Thor his family's urns in his life-time, and his relations took care to 

put his name, office, and place of extraction on it after his death, 

The remains of this monument are ſtill at Hull, in the place and 
condition Mr. Horſley deſcribes them. - 

To preſerve the memory of an inſcription, perhaps the only one 
extant,” wherein the name of Ebor is particularly put, we preſent 
the reader with Mr. Horſley's draught of it ( Fig. 1.). The fize of 
the cheſt is very large, being ſix feet long and near three deep, and 
is of a millſtone-gritt. The chaſm, through which the pricked let- 
ters are carried, ſhews what is wanting of them at this time. 

The next remarkable Roman monument was found under ground, 
| in — the foundation for a houſe on Biſhophill the Elder, in 
j the year 1638. It was preſented to king Charles I. when at York, 
| in 1639, by the' then Sir Ferdinando Fairfax, and was kept at the 
| Mannor. Afterwards Sir Thomas Widrington got it to his houſe 
in Lendal-ſtreet; from whence it was conveyed to the new houſe 
lord Thomas Fairfax built on Biſhophill, where it remained to the 
deſertion of that houſe by his ſon-in-law, the duke of Buckingham. 
From that time neither dean Gale nor Mr. Horſley have been able 
to gain the leaſt intelligence where it has been carried to. Dr. Mar- 
; tin Liſter, a late celebrated phyſician, philoſopher, and antiquary, 
1 faw it at the duke's houſe, and gave this account of it to the Ro 
| Society *. He ſaid it was a ſmall but elegant altar, with figures, 
| in baſh relievo, of ſacrificing inſtruments, &c. on the ſides of it. 
| He adds, that it ſuffered an unlucky accident by the ſtupid igno- 

rance of the. maſons, who were ordered by the late lord Fairfax to 
place it upon a pedeſtal in the court of his houſe at York; and ob- 
ſerves, that this altar is the only inſtance he ever met with, of the 

Romans making uſe of any other ſtone than gritt for them; yet 

| ſays that this is not of the common lime-ſtone, or what is uſually 

* called free-ſtone, but of a certain fort brought from the quarries 
near Malton, becauſe of the tapides judiaci to be ſeen in the texture 
of it. It is pity the doctor did not preſerve the form of the altar 
as well as the inſcription, ſince he commends it ſo much for its 
elegant ſculpture; but fince that ſeems irretrievable, the reader 
muſt be content with the dedication, which, though printed ſeveral 
times, we have been favoured with the moſt exact copy of it yet 
publiſhed, taken from the original by Bryan Fairfax, Eſq. 

I; be inſcription has the feweſt 4 Gov! tr pink in it that we ever 
met with; and, except the laſt line, is obvious to any one that un- 
derſtands the Latin tongue. This bears ſeveral readings; Mr. 
Horſley gives it Aram ſacra faciendo noncupavit dedicavit. Mr, 
Ward, in his annotations publiſhed in the Britannia Romana, takes 

| it 


— — — 


* 4b, Philef. Tragſadt. Vol. 11. 
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it to mean Aram ſacram factam nomine communi dedicavit. Urſatus, 
who certainly had ſeen the like on other altars abroad, reads it, 
Numini conſervatori dedicatum, vel dari juſſit. The Engliſh ver- 
ſion of the whole is this: To the great and 3 Jupiter, and to 
all gods and goddeſſes, houſehold and peculiar gods, Publius Ælius 
Marcianus, prefect of a cohort, for the preſervation of his own 
health and that of his own family, dedicated this altar to the great 
Preſerver. Fig. 2. | 

Dr. Liſter took notice of another remarkable inſcription *, which 
he found in the ſouth wall of the church of All Saints, in North- 
ſtreet, an account of which he likewiſe ſent up to the Society, The 
letters, = the doctor, though a little * are exceeding] 
fair cut, beyond any thing of that kind he had ſeen in England. 


The inſcription, adds he, has the figure of a naked woman on the. 


left ſide of it, and is undoubtedly a monument of conjugal affec- 
tion; but the attempts to read it, both by the doctor and Mr. 
Horſley, are frivolous, there being nothing to be underſtood from 
it except the laſt word, which is very plain and apparent, onvert, 
The ſtone is put in the wall of the church, ſo cloſe to a buttreſs that 
it was imagined half of the inſcription was hid by it, and therefore 
a workman was employed to lay it open; but, upon ſearch, the 
ſtone was found to be broke off in the midſt, to make way for the 
buttreſs to enter the wall, and bind it the firmer. For a farther ex- 
plication of this fragment we refer the reader to the draught of it, 
taken as it appears at preſent. Fig. 3. 

Dr. Gale gives us another imperfect inſcription, which in his 
time was built up in a wall without Micklegate-Bar, near the 
Mount. It is now loſt, ſo that we have taken it from the dean's 
authority, but have no more to ſay of it, than that this ſeems alſo 
to have been ſepulchral. Minna WW the name of the perſon 
deceaſed, the name occurs in Gruter. Fg. 4. 

We are indebted to Dr. Liſter likewiſe for a curious obſervation 
he made of the baſis of a multangular tower, and ſome length of 
a wall, whoſe manner of building with brick and ſtone evidently 
ſhews it to be Roman. The deſcription the doctor gave of it to 
the Royal Society is as follows: la | 

« Carefully viewing the-antiquities of York & (the dwelling of at 
leaſt two of the Roman emperors, Severus and Conſtantius) I found 
a part of a wall yet ſtanding, which is undoubtedly of that time. It 
is the ſouth of the Mint-Yard, formerly the hoſpital of St. 
Laurence ||; it conſiſts of a multangular tower, which did lead to 

| . . * Bootham-Bar, 
* 4b. Philof. Tranſact. Vol. 111. 
t Mr. Drake,. in his Eboracum, calls it conivert. 
5 46. Philoſoph. Tranſack. Vol. 111. 
A miſtake, it is St. Leonard's, 
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Bootham-Bar, and about of a wall, which ran the _ 
of Conyng-ſtrect, as he who ſhall attentively view it on both fi 
may diſcern. | 
4 The outſide to the river is faced with a very fmall ſaxum qua- 
dratum, about four inches thick, and laid in levels like our modern 


© brick-work; yet the length of the ſtones is not obſerved, but are as 
hoy fell out in hewing. From the foundation twenty courſes of 
the 


ſmall ſquare ſtones are laid, and over them five courſes of Ro- 
man brick. Theſe bricks are laid ſome length-ways, ſome end- 
ways in the wall, and were called lateres diatone; after theſe five 
courſes of brick, other twenty-two courſes of ſmall ſquare ſtones, 


as before deſcribed, are laid, which raiſe the wall feet higher, 


and then five more courſes of the fame Roman bricks are laid *; 
beyond which the wall is imperfect, and caped with modern build- 
ing. Note, That in all this height there is no caſement or loop- 
but one entire and uniform wall, from which we may infer, 
that the wall was built ſome courſes higher, after the ſame ordef. 
The bricks were to be as thoroughs, or, as it were, ſo many new 
foundations to that which was to be ſuperſtructed, and to bind the 
two ſides together firmly; for the wall itſelf is only faced with ſmall 
ſquare ſtone, and the middle thereof filled with mortar and pebble. 
C Theſe bricks are about 17 inches long of our meafure, about 
11 inches broad, and two and an half thick. This, having caufed 
eral to be carefully meaſured, I give in round numbers, and do 
d them to agree very well with the Roman foot, which the 
learned antiquary Graves has left us, viz. of its being about half 
an inch leſs than ours. They ſeem to have ſhrunk in the baking 
more in the breadth than in the length, .which is but reaſonable, 
becauſe of its eaſier yielding that way, and fo for the ſame reaſon 
more in thickneſs ; for we ſuppoſe them to have been deſigned in 
the mold for three Roman inches. 2 


en in the minuteſt parts of building, is to be plainly obſerved, as 
is miſerable ruin of Roman workmanſhip ſhews. In our Gothick 
buildings there is a total neglect of meaſure and proportion of the 
courſes, as though that was not much material to the beauty of the 


* I ſhall only add this remark, That proportion and uniformity, 


whole; whereas, indeed, in nature's works, it is from the fym- 


metry of the very grain whence ariſes much of the beauty.” 
It muſt be obſerved on this particular deſcription of the doctor, 
That the ſtones of the wall are not of 8 but of the 
common free-ſtone, there being no occaſion to fire in an ex- 
terior part of a fortification. Next, that the building of the tower 
is the Tame on the inſide of it as on the out, and has a communi- 
1 | cation 
* Vitruvius ſays, this manner of building with brick and flone was 
originally African, | 
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cation with Bootham-Bar, under the rampart that hides it that 
way. The foundation of this tower is of a ſingular ſhape and 
ſtrength, the angle it commands requiring the latter in an extra- 
ordinary degree, and the form of it comes the neareſt a circle that 
any ſuch building can admit of. The wall that runs from it ſouth- 
eaſt makes a ſtraight line, and, no doubt, anciently went along 
the eaſt ſide of Conyng-ſtreet, as far as the Foſs ®, the foundations 
of all the houſes in the line diſcovering the marks of it. A piece 
of it was about fifty years ago laid open, by dic ine a drain in Len- 
dale, about twenty or thirty yards below the ne gates ; the 
cement that compoſed this fragment was ſo exceeding hard, that 
the workmen had much ado to lower it to their level. A view 
of the tower, in its preſent ſtate, is here given. | 

In March 1770, the workmen digging a drain from the offles 

Tavern, then erecting in St. Helen's Square, to the Common- 
Hall Lane, at about ſeven feet and a half below the ſurface of the 
preſent pavement, came to three walls, leading from N. E. by N. 
to 8. W. by S. The breadth of the wall next to Lendale was nine 
feet ſix inches, and the other two eleven feet ſix inches each. 
They were compoſed of large cobbles, ſo ſtrongly cemented that 
no tools could ſeparate them, till large fires were made upon them - 
in order to burn the cement, and even then it was with the greateſt 
difficulty that they got near two feet cut off them with iron wedges, 
but their depth is not known. The ſpace betwixt each wall is 
three feet and a half, filled with clay that ſeemed to have been 
tempered and cloſe rammed. 
Since the time of Dr. Liſter, a ſtone, with an inſcription upon 
it, was diſcovered in digging a cellar in Conyng-ſtreet, in the line 
of the Roman wall aforeſaid. The ftone is of grit, the letters 
large, and ſoon after the finding was placed in the back-yard 
wall of Mrs. Crumpton's houſe, below the Black-Swan inn in 
that ſtreet, from whence it has been removed, and is now depo- 
ſited in the record-chamber at the guildhall in this city. Our 
countryman, and late diligent antiquary, Mr, Thoreſby, of Leeds, 
gave the Royal Society an account of it in theſe words : 

« The Roman monument, lately diſcovered at York, was found 
not far from the Roman, wall and multangular tower, which 
Dr. Liſter has given ſo curious a deſcription of. This monument 
dedicated to the Genius, or tutelar deity of the place, is not of the 

5 E coarſe 


® See the plan of the city, where a line is drawn from this tower 
along Conyng-ſtreet and Caſtlegate to the Foſs, to make, as we imagine, 
an interior fortification to the city. Clifford"'s tower, whoſe mount is 
certainly Roman, commands one end of it. N 


t Abriag. Phileſ. Tranſ. v. 5. 
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coarſe rag that the generality of the Roman altars are, but of a 
finer grit, like that at my lord Fairfax's houſe in York *. It is 

. twenty-one inches long and cleven broad, and is inſcribed Genio 
loci ſeliciter. (Fig. 5.) There was a latger ſtone found with it, 
but without any infcription ; nor is there upon any of them the re- 
preſentation of a ſerpent or a young viſage: by both which the an- 
cients ſometimes deſcribed theſe Dit Topici. If the name had been 
added, it would have gratified the curioſity of ſome of our neſteric 
antiquaries ; but they muſt yet acquieſce, for ought I know, in 
their old vi, who is ſaid to be the tutelar deity of the city of the 
Brigantes. 

* The author of this votive monument ſeems to have the fame 
ſuperſtitious veneration for the Genius of York, as thoſe at Rome 
had for theirs, whoſe naine they were prohibited to mention or in- 
quire aſter. Hence it is, that upon their coins the name of this 
deity is never expreſſed, but in a more popular manner by Genius 
P. R. or Pop. Rom.” | | ; 

'Fhe dedication of this votive tablet, for its ſhape will not ad- 
mit of an altar, is molt certainly a great compliment paid to our 
city; and Rome itſelf could not have had a greater in its fulleſt 
glory. It is well known that the ſuperſtitious Romans believed 
a good and a bad Genius did attend both perſons, cities, and 

countries. : 

But the greateſt and moſt remarkable diſcovery that we have yet 
made, happened about the year 1686. Ihe honour of being the 
firſt obſervator of this, as well as the next, is due to the memory 
of Mr. Thoreſby. He ſent an account of them to the Royal Society, 
which was afterwards publithed in their Tranſactions. The afore- 
{aid writer has been a little more explicit about their venerable re- 

liques in his own Ducatus Leadiſenſis, p. 320, and we ſhall make 
uſe of his own words from thence. 

The ſepulchral monument of the ſtandard-bearer to the ninth 
legion was dug up in Trinity-gardens, near Micklegate, York, 
and was happily reſcued by Bryan Fairfax, Eſq; from the brutiſh 
workmen, who had broke it in the midſt, and were going to make 
uſe of it for two troughs, as they call them, to bind a wall; but, 
by that worthy gentleman's direction, it was walled upright with 
the inicription and effigies to the front, and is ſince removed to the 
gardens of Sir Henry Goodricke, at Ribſton.—The brick had 
been ſeveral times made uſe of, with broken ſtones and brick-bats, 
by Mr. Smith, in making moulds for caſting bells. Upon my 
inquiry after inſcriptions in that ancient city, he recollected himſelf 
that he had feen ſome old letters, but thought the brick was loſt, 
though upon ſearch we found the piece, which is inſcribed Legio 

ix vic. 
* This is an eld building on Biſhophill, now in ruins, 
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ix vic. (Fig. 6.) This is alſo an argument of the peace thoſe parts 
enjoyed at that time, which I take to be the latter end ot Severus's 
reign; making of bricks, and caſting up highways, being the 
uſual employment for ſoldiers at ſuch vacancies.” 

Mr. Horſley has given us the following account of this inſcrip- 
tion, and its hiſtory : - 

« This very curious and remarkable inſcription was firſt diſco- 
vered in Trinity-vard, Micklegate, and is now at Ribſton, near 
Wetherby, being carefully preſerved under cover in a garden be - 
longing to Sir Henry Goodricke, who knows how to ſet a juſt va- 
lue on this curious piece of antiquity. It has been communicated 
to the public by Mr. Thoreſby in the Philoſophical Trantactions ; 
and from thence it has been inſerted in the late edition of Camden's 
Britannia, but ill repreſented as to the ſhape and cut of the letters. 
Dr. Gale, in his edition of Aenini Itinerarium, has done it morę 
juſtice ; tor the letters are well cut, ſtrong and clear, and all of 
them yet very legible : particularly the Lec1o vIIII. at the end 
of the fourth line, is diſtinct and certain, which is the great curt- 
olity of the inſcription. . The principal difficulty, in reſpect to the 
reading, is in the beginning of the ſecond line. Mr. Thorelby, 
who gives us no part of the inſcription but the laſt line and this, 
would have it to be /ubens voluit, which is neither agreeable to the 
letters themſelves, or the ſituation of them, nor at all conſiſtent 
with the obvious ſenſe of the reſt of the inſcription. Upon fight 
of the original | was ſoon convinced theſe letters were LVOLIF, 
the laſt three, LTF, being all connected together; and they muſt, 
I think, be read Luci voltinia [tribu] filius; fo that it expreſſes 
the father's tribe, though the ſon was of Vienna in Gaul, which 
was a famous Roman colony, Provincia Vinnenfis was one of the 
ſeventeen provinces of Gaul, which were under the Prgjectus Pre - 
torio Galliarum, This Tribus Foltinia is likewiſe mentioned upan 
another inſcription in Cumberland. It may ſeem ſtrange, perhaps, 
that the F. for Filius ſhould be joined in tlie ſame character that in- 
cludes two letters of the preceding words; but we have an inſtance 
of the like kind on another inſcription at Great Salke!d in Cumber- 
land, where the ſame cypher includes two letters belonging to two 
different words. The flourith annexed to the foot of the firit N in 
the third line, is ſomewhat peculiar, but very diſtinct. The word 
Ruyfinus occurs in another of our inſcriptions. "The ret has no 
difficulty; and as for the Legio Nona, I have given a full account 
of it in the hiſtory of the Roman legions in Britain, The figure of. 
this ſigntfer is placed above the inſcription with his vexi//um in one 
hand, or the /z7num of a cohort, according to Mr. Ward, whoſe 
conjecture I thall add, and a thing like a ba{ket in the other. There 
is ſomewhat of much the ſame appearance in the hand of a foldier 

2 upon 
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upon a funeral ſtone at Skirway in Scotland. This may poſſibly 

repreſent the veſſel for holding or meaſuring of corn, which was 
rt of a Roman ſoldier's pay.” What our author adds from Mr. 
ard is this: I : 

I am inclined to think what the image holds in his right-hand 

is the enſign of a cohort or manipulus. It ſeems very poſſible, 
from a paſſage in Cæſar, that every cohart had its cally enſign. 
Now, in all the legionary coins of Mark Anthony, the eagle is 
placed between two ſuch enſigns as this image holds in his right- 
hand. As the eagle therefore was the ftandard of the whole le- 
gion, one would be led to think theſe were deſigned to repreſent 
the enſigns of the cohorts, as next in order. But ſince ſome very 
learned men have thought them rather the enſigns of the manipuli, 
I would leave every one to judge of them as he pleaſes. What the 
image holds in his Mitel I take to be the vexillum of a century. 
The form of the vexillum ſeems, I think, to favour this opinion; 
for it was four-ſquare, as appears by the draught given.“ 

We have nothing to add after this particular deſcription of the 
monument by theſe great antiquaries, but to preſent the reader with 
a draught of it (Fig. 7.) On the death of Sir Henry Goodricke 
this monument was purchaſed by the late Henry Fairfax, Eſq; and 
now lies in a cellar at Toulſton-hall, from whence we could wiſh 
to have it removed back to York, to be repoſited in ſome ſafe place, 
as a laſting monument of its ancient glory. | 

On the church-yard wall of St. Laurence, without Walmgate, 
lie two very ancient ſtatues, proſtate (Fig. 8.); but whether 
Roman or Saxon, Pagan or Chriſtian, is not eaſy to determine, 
though Dr. Gale ſuppoſed them to be ſtatues of a Roman ſenator 
and his lady; but the form of the beard on one of them is a ſtrong 
argument againſt that ſuppoſition. The head which is ſtruck in 
the wall — — theſe — is certainly Roman, both from the 
grit and ſculpture that its age demonſtrates. 

The next thing we ſhall take notice of, in relation to the Ro- 
mans, is the quantity of their Coins, Signets, Fibulæ, Urns, Sar- 
cophagi, Sc. which have been found with us. As to the coins, 
though no doubt every age, ſince their time, has diſcovered many, 
yet an accident in the laſt has thrown out more than could be ſeen 
without it. This has happened by the quantity of ground dug up 
for gardens in and about the city of late years; but then, though 
ſeveral by this means arg found, yet we may preſume that many 

more are deſtroyed by it. The loads of manure which the gardi- 
ners uſe to enrich the foil to their purpoſe, has, by its nitrous qua- 
lity, perfectly diſſolved all thoſe which time had any way eroded 

before-hand. | 
About 
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About the year 1731 a gold criſpus was taken up in a garden 
adjoining to the houſe now inhabited by Mrs. Condon, without 
Bootham-Bar. The coin is well preſerved, and being placed 
amongſt the rariſſimi by the collectors, it was thought fit to exhi- 
bit a draught of it. Fig. 2 | | ; 

Signets, or ſeals, of different ſorts, both what the Italians call 
cameos and intaglios, have been moſt certainly found in or about our 
city, in yay age ſince the time of the Romans; but how loſt 
again, or diſperſed, is uncertain. Two or three of them fell into 
the hands of Mr. Drake, and were by him preſented to the collec- 
tion of the Antiquarian Society. The firſt was diſcovered in the 
Mannor garden, but had an unlucky ſtroke of a ſpade acroſs it in 
digging up. It is a beryl. The engraving is thought to be a 
Pallas ( Fig. 10.) the ſpear, ſhield, ſnake, &c. denoting that god- 
deſs ; but in later ages it had been ſet and made uſe of for a coun- 
ter-ſeal (as the word ſecretum, inſcribed thereon, imports} by R. 
de Sepeſhevet, that is, Richard or Robert Sheepſhead, probably ſome 
monk of the abbey of St. Mary, who might have found it 2 or 300 
years ago. | 

The next ſeal is cut on another beryl, but of a different and more 
extraordinary impreſs than the former ( Fig. 11.) It is a Judi- 
crous repreſentation, in hieroglyphics, of the warm love, to call 
it no worſe, that Otho, before he was emperor, had for Poppza 
Sibina, the lady whom Nero took from him, married, and after- 
wards killed with a kick on the belly, when ſhe was with child by 
the monſter. | 

The ſtory of Otho's amours with Poppæa is related very fully 
in Tacitus, ann. 13; in Suetonius, in Vita Othonis; and alſo in 
Plutarch, Vita Galbæ. By theſe authorities it appears that there 
was a ſham marriage trump'd up betwixt the two lovers, in order 
to prevent Nero's taking her from Otho, the Romans holding it 
highly unlawful to take another man's wife from him. But this 
did not hinder the tyrant from committing the rape; and it is mat- 
ter of wonder that he let Otho eſcape with his life ; which he did, 
though he ſent him proprætor into a very remote province, a kind 
of an honourable baniſhment, whilſt Nero enjoyed the lady, and 
at length diſpatched her in manner before related. ; 

This ſatryrical repreſentation has the figure of a Priapus, dreſſed 
out with all the emblems of luſt imaginable. It has a cock's head 
with the mouth open; the body of a Penis, on which is planted 
Cupid's wings ; the tail of a goat ; and Satyr's legs, the thighs of 
which plainly repreſent the Teſtes. This ſtrange creature is offer- 
ing a bright flaming torch, or a dart, or perhaps a branch of myr- 
tle, upon an altar with one of his feet. The inſcription on the 

verge OTHO POP SABI, and underneath F C, may be thus 


read: 
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A trophy on a laurel; the ſecond, a diſarmed ſoldier or gladiator, 


lar elegance in it, as well as the mixed metal of which it is caſſ, 


and indeed we never heard of any urns being found within, tho 
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read: Otho Poppææ Sabine facem conjugalem [offert] or ſome ſuch 


nany | 


other word, the verb being oftener underſtood than expreſſed in 4 N 


longer Roman inſcriptions than this. Or the F C may be rea 

Faſcinum conſecrat, and in the latter ſenſe will better agree with the 

repreſentation, which is deſigned to be as obſcene and ſatyrical a 
ſible. 

T he ſeal was found ſomewhere in Conyng-ftreet, and preſente; 

to Mr, Drake by Mr. Beckwith, late a jeweller in York. The 

drawing of it, for the better obſeryation, is taken juſt as large again 
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as the ſtone really is. : urial- 
The next is a gem found in York, but in what part of it i; 1 
now uncertain, The ſtone is a beautiful large onyx, with the po- xp 
etical repreſentation of Bellerophon, Pegaſus, and Chimera cu F c 
upon it. The ſame intaglio is repreſented in Gorlazus, and is V“. * 
him called Bellerophon and Chimæra. : mn 


This exaCtly agrees with a drawing of the very ſame intaglio 
1 : f ar ie lea 
publiſhed in a book of antique gems, coins, &c, in the Elector Pa- N. od 
latine's cabinet; with this difference only, that this is cut out on aq * f 
onyx, and the other on a ſardonyx, and ſomewhat larger. The 3 
late repreſents both. #: tymot 
Pla [9 g. I2, 13. 


Fig. 14, 15, repreſent two more intaglios from the late Dr, , 4 * 
LES collection. They are cut on cornelians, but by a very ae 
indifferent artiſt, "The firſt repreſents a military figure hanging . 
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reſting on the ſtump of a tree, and ſeeming to reſign his very hel. 
met, which he holds in his left-hand. 

About the year 17 34 was found in Walmgate, York, the little 
image repreſented by Fig. 16, 17. It is certainly an image of 83. 
turn; but whether Roman or no is uncertain ; though a particu- 


denotes it of Roman workmanſhip. If fo, this image has in al 


probability been one of their houſehold gods. A hollowneſs within 8 
ſeems to — as if it had been ſet upon a prop for chamber- wor- e 4 
ſhip. 

he road 


By an accident in opening a large piece of ground to dig clay 
for bricks, betwixt Bootham and Clifton, on the left hand, at 
very ſmall diſtance from the city, have been thrown up many Ro- 
man ſtone coffins, and a great quantity of urns, of different co- 
lours, ſizes, and ſhapes. The law of the twelve tables expreſs 
ordained that the dead, and the rites belonging to them, ſhould be 
removed to ſome diſtance from the city. This law, which they 
likewiſe had from the Greeks, the Athenians were ſtrict in; but 
we are told the Romans frequently diſpenſed with it. What ws 
then practiſed at Rome, we may believe was the ſame at York; 
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nany hundreds have been diſcovered without the city. Stone cot- 
ins have been a ung bs up, and ſome monuments diſcovered, 
5 Lvcivs Dyccivs, &c. but no urns that we ever heard of. It 


= natural to ſuppoſe that they lighted their funeral piles without the 
* "Wity ;\and we are told that the Campus Martis was the common 
ace for ſuet” ſolemnities. This place, which was formerly an 
pen field, is now the principal part of New Rome; and if the reader 
Ty ill examine Donatus's draught of Romulus's wall, and the Campus 


_ *Wiartis without it, he will find that it exactly correſponds with our 
San urial-place at York. Clifton fields, which have been incloſed little 
ore than a century, were formerly open enough to have been the 
umpus Martis to EBORACVM. There is a plain tumulus be- 
Po. ond the brick-kilns, on which a wind-mill has been placed; and 


Ys o doubt, if the ground was to be opened that way, ſeveral more 
> /Wuricd remains would be diſcovered. The gate which leads to this 
„end repoſitory of their dead, is called Bootham-Bar ; which name, 
'Þ. he learned dean Gale obſerved, might be deduced from the Britiſh 
©" Word bogth, which ſignifies, burning, as a gate out of which the 
2" "Momans uſed to burn their dead. We ſhall not contradict this 


tymology ; it is apt enough; and did not another bid much fairer 
or it, which we · muſt mention in the ſequel, it would do us a great 
Jeal of honour : but be that as it may, the place we have deſcribed 
vas moſt certainly, in their time, a common place of interment on 
S "? Whis ſide the city; though, by what follows, it will appear that in 
ther parts, without the walls, urns, &c. have been diſcovered 
hich ſhews that, if the like accident of digging ſhould happen 
llewhere, the ſame curioſities might be found, though perhaps 
8. Not in ſuch quantities. 

What has been remarked by Dr. Liſter, Mr. Thoreſby, &c. 
and ſent to the Royal Society, concerning theſe ſepulchral repoſi- 
n res of the ancients, ſhall be given in their own words; which, 
ith ſome further diſcoveries and obſervations, will diſmiſs che 
ac thole affair. | 

And firſt the learned doctor. —* Here are found at York *, in 
he road, or Roman ſtreet, out of Micklegate, and likewiſe by the 
wer ſide, where the brick-kilns now are, urns of three different 
Ro Nempers, viz. 1. Urns of a blueiſh grey colour, having a great 

uantity of coarſe ſand wrought in with the clay. 2. Others of 
te ſame colour, having either a my fine ſand mixed with it, full 
1d he | mica, or Cat ſilver, or made of c 
they ins of fine clay, with little or no ſand in it. Thete laſt are quite 
bur hroughout of a red colour, like fine bole. Alſo many of theſe red 
ots are elegantly adorned with figures in baſſo relievs, and uſually 


- was 
* he workman's name, which I think others have miſtaken for the 
tho perſon's 


* Abridgment of the Philoſophical Ii anſucbiens, v. 3. 


ay naturally fandy., 3. Red 


* 
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perſon's name buried there, upon the bottom or cover, as Tana- 
RIVS, and ſuch-like ; but that very name J have ſeen upon ſeveral 
pots, both here and at 1 After all, theſe are glazed inſide 
and out with a kind of varniſh of a bright coral colour. 

« The compoſition of the firſt kind of pots did firſt give me oc- 
caſion to diſcover the places where they were made. The one 
about the midway betwixt Wilberfoſs and Barnby on the Moor, 
ſix miles from York, in the ſand-hills or rifing ground where now 
the warren is, where I have found ſcattered widely up and down, 
broken pieces of urns, flag, and cinders. The other is on the 
fand-hills at Santon, ear Bi g, in Lincolnſhire,” | 

We ſhall omit what the doctor obſerves farther on this ſort of 
urns, and give Mr. Thoreſby's account, who followed him . 

I have added to my Roman curioſities two entire urns, both 
of the blueiſh grey colour, of different forms, with ſome of the 
burnt bones in them ; the lefſer of them is almoſt in the form of 
the Roman ſimpulum or guttus, and by the narrowneſs of the neck 
ſeems rather to have been a kind of /acrimatory, or veſlel for ſome 
kind of liquid matter rather than aſhes. I have likewiſe part of an 
aguæduct, which is turned in form of a ſcrew on the inſide, has a 
narrow neck at one end, to put into the open end of the next; 
and ſeveral of theſe, each a foot long and four inches broad, were 
found thus placed in the Roman burial-place at York, by the river 
ſide out of Bootham-Bar, which was indiſputably the place the 
Romans made uſe of for that end, as appears by the great number 
of urns frequently found there, when they dig the clay for bricks, 
And that it continued the place of their ſepulture, after their cuſtom 
of burning, introduced in the tyrannous dictatorſhip of Sylla, was 
aboliſhed, is evident by a remakable hypogeum, without any urns 
in it, diſcovered in the winter 1696. It was large enough to con- 
tain two or three corpſes, and was paved with brick nigh two 
inches thick, eight in breadth and length, being equilaterally ſquare; 
upon which was a ſecond pavement of the fame Roman brick, to 
cover the ſeams of the lower, and prevent the working up of ver- 
min : but thoſe that covered the vault were the moſt remarkable 
that I ever ſaw, being about two feet ſquare, and of a proportionable 
thickneſs. | 

Again: © I have procured part of the bottom t, which conſiſted 
of ſeveral ſuch pieces, for the convenience of baking, of an ald 
Roman coffin, which was lately dug up in their burying-place out 
of Bootham-Bar, York. It is of the red clay, but not ſo fine as 


the urns, having a oe quantity of coarſe ſand wrought up in 
orm, which is entire as it was at firſt moulded, 
| i: 


the clay. As to the 


* Abridgment of the Pbilgſipbica l Tranſactions, v. 3. 
t 46id. v. 5. ed. Jones. 
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it is fourteen inches and a half long, and eleven broad at the nar- 
row end, and near twelve and a half at the broader ; this was the 
loweſt part of the feet, and the reſt were proportionably broader 
till it came to the ſhoulder ; it is an inch thick beſides the ledges, 
which are one broad and two thick, and extend from the bottom 
of either ſide within three inches of the top, where it is wholly 
flat and ſomewhat thinner, for the next to lie upon it; which ſe- 
veral parts were thus joined together by ſome pin I preſume, for 
at the end of each tile is a hole that would receive a common 
ſlate- pin. "Theſe edges are wrought a little hollow, I ſuppoſe to 
receive the ſides, and at the feet are two contrary notches to faſten 
of Wl the end- piece. This bottom I ſhould - conclude to have conſiſted 
chiefly of eight ſuch parts, from a like character 8 impreſt upon 
h che clay by the Sandapilariu's finger before its baking, but that I 
e ſomewhat doubt whether numeral figures be of that antiquity in 
f W theſe European parts. I got alſo ſome ſcars of broken urns dug up 
k in Mr. Giles's garden, which are of the fineſt clay that I have 
e ever ſeen, with which was found a Roman ſhuttle, about three 
| inches and a half long, but not one broad in the very middle; the 
a W hollow of the licium, being. but one-fourth of an inch in the 
3 broadeſt part, ſhews that it was for ſilk or very fine linen.“ 
e At the ſame place the aforeſaid author gives this account of ano- 
r ther diſcovery: They have lately found a very remarkable lead 
e WW coffin, which was about ſeven feet long, was incloſed in a prodi- 
r gious ſtrong one made of oak planks about two inches and a half 
ö. thick, which, beſides the rivettings, were tacked together with 
n WW braggs or great iron nails; the nails were four inches long, the 
heads not die-wiſe as the large nails now are, but perfectly flat, and 
s an inch broad. Many of them are almoſt conſumed with ruſt, 
and fo is the outſide of the planks, but the heart of the oak is firm, 
0 | and the lead freſh and pliable ; whereas one found in 1701, is brit- 
de, and almoſt wholly confumed, having no plaaks to guard it. 
o WW The bones are light and entire, though probably interred 1500 
e 
e 


years ago, for it is above ſo many centuries ſince that cuſtom of 
burning gave place to that more natural one of interring the dead; 
which, according to Monſ. Muret, was re- introduced by the An- 
tonines. I have a thigh-bone, which is wonderfully light, and 
d WW the lower jaw, which was furniſhed with all its teeth. The double 
d Wl coffins were ſo heavy, that they were forced to drag them out of 
t the dormitory with a team of oxen.” 
$ An anonymous writer * to the Royal Society ſays, “ There was 
lately found at the brick-kilns without Bootham-Bar, an old 
„earthen veſſel, which is preſerved in the Muſzum Aſhmoleum at 
Oxford. (Fig. 18.) It is by 18 ſuppoſed to be an urn, by 
; others 


* Abriag. of the Phileſ. Tran/. v, 5. ed. Jenes. 
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others a flower-pot ; the clay is the colour of Halifax clay when 
burnt. The potter's part is well performed, the face being boſe 


* from within with a finger, when upon the wheel, and ſome ſtroke; 


of red paint about the curls of the head and eye-brows, and two 
red threads about the neck. On the backſide of the veſſel a leaf i 


drawn in red, which is ſtill very freſh, but no glazing neither 


upon the clay nor red colour; the face upon the veſſel is as large 
as that of a middle-fized woman.“ 
Some other kinds of urns, &c. were found at York, and had 
a place in our Leeds antiquary's muſæum. Theſe he has thought 
fit to give us the icons of, and from his plate have added them to 
ours, that nothing might be wanting to illuſtrate this ſubject. 
Roman curiofities found at York, which were in Mr. Thoreſby's 
muſeum. 
The Roman brick, Les. 1x. vic. 
Fig; 19. A Roman key, made in the form of a ring to wear upon 
— finger. found at the briek-kilns out of Bootham- 
| 6 | 

20. A fibula veſtiaria found at the fame place. 

21. A Roman bracelet, of copper wreathed, found in the 
Hypogzum already deſcribed, being eight inches in 
circumference. | 

22. A bead of earth, curiouſly wrought. 

23. Another of blue glaſs, with white ſakes of that ſort, 
called adder-beads, or Druids amulets. 

24. Another, curiouſly enamelled white, red, and dark blue. 
All theſe at the place aforeſaid. 

25. A ſepulchran urn, that will contain near a gallon? 

26. Another, that.will contain near a quart, 

27. A ſmall one full of the aſhes of a child, 

28. A ſmall red urn. 

209. One of blue. 

30. Another of a different form. 

31% One of thoſe commonly called lacrimatories. 

ne of white clay. ; 

red bottle, that will contain half a congius. 

Part of a veſſel that ſeenis to have been a patera, 
35+ One of the parts of a Roman aquæduct. 

| All diſcovered near the brick-kilns aforeſaid. 

Found in York, now in the Afſhmolean muſeum. 

36. A Roman enamel chequered, found with certain urns, 
37. A Roman lamp. & 
38. The leg of a Tripos, braſs. 1 1 
39. A Roman ring of jet, found inMMigging clay for bricks, 
with urns, p 
| n 
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In the late Dr. Langwith's collection. 
Fig. 40. A Roman patera. The ſame ſize as to the original, 

41. A curious Roman urn, the original 8 inches high, the 
colour of the clay a yellowiſh brown. 

42. The flew of an hypocauſtum. This is exactly a Ro- 
man foot in height, the other parts in proportion. 
Dr. Langwith obſerves, that the hypocauſtum, 
which this was deſigned for, muſt have been ſuch a 
one as that deſcribed in the Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 306. 

43. 44. Two other draughts of urns. i 

The doctor adds, that he has other urns of different ſhapes, ſizes, 
and materials, found in the Roman burying- place at York, but 
tneſe being the moſt curious, he ſent theſe draughts. He ſtrongly 
ſuſpects that there was a Raman pottery as well as a burying-place 
at or near where theſe urns, &c. are, and wiſhes it was carefully 
obſerved with that view. 

In the late Dr. Langwith's muſæum was likewiſe a round ſtone 
ball, which Mr. Thoreſby calls an harpaſtum ; a name which 
can by no means agree with it, for it is fitter to knock a man's 
brains out than to play withal, 

Alſo a braſs ring — in the place above. It is big enough 
or an ordinary man's wriſt, and was perhaps formerly put about 
hat of a ſlave, | 

A Roman bead found in the ſame place. It is of a reddiſh co- 
our, and looks as if it were made of baked earth, but is enamelled 

ith yellow and green, which looks like glaſs; the fize of it is 
uch the ſame with No. 22, on the plate. Mr. Thoreſby fancies 
neſe kinds of beads to be like the adder's beads ; but Dr. Lang- 
vith had-ſeveral of theſe in his collection, and could not ſee any 
eſemblance. 

But amongſt the many Roman curioſities found at York, and 

t preſerved, there are none deſerve a place in this work better 
han -this antique head, which we hear exhibit a draught of as 
arge as the original, It was found in digging a cellar in the 
lannor, or the ruins of the Abbey of St. Mary's, York, about 
xty years ago, and was given to Roger Gale, Eſq; who ſuppoſes 
a Lucretia, there being no goddeſs in all their theology to aſ- 
ribe it to. For the reſt we refer to the plate, as a laſting memo- 
al of Roman elegance and ingenuity, . 

A Roman grave for urns, the door of which was covered with 
ite ſand; alſo two ſtone coffins were diſcovered ab the 
ar 1730, in which laſt the bones were found very light an 
ut entire. | 
About forty years ago was dug up, near the Mount, out of 
lieklegate-Bar, a glaſs and * urn. The former was broke 

2 into 
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into two or three pieces; it was coated on the inſide, with a ſort of BE 
blueiſh filver colour, like that of a looking-glaſs ; and is what our 
philoſophers call the elerum of the ancients. The leaden one 8. 
was immediately ſold by the workmen who found it, to a plumber, 
2 ignorance ſuffered him to beat it together and melt it R. 
own. | | a ö 
Fig. 45. A pedeſtal of the grit kine, 2 feet high and 10 inches A 
broad, was found near Micklegate-Bar, 1740, with an inſcrip- Ll 
tion as on oo which is ſubmitted to the curious. | 


Fig. 46. Was found in 1747, in digging the foundation of 2 — 
houſe in Micklegate, wn St. Martin's nas The work- 

men having dug. much below any former foundation that could be 
obſerved, at the depth of 10 feet came to a ſtone, which, when 
taken up, appeared to have figures upon it, but greatly defaced, 
It is 2 feet 3 inches long, 1 foot 104 inches broad, and 7 inches — 
thick. A drawing of it was taken by our Vork antiquary, Francis 
Drake, Eſq; and ſent to the learned Dr. Stukely, who returned 
the following ſhort, but curious explanation, which was tranſ- 
mitted by M; „Drake to the Royal Society. 

« This drawing is a great curioſity: it is a ſculpture of Mi- 
thras, as uſual, facrificing a bull. He bas on the Perſian mantle, 
called candys, and the Phrygian bonnet, called tyara. He re- 
preſents the Archimagus, performing the great annual ſacrifice, 
at the ſpring equinox, according to the Patriarchal uſage, 

« Theſe ceremonies to Mithras were generally celebrated in a 
cavg of a rock ; therefore this ſculpture was found ſo deep in the, 
eartn. 

« "There is commonly a figure on each ſide of him, habited in 
the ſame manner, ſtanding croſs-legged; the one holds a torch 
up, the other down: here is only the latter in your ſculpture ; 
the other is imperfect, : 

« Underneath is the figure of a horſe, intimating the ſun's 
courſe: for in the time when the old Patriarchal cuſtoms be- 
came prophane and deſecrated into idolatry, they made Mithras to 
be the Apollo, or ſun; whence theſe ſculptures had a number of 
ſymbols relating to the ſolar circuit of the year, through the 
twelve Zodiacal conſtellations, The two figures attending on 
the Archimagus are inferior officers to him. There is a myſtery 
in their ſtanding croſs-legged, like our effigies of Croiſaders in 
churches, and it means the ſame thing; for the croſs was one 

part of the Mithriac ceremonies. Theſe two, by the different 
£ attitude of their torches, repreſent day and night, as Mithras re- 
reſents the ſun. The figure imperfectly drawn at the tail of 
the horſe, is, I believe, a genius twiſted round with a ſnake ; 
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which means the vitality imparted to all things by the ſolar 


wer. . 

« The other figures are too imperfect to trouble you with con- 
jectures about them; but they all regard the ſame deſign, They 
are officiating prieſts, and dreſt in a ſymbolic manner, to intimate 
the ſun's influence and annual motion. 

« The Romans became extremely fond of the Mithriac ſacreds, 
whence here you find this ſculpture in the imperial city. I faw 
an image of Mithras at Cheſter, and no doubt there are many 
more in Britain, 

« St, Jerom, in his epiſtle to Læta, writes, © A few years ago, 

our couſin Gracchus, a name of Patrician quality, when he was 
præfect of the city, deſtroyed, broke, and burnt the cave of Mi- 
thras.” This was at Rome, and about the year 378. Not long 
after, we may well imagine, your Roman præfect of York followed 
his example, and demoliſhed the ſubterranean temple in Mickle- 
gate, where this ſculpture of him was found.” . 

This ſtone is now in the poſſeſſion of Mrs. Sandercock of York. 

Fig. 47. A Roman ſepulchre, of a ſingular form, which was 
found by ſome labourers in 1768, in turning over a freſh piece of 

round for a garden near the city walls, welt of Micklegate-Bar, 

he following account of it was ſent to the Antiquarian Society 
by Mr. William White, of York, F. A. S. in whoſe poſſeſſion 
It is. 

“This ſepulchre was formed of tiles, being three in length, 
each 20 inches long, and 151 inches broad, with prominent 
edges. Theſe, with the ſame number upon the other fide, were 
built up in the form of the roof of a houſe, making a triangle with 
the ground below, This was covered at the top with ſemicir- 
cular tiles of a ſmall diameter, ſa cloſe as to prevent the leaſt 
particle of earth from falling within the cavity. 

Each end of the dormitory was cloſed with a tile of the ſame 
form and ſize as thoſe of the ſides, on each of theſe is this inſcrip- 
tion: LEG IA EIS... 

« Within the cavity of this ſepulchre were found the remains of 
a human body, which ſeem to haye been burnt; among theſe were 
a part of a thigh-bone, the lower jaw broken, but containing all 
its teeth. | 

„There was likewiſe an urn, of a blueiſh-grey colour, contain- 
ing aſhes, covered with a bit of ſlate. I got it very well preſerved, 
with one of the ſame ſort, of a ſmaller ſize and broken, Near to 
this they found another earthen veſſel of red clay with a handle to it; 
the bottom of it was broken off by the workmen in hopes of find- 
ing treaſure, but I believe it contained nothing but common earth, 
| | 4 They 
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They brought me a filver ring for the finger, weighing ſeven 
penny-weights, which they faid was found in the laſt-mentioned 
veſſel ; but I apprehend this to be a miſtake, as it ſeems not to be 
Roman. | 

« I was obliged to take the latter part of this account from the 


labourers, as I knew not of the diſcovery till they brought me the 
- urns, ring, and a few coins, all except one much defaced. I - 


went immediately and examined the ſepulchre in ſitu, meaſured 
the tiles, and ſecured the two end ones with the inſcriptions, 
The medal is a Dometian well preſerved, | 

| Reſerve, FIDIE PUBLICAE, 

« The ninth legion came over into Britain under the emperor 
Claudius, and was ſurnamed Hifpanica, under which title it is 
mentioned by Tacitus, There have been many monuments found 
in Britain, wherein mention is made of this legion ; but inſtead 
of the adjunct Hiſpanica, all of them have that of Victrix; this 
puzzled Mr. Horſley, who, in order to account for it, ſuppoſed 
this legion to have been incorporated with the ſixth, whoſe proper 
title was Victrix, by which the latter became general. 

« By this inſcription (the only one yet diſcovered in Britain, in 
which the ninth legion appears with its proper title, Hiſpanica) 
we know that it retained that name long after its arrival in this 
iſland, and when ſtationed at Eboracum. If Mr. Horſley's opi- 
nion be true, which 1s very probable, this monument muſt be 
prior to that period, and conſequently to all the monuments yet 
diſcovered, in which mention is made of this legion. 

This is doubtleſs the ſepulchre of a ſoldier belonging to the 
Legio nona Hiſpanica.” 33 
Fig. 48. A flat grit ſtone, 3 feet long, 2 feet 1 inch broad, 


and 7 inches thick, with the inſcription as on the plate. It was 


found in Friar's gardens, near Toft-Green, in Auguſt 1770. 

It is very extraordinary that a noble Roman arch, yet ſtandin 
in a principal gate of the city, ſnould have eſcaped the notice of al 
the curious obſervers of antiquity, till of late years diſcoverd by 
our antiquary Mr. Drake. It is the chief arch in Micklegate-Bar, 
by the port-cullis, wholly built of millſtone-grit, and a true ſeg- 
ment of a circle. The arch is a triplet, and ſupports a maſſy pile 

of Gothic turrets, &c, which no doubt have been frequently re- 
newed upon it, ſince the ſtrong foundation was built by hob ad- 
mirable architects the Romans. It ſeems yet to bid defiance ta 
time, though probably erected 1500 years ago; and when its 
foundations come to be razed ſome ages hence, perhaps ſome ſtone 
in the building will be found to bear an inſcription ſufficient to de- 
note its antiquity, and be another teſtimony of the glory of the 
once-famous Eboracum. As it is at this day, we preſent the _— 
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with a view of it; here and there a ſtone of another kind is put in 
where the old ones have failed ; but that does not alter the ſym- 
metry and proportion of the arch. The gate faces the grand road 
to Calcaria, or Tadcaſter, and is placed near the centre of the 
vallum and wall which fortifies this part of the city. At a good 
bowſhot from it is a place called the Mount, which is ſaid to have 
been thrown up in the late civil wars ; but it appears to be of much 
greater antiquity, and ſeems to have been an outwork, or Roman 
fortreſs, erected for the greater ſecurity of this land- ſide of the 
city, if we may ſo call it. | 

A very great number of Colxs, which have been ſtruck in the 
reigns of moſt of the Roman emperors, &c. and which are in 
the poſſeſſion of ſeveral gentlemen, . have been found at and near 
Vork; and we may venture to ſay, that there is not in the uni- 
verſe ſuch another collection of Roman coins found in one city, 
except Rome. 1 

This Roman imperial city of Britain is ſtill caſually throwing 
up remains of its ancient magnificence ; and there is no doubt but 
when more of the grounds in and about it come to be laid open, 
ſeveral-more Roman antiquities will be diſcovered, 


Here we ſhall take our leave of theſe brave race of men, who, 
for many ages, had ſpread terror and conqueſt through the then 
known world ; but whoſe arms and glory, not long after their de- 
ſerting Britain, were loſt, and buried in an abyſs, never to riſe 
again, RoME is ſtill in Italy, and EBoracvm is Vork; but 
alas ! how mutilated from both their former ſtates may be eaſily 
conjectured, We beg leave to conclude this head with two lines 
of an old poet, in a reflection of his on the deſtruction of Carthage: 


Unhappy men! to our lives ſhort date, 
When cities, realms, and empires ſhare our fate, 
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| The State of the City from the Romans leaving the Iſland to th 
calling over the Saxons, and quite through the Heptarchy, &c. t 
the Norman Conqueſt. | 


BOUT five hundred years from Cæſar's firſt attempt on this 
A iſland, four hundred from the conqueſt by Claudius, the 
omans entirely evacuated it. In the reign of Theodoſius, jun, 
the Roman empire ſunk ſo faſt that Britain was totally — 
The laſt lieutenant, Ætius, who had been ſent over to defend them 
from their old invaders, at his departure, which was about the 
year 430, adviſed the Britons to ſtand to their arms, be upon their 
_— themſelves, and for the future provide for their own ſafety ; 
for they muſt never more expect any ſuccours from them, who had 
their hands full enough of troubles nearer home. 

And now, ſays Gildas, an old Britiſh hiſtorian, the Scots and 
Picts, with greater confidence than ever, like flies or vermin in 
the heat of ſummer, iſſued out of their narrow holes and caves, 
and immediately ſeized on all the country, as far as the wall; which, 
without reſiſtance, they made themſelves maſters of. In the mean. 
time the guards on the wall, inſtead of preparing to receive their 
enemies with vigour and courage, like idle ſpectators ſtood trem- 
bling, and ſuffered themſelves to be pulled down with hooks from 
the top of it. It was not long before their enemies had undermined 
and broken thoſe mighty ramparts the Romans had built for their 
defence; and then, like an irreſiſtible torrent, they ruſhed in and 
bore down all before them. The poor diſpirited Britons were 
driven like ſheep, and ſlaughtered without mercy. In this dread- 
ful calamity they call aloud on their old friends to help and ſupport 
them; and in a moſt moving letter ſent to Ætius, governor of 
Gaul, they cry, Ve know not which way to turn us; the Barba- 
rians drive us to the ſea, and the ſea back to the Barbarians. Thu; 
of two kinds of death always pri befare our eyes, one or other muft 
be our choice, either to be ſwallowed up by the waves, or butchered 
by the ſword. 

There is a very good reaſon to be given for this diſpiritedneſs of 
the Britons at this juncture; the Romans had drained the country 
of their ableſt men, and the reſt which ſtaid were, out of a politic 
view, never ſuffered to bear arms whilſt they were amongſt them; 
yet we ſhall find them ſhortly recover their ſpirits, and treat their 
enemies in another manner. 

Of this general calamity our city muſt have had a mighty ſhare 
fall to its lot. Tt had been always a place from whence the Barba- 
rians received their Hrongeſt repulſes ; a ſtation in which the Ro- 
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to curb and reſtrain the inroads of theſe depredators, and therefore 
muſt inevitably feel their fierceſt vengeance. But we are here in 
dumb ſorrow, and loſt in the general confuſion. 

About the year 450, the Picts and Scots had perfectly ſubdued 
all the country north of the Humber, and our city lay as it were 
buried ſo deep in its own ruins, that we ſhall not know where to 
find it, without the aſſiſtance of the Scotch hiſtorians, who are 
very particular in the deſcription of their countrymen's conqueſts, 
as they are pleaſed to call them, at this time. 

The Britons finding they were not to expect any ſuccour from 
the Romans, called in the Saxons to their aſſiſtance, and Hengiſt, 
their general, upon his arrival in Britain with his army, imme- 
diately marched againſt the enemy, and near unto York, as our 
authorities inform us, a bloody battle was fought, wherein the 
Saxons had the better, ſlew a great number of the Picts and Scots, 
took from them the city of York, and all the country on. this-ſide 
the river Teeſe. The blow was ſo great, that had the Saxon 
general followed it, the war would quickly have been at an end; 
bat this leader of auxiliary troops was too wiſe and politic to act in 
that manner; for, not willing, ſays H. Boetius, to drive the Scots 
and Picts quite home again, which was to put an end to the war 
at once, he choſe rather to withdraw his army to the city of York, 
where he ſtaid ſome time to. refreſh, as he pretended, his wearied 
Soon after this, when the deluded Britons began to ſmell out 
the Saxons deſign of ſettling in Britain, and had ſent for Aurelius 
Ambroſius from Armorica, to defend them from this undreamt- 
of- danger, the ſubtle Hengiſt private!y {ent down his ſon Occa, in 
order to ſecure al! the northren fortreſſes, but eſpecially York. 
The fon obeyed the father's inttruftions, and at York feigned ac- 
cuſations againſt many of the nobility, gentry, and principal in- 
habitants of the city and country, that they had a deſign to betray 
their own country into the hands of the enemies they had juſt got 
rid of; and, upon this ſtrange pretence, put many of them to 
death, ſome ſecretly, others openly, as actually convicted of the 


treaſons luid to their charge. 


nis villainous affair was reſented as it deſerved. The Britons, 


rouzed from. their lethargy, and having an able and experienced 


general of their own natural royal ſtock at their bead, Vortimer, 
the fon of Vortigera, before the arrival of Ambroſius fell upon 
the ' Saxons, and defeated them in four ſeveral battles. This 
leader flew tuch numbers of them, that, had they not ſprung up 
lice Hydra's heads, and poured in freſh ſupplies from their inex- 
hauſtible ſprings in Germany, their total expulſion muſt have been 


inevitable. 
G | Under 
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Under the conduct of their victorious king Aurelius Ambroſius, 
Hengiſt, the Saxon general, met his fate, being ſlain at Conyngi- 
burgh, according to C3. Monmouth, after a moſt obſtinate and 
bloody battle. His two ſoons, Occa, or Octa, and Eoſa, fled 
with the ſhattered remains of their army more northward ; the 
former to York, and Eoſa to the city of Aclad, Alburgh. 
Aurelius quickly purſued them, and coming befote York, ſum- 
moned Octa to ſurrender. The young prince, terrified no doubt, 
by his father's fate, conſulted with his friends ſome time, whether 
he ſhould ſtand the ſiege or not. At length determining to try the 
victor's clemency, he came out * city with his principal cap- 
tains, carrying each a chain in his hand, and duſt upon his head, 
and preſented himſelf to the king (anno 466) with this addreſs: 
„My gods are vanquiſhed, and I doubt not but the ſovereign 
© power is in your god, who has compelled ſo many noble perſons 
« to come befote you in this ſuppliant manner; be pleaſed there- 
fore to accept of us and this chain; if you do not think us fit ob- 
« jects of your clemency, we hete preſent ourſelves ready to be fet- 
<© tered, and are willing to undergo any putiiſhment you ſhall judge 
us worthy of.” Aurelius, who had equally the chatacter of a 
merciful and valiant prince, could not hear this without being 
moved; and being touched with compaſſion at the ſpectacle, after 
adviſing with his counſellors what to do with them, he, at the 
inſtigation of a biſhop, (fays Geofry of Monmouth) granted free 
pardon to them all. The other brother, encouraged by Octa's 
ſucceſs, came to York, ſurrendered himſelf in like manner, and 
met with the ſame reception. Nay more, this generous victor 
aſſigned them for reſidence the country bordering on Scotland, 
and made a firm league and alliance with them: but the. conſe- 
quence will ſhew the bad effect of this too Charitable proceeding. 
His pagan enemies being now ſubdued, Aurelius ſummoned all 
the princes and nobility of the whole kingdom to York. At this 
general council he gave orders to them for the ſpeedy reſtoration 
of the church and its worihip, which the heatheniſh Saxons. had 
every where ſuppreſſed and deſtroyed ; and he himſelf undertook 
to rebuild the metropolitical church at York, with all thoſe in the 
province. 

Uther, or Uter, to whom Geofry of Monmouth has given the 
terrible ſurname of Pendragon, ſucceeded his brother Ambroſius 
in the kingdom. In the very beginning of this king's reign 
(anno 490) Ofta and Eoſa began to ſhew their gratitude for for- 
mer favours. Taking hold of the opportunity, they revolted, 
and, according to their barbarous inclinations, waſted and ſpoiled 
the country as far as York, which they inveſted. It was not long 
before the Britiſh king came to its relief, where, under the = 
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walls, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, Uter diſcomfited their whole 
army, and took both the brothers priſoners, 

The next that came on the Britiſh ſtage, and bids the faireſt 
for immortality, is the victorious Arthur; who, if the chroniclers 
of thoſe times deceiye us not, fought twelve battles with the Sax- 
ons, and was ſucceſsful in all; being, ſays William of Malmſbury, 
the only prop and chief ſupport of his country. 

Arthur was crowned king of Britain at 18 years of age (ann» 
516.) The Saxons took the advantage of his youth to make 
another attempt upon Britain; the two princes, Octa and Eoſa, 
having eſcaped out of ptiſon, fled home, returned with a ſtrong 
force, and again made themſelves maſters af the northren parts of 
the kingdam, which they divided into two parts; the more 
ſouthern was called Deira, and the north Bernicia. Arthur had 
attacked and defeated them in ſeveral battles, and fo far puſhed 
his conqueſts, that Octa finding himſelf diſtreſſed, committed tho 
ſouth to Baldulphus and Colgrin, the two ſons of Ella, the foun- 
der of theſe two kingdoms aforeſaid, and reſerved Bernicia to him- 
ſelf, in order to defend it againſt the continual attacks of the more 
northern invaders. Colgrin loſt a great battle ro Arthur, which 
put him under the neceſſity of ſhutting himſelf up in York, whilſt 
the Britiſh king immediately marched to beliege him. Baldolph, 
informed of his brother's loſs and flight, ſet forward to relieve him 
with a body of 6090 men; for at the time df the laſt battle he was 
upon the th” waiting the arrival of Childric, another Saxon 

eneral, from Germany. Baldolph was now within 10 miles of 
York, and his purpoſe was to make a ſpeedy march in the night- 
time, and to fall upon them unawares ; but Arthur, having intelli- 
gence of the deſign, ſent out a detachment of 600 horſe and 3000 
toot, under the command of Codor, duke of Cornwal, to meet 
him the ſame night. Codor happening to fall into the ſame road 
along which the enemy was paſſing, made a ſudden aſſault upon 
them, which intirely defeated the Saxons and put them to flight. 

Baldolph was exceſſively grieved at this diſappointment in the 
relief intended his brother, and began to think of ſome other ſtra- 
tagem to gain acceſs to him; in which, if he could but ſucceed, 
he thought they might concert meaſures together for their mutual 
ſafeties. In order to accompliſh his deſigu, he ſhaved his head and 
beard, and put on the habit of a jeſter, or minſtrel, with a harp 
in his hand. In this diſguiſe he walked up and down in the tren- 


ches without ſuſpicion, playing all the while upon his inſtrument 


like a common harper. By little and little he advanced nearer the 
walls of the city, from whence, being at length diſcovered by the 
centinels, he was drawn up, in the night-time, and conducted to 
bis hrother. This unexpected, but much · deſired interview, cauſed 
G 2 5 a great 
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a great many tender embraces betwixt them, before they n to 
conſider hat ſtratagems to make uſe of for their eſcape. But all 
ſeemed deſperate, for Arthur puſhed the ſiege on vigorouſly, hoping 
to take the town before the arrival of the Saxon general, who he 
- knew was bringing a freſh ſupply from Germany, At laſt, when 
they were on the point of ſurrendering, came news that Childric 
was landed, and had defeated Codor, whom Arthur had ſent to 
obſtruct his deſcent, and was marching towards York with an 
army of brave ſoldiers, which he had brought over in no leſs than 
600 tranſports. Upon this a council of war was called, and Ar- 
thur was adviſed to raiſe the ſiege and retire to London, for fear of 
hazarding a battle in the winter time (anno 520) with ſo potent 
and numerous an enemy. | . 

But the next ſummer, after the bloody battle on Badon-hills, 
ſaid to be our Blakeamore, where Arthur gained a deciſive vic- 
tory and flew qo, ooo of the enemy, the city of York was de- 
livered up to him as ſoon as ever he approached it. This battle, 
ſays Gildas, happened 44 years after the Saxons' firſt arrival in 
Britain, wherein all the Saxon generals were ſlain, and their army 
entirely cut to pieces. | ; 

This was the ſecond ſiege of York remarkable for any oppoſi- 
tion; for though, after the Romans leaving the iſland, it had been 
taken by the Pits and Scots, and then taken from them again by 
the Saxons, yet in neither caſe was there much ſtruggle about it : 
in the former, the general conſternation was ſo great amongſt the 
poor deſerted Britons, that no reſiſtance could be expected from 
them; and in the latter, the fame of the Saxons? valour ſo terrified 
theſe northern plunderers, eſpecially after experiencing a little of 
it, that it was all they could do to get back with precipitation 
enough to their own country, |, 

Arthur, after the defeat of the Saxons, made an expedition into 
Scotland, in order to deſtroy that country from end to end, as the 
ſeat of ancient enmity againſt ſouth Britain. This, we are told, 
he would have effected, had not the interpoſition of ſome Biſhops 
prevented him. It ſeems the Scots had juſt then received the goſ- 


pel, and it was repreſented to Arthur that a chriſtian ought not, on 


any pretence whatſoever, to ſpill the blood of his brethren. A 
maxim rarely or never followed fince, N 

Arthur, after this expedition againſt the Scots, retired to Vork, 
where he firſt ſet himſelf to regulate the affairs of the church, 
again miſerably rent and torn by the Pagan-Saxons; Sampſon, or 
Sanxo, the archbiſhop, had been expelled, the churches and altars 
all demoliſhed, or elſe profaned with heathen ceremonies. He 
called an aſſembly of the clergy and people, and appointed Pyra- 
mus, his chaplain, metropolitan of that ſee. "The churches which 
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lay level with, the ground he cauſed to be rebuilt, and what was; 
the chiefeſt ornament, ſaw them filled with aſſemblies of devout. 
perſons, ſays our author, of different ſexes. The nobility alſo, 
which were driven out of the city by the diſturbances of the Sax+ 
ons, he reſtored to their former honours and habitations, = 
At this time (anno 521) this great monarch, his clergy, all. } hy 
his nobility and ſoldiers, kept his Chriſtmas in York, the firſt. X 
feſtival of that kind ever held in Britain. Buchanan and Sir 
Thomas Withrington ſeverely cenſure Arthur's conduct in the 


% % 


extravagant ſolemnization of this feſtival. | 

The ſenſe of the former is this; © Arthur took up his reſidence. — 
at York for his winter quarters, whither reſorted to him the prime 4 
perſons of the neighbourhood, and ſpent the latter end of Decem- 


ber in mirth, jollity, drinking, and the vices that are too often 
the conſequence of them ; ſo that the repreſentations of the old. 
heatheniſh feaſts dedicated to Saturn were here again revived; 
but the number of days they laſted were doubled, and amongſt 
de wealthieſt ſort trebled; during which time they counted it 
almoſt a ſin to treat ot any ſerious matter. Gifts are Ent mutually 
from and to one another ; frequent invitations pals betwixt friends, 
and domeſtic offenders are not puniſhed, Our countrymen call 
this Jule-tide, ſubſtituting the name of Julius Cæſar for that of 
Saturn. The vulgar are yet perſuaded that the nativity of Chriſt is 
then celebrated, but miſtakenly ; for *tis plain they imitate the 
laſciviouſneſs of bacchanalians, rather than the memory of Chriſt, 
then, as they ſay, born,” — Thus far Buchanan. a 

It is eaſy to ſee on what principles this ſarcaſtical deſcription. of 
the celebration of Chriſtmas is founded. His Jule-tide, however, 
is falſe quoted: Yule-tide is the word, as Chriſtmas is at this day 
called in Scotland, and as we in the north term Chriſtmas-Eve ; 
as for his derivation, he might with equal juſtice, we believe, have 
drawn it from Claudius, as Julius Cæſar. It is true, that no 
word whatever . has puzzled the antiquaries more than Yule; 
ſome deriving it from the Latin words exula, ululo, jubils, or. 
the Hebrew, Haleluia. In the Saxon tongue it is called Gehul, 
in the Daniſh, Uledag. Mrs. Elftob, the celebrated tranſlator of : 
the Saxon homily, ſays the beſt antiquaries derive. it from the; 
word Ol, ale; which was much uſed, ſays ſhe, in their feſtivities - 
and merry meetings, Ol, or ale, adds the learned lady, did not 
only ſignify the liquor they made uſe of, but gave denomination 
to their greateſt teſtivals as this Gobol, or Yule, at midwinter, 
as 1s plainly to be ſeen in that cuſtom Whitſun-ale at the other 
great feſtival of midſummer. Biſhop Stillingfleet has obſerved, _ 
that this word ſeems to come from the Gothick Jule, which in that 


language 
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language ſignifies to make merry. Bede tells us, indeed, that the 
laſt day of the year was obſerved amongft the heathen Saxons with 
great ſolemnity ; illuminating, at that time, their houſes with fire 
and candles, as an emblem of the return of the ſun, and the length- 
ening of days; and Biſhop Stillingfleet confirms this, by obſerv- 
ing, that in the old runick faſti, a wheel was uſed to denote this 
ela : but what had the Saxons to do with Julius for a god, no 
ſuch deity being ever known in their theology! Buchanan and our 
Sir Thomas here jump in opinions; but both may be eaſily derived 
from what Hector Boetius has recorded of Arthur, who ſays, 
That he and his knights having recovered York from the Scoty 
and Picts, kept there ſuch a grand Chriſtmas, that afterwards fight- 
ing again with the Saxons, the ſoldiers were found ſo weakened 
with intemperance and ſuperfluity, that their arrows could hardly 
pierce the Saxons furred doublets, being able before to ſtrike 
through their iron armour.” 
| Arthur, after all his conqueſts, had the misfortune to be ſlain in 
a rebellion of his own ſubjects, and by the hand of his own nephew. 
From whoſe death, diſſentions ariſing among the Britiſh princes, 
the Saxons ſo far prevailed as to gain an gatire conqueſt over all, 
driving the miſerable remains of the Britons, that would not ſubmit 
to their yoke, to ſeek ſhelter in the Cambrian mountains ; where 
their poſterity, according to Welſh hiſtory, have ever remained. 
Our Saxon conquerors divided the territories of the plundered 
Britons into ſeven ſhares, which fince is ſtyled the heptarchy, over 
each preſiding a king : but we cannot omit taking notice here, for 
the better comprehending the ſequel, that, though the land was in 
this manner divided into ſeven kingdoms, and each of their kings 
had a ſovereign command within his own limits, yet one of them 
ever ſeemed ſuperior to the reſt; and that prince, who had the 
23 power or ſucceſs in his wars, was always eſteemed the 
ead, and called the king of Engliſhmen. 
la the diviſion of the kingdom of the Northumbers, which is 
more immediately oyr concern, becauſe its capital was-at York, 
contained all that part of the iſland from the Humber mouth to St. 
. in Scotland, ſome, though others, only to the Frith or 
orth.— This country, as before noted, was divided by Octa, the 
ſon of Hengiſt, into two parts, Deira and Bernicia, over both 
which did Ida reign a lineal deſcendant, according to the Saxon 
genealogy, from their famous god Woden. Ida left two ſons, to 
whom he divided his dominions, and gave Deira to Ella, whoſe 
kingdom took in all from the Humber to the Tyne; and Bernicia 
to Kada his other ſon, which contained all northward from that 
boundary. Of all the kingdoms of the Saxons, this of Deira was 
of the ſhorteſt. continuance ; it began by a diviſion of the whole 
Northumbrian 
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Northumbrian diſtrict between the ſons of Ida, and was again 
united under Oſmin, 91 years after Ella. ; 

York was, at this period, the capital of Deira only; but the 
diſtrict was large, and took in all Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Durham, 
Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and ſome part of Northumberland at 
firſt; though ſince, the country betwixt the German ocean, the 
Humber, and the river Derwent, now the eaſt-riding, bore that 
appellation, The laſt-named river moſt certainly retains ſome 
part of the ancient name, Deirwent, being no more than Deire 
vel Deirorum flumen ; and lower or hollow Deira, which lies be- 
twixt the ſea and the Humber, in reſpect to the higher count 
and becauſe it extends itſelf like a noſe or neck of has the inhabi- 
tants have added the French word neſſe which together makes 
HoLDEIR-NEss. | 

The firſt of the Saxon kings that we meet with is Edwin, kin 
of Deira, (anno 517) afterwards ſole monarch of Engliſhmen, = 
juſtly ſtiled Edwin the Great. This king being converted to 
chriſtianity by a miracle, Bede and other monks are very laviſh in 
his praiſes. Edwin had, by wonderful providence, eſcaped divers 
ſnares laid for his life; had ſurmounted many difficulties ; and, by 
conqueſt over his neighbour princes, had not only joined Bernicia 
to Deira, but was allo declared grand monarch of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons. That his reſidence was at York, will not be diſputed by thoſe 
that read venerable Bede's ſtory of his converſion ; and it was 
here he made thoſe ſalutary laws, which were ſo well obſerved, 
that the ſame author tells you, in his time & a weak woman might 
have travelled with a new-born babe over the whole iſland with- 
out the leaſt moleſtation.” 

In this time of profound peace, which the iſland enjoyed during 
Edwin's adminiſtration, great happineſs muſt occur. Strong were 
the ſtruggles amongſt the Saxon princes for ſuperiority; for no 
ſooner were they maſters of the booty, but, like robbers, they fell - 
out about dividing the ſpoil. For 250 years and upwards, few of 
them died iri their beds; and England was all that time, except 
this ſmall interval of Edwin's, one continued ſcene of blood, and 
war, and miſery. So great was the power and virtue of this 
monarch, that William of Malmſbury ng him this high cha- 
tacter: “Not only, ſays he, the 17 „Scots, and Picts, but 
even the Orcades and all the Britiſh iſlands, dreaded his arms and 
adored his grandeur : no public thief nor houſe-breaker was found 
in his time; the adulterer was a ſtranger, and the ſpoiler of other 
men's goods afar off: his glory ſhines even to our own age with 
ſplendor.” Bede ſys, his magnificence was fo great, that he had 
not only in battle the enſigns proper to war borne before him, but 


in times of peace, in his progreſs through the cities and great 
towns 
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tons of his kingdoms, or whenever he appeared in public, that 
kind of ſtandard by the Britons called Tufa, and the Saxons Thuuf, 
the mark of ſovereignty over the iſland, was carried before him 
with great ſolemnity. | 
But neither Edwin's power nor piety could fave him from the 
ſtroke ſo fatal to the Saxon princes in thoſe days. He had many 
fecret enemies who maligned his greatneſs, but yet dreaded his 
Power too much to dare to ſhew it openly, One of theſe invidious 
nents, whom Bede calls Quichelm, king of the Weſt-Saxons, 
had ſuborned a ruffian to murder Edwin, which the villain under- 
took to do in the midſt of his guards. The accident happening in 
our neighbourhood, muſt not eſcape our notice. | 
Edwin had a ſummer retreat (ann. 626) ſeven miles from 
York, formerly a Roman ftation, called Derventio. Edwin was 
at this place when the aſſaſſin arrived, and begged audience of the 
king, who readily granted it; pretending ſecret buſineſs, he took 
Edwin a little aſide from his guards, and flyly drawing a two- 
edged poiſoned weapon, which he had brought for ſurer work, he 
Attempted the murder with fuch reſolution, that he wounded the 
king (though not mortally) through the very body of one of his 
guards, who by chance ſaw the villain's deſign, and had only 
time to throw himſelf betwixt to intercept the firoke. The name 
of this properly-called life-guard man, was Lilla, whom Bede 
has handed down to poſterity; and the aſſaſſin's reſolution was 
ſach, that he was riot cut in pieces before he had flain another 
knight of the guard called Forther. But 
Edwin's peaceable reign of ſeventeen years now drew to a fatal 
period, for he was ſlain in a moſt bloody battle, at a place ſince 
called Heavenfield“, (ann. 633) by Penda, the pagan king of 
Mercia, who had joined with Cadwallo, the now only Britiſh king 
of Wales, in order to deſtroy him. This victory is reported to be 
more cruel] than any in the monuments of hiſtory; for whilſt 
Penda endeavoured to root out the chriſtians, and Cadwallo the 
Saxons, their fury was fo great that it ſpared neither ſex nor age, 
The head of Edwin was buried in St. Gregory's porch in his own 
church at York, but his body in the Wenne at Whitby. 
The kingdom of Northumberland, and its capital, Vork, was 
ravaged in a terrible manner after the loſs of this battle with their 
king; and though the Northumbrians choſe Ofrick and Anfrid, 
the neareſt relations of Edwin, kings, one of Deira, the other of 
Bernicia, his only fon having been lain with his father, yet the 
could not put a ſtop to the victors; for we are told that Oftrick 
venturing 


Called fo, no doubt, by the number of chriftians ſlain there, Since 
corrupted te Hatfield, a village nigh Doncaſter. 
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venturing raſhly to beſiege Cadwallo in York, with an army of 


undiſciplined troops, the Welch king, diſdaining to be thus braved, 
fallied out, and attacked him fo briſkly in his trenches, that he put 
his army to the route, and left him dead on the (pot. Antr'd, the 
other brother, met the ſame fate by the fame hand. The reigns of 
theſe two kings were of fo ſhort a-continuance, beſides their lives 
being branded with apoſtacy, that the monkith hiſtorians have for 
the moſt part omitted them. Bede ſays that, for their apoſtacy 
from the chriſtian religion, they had the juſt judgment of God in- 
flicted upon them. Geric, ſays he, and his whole army, penned 
in the ſuburbs of their own city, were miſerably ſlain ; and Anfrid 
unadviſedly coming to Cadwallo at York, with only twelve perſons 
in his retinue, in order to treat of peace, was cruelly put to death 
by this outrageous tyrant in that city, ann 634. 

Oſwald, the ſucceſſor and brother of Anirid, revenged his death 
upon Cadwallo ; for coming unexpectedly upon him from Scotland 
with a very ſmall army, but great in the faith of Chriſt, ſays Bede, 
at Denniſburn, in Northumberland, he obtained a deciſive victory 
over Cadwallo, deſtroying both the. Britiſh king and all his army. 
Oſwald after this was ſole monarch over the Northumbers. The 
many religious acts he did in our city claim another place; and 
we have nothing to add here but his great character from Bede ; 
who ſays, „In his time the whole iſland flouriſhed both in peace 
and plenty, and acknowledged their ſubjection to him: all the 
nations of Britain, who ſpoke four different languages, that is to 


ſay, the Britons, Red-Shanks, Scots, and Engliſhmen, were 


wholly ſubject to him; and yet being advanc'd to ſuch an exalted 
greatneſs, he was, what is wonderful to ſpeak of, humble to all, 
gracious to the poor, and bountiful to ſtrangers.” 

That this great monarch's ſeat of reſidence was at Vork, is fully 
proved in our Church Hiſtory ; but neither his religion nor his 
innate goodneſs could protect him from the fate of Edwin and the 
two apoſtates, his predeceſſors ; for we read that Penda, king of 
Mercia, (the chriſtians old antagoniſt) declared war againſt Oſ- 
wald, met him at a place called Maſerfield*, and in a bloody bat- 
tle ſlew him. The cruelty of this monſter extended beyond death, 
for he ordered Oſwald's body, in a barbarous and brutiſh manner, 
to be torn in pieces by wild horſes, anno 642. 

There is nothing remarkable from the reign of Egbert, the firſt 
univerſal Saxon monarch, except that our city continued the me- 
tropolis of the northern kingdom, and uſually ran the ſame fate 
with its governors. A ſhort account of the ſucceſſion of theſe 
fighting and praying monarchs may not be improper to give, be- 

H cauſe 
* From this overthrow called Qſwa free, in Shropſhire, 
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cauſe it continues the thread of our hiſtory, and we ſhall beg 
leave to take them from the firſt, 


A complete ſucceſſion of the Nirthumbrian kings in the heptarchy. 


A, C. 
547. 


556. 
564. 
571. 
572. 
579. 
588. 


593. 


651. 


670. 


BERNICIA. A. C. DEIRA. 
Ida, the ſon of Eoppa, | 
reigned 12 years, and 
had both the kingdoms. 
Adda, or Odda, his ſon, 559. Ella, another fon, 30 
5 years. 5 years. 
Clappa, 7 years. 
Theodwulf, 1 year. 
Freothwulf, 7 years. 
Theodoric, 7 years. 
Athelric, 2 years. 
Theſe two laſt were 589. Edwin, ſon of the ſame, 


the ſons of Ida, and was in a ſhort time 
reigned in this province expulſedby Athelfrid, 
whilft Ella continued king of Bernicia, 
king of Deira, | who ſubjected both 
| Fihelric, on the death the kingdoms, and 
of Ella, had both king- reigned 14 years, till 
doms, and reigned five Edwin was reſtored. 


ears. 

Etheltrid reigned 24 years, and was in poſſeſſion of both 
the Ringdoms, 

Edwin, the ſon of Ella, 17 years, had likewiſe both king- 
doms ; but being Alain, his empire was divided into two; 
for at that time reigned in | 

BERNICIA, ' Deira, 


| Ofric, the ſon of Alfrid, 634. Eanfred, ſon of the late 


I year. king Æthelfrid. 
Both flain in one year. 
Oſwald, the brother of Eanfred, reigned ꝙ years in both 


provinces, being flai 


Ofwyn, the brother of 644. Oſwyn, ſon of Olric, 


Oſwald, reigned nine reigned ſeven years 
years in Bernicia. in Deira, and was 
then ſlain by 


Oſwyn, lately mentioned, who entered upon both the king- 
doms, which, from that time, continued united. He 
reigned 28 years; then | 

Egfrid, his lawful ſon, reigned 15 years. Slain. 

Alfred, 
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A. C. Alfred, baſtard, fon to Oſwyn, 19 years. Buried at Drif- 

685. field, After him 

504. Ofwed, his ſon, a child of eight years old. Stow ſays af- 
ter he had reigned 11 years he was murdered ; but 
Brompton writes, that he was unfortunately ſlain in a 
battle by bis kinſman, 

715, Kenred, who ruled Northumberland 2 years ; then 

717. Ofric, his brother, who reigned x1 years, and eleCted, for 
his ſucceſſor, 

728. Ceolwulph, the kinſman of Kenred. Venerable Bede wrote 
his hiſtory in this king's reign, and dedicated it to him, 
This monarch turned monk, and to him ſucceeded, after 
eight years, 

736. Egbert, couſin- german to Ceolwulph, who reigned peace- 
ably 20 years, then turned monk ; which was much in 
faſhion in thoſe days amongſt the reſt of the Saxon mo- 
narchs in the heptarchy. Then came 

756, Oſwald, ſlain by his * in the firſt year of his reign. 

757. Ethelwald, ſurnamed Mollo, uſurped; but after 11 years he 
was murdered b 

768. Alred, who, ſays 3 was driven out of his capital 
city, Everwic, in Eaſter week, after he had reigned 11 
years; and the Northumbrians choſe 

779. Edelred, the fon of Mollo, who was alſo, in the fifth year 
of his reign, deprived, and | : 

784. "—_— proclaimed king; who, after 11 years, was 

ain 

796. Oſred, ws ſucceeded, but he was driven out by his nobles 
the ſame year; or taken, ſays Milton, and forcibly 

| ſhaven a monk at York. | 

Alred, or Athelred, again reſtored, and after four years was 
miſerably- ſlain. From which time the kingdom of 
Northumberland was ſorely ſhaken with civil wars for 
forty years together ; during which time there ruled 
without the title of king, as ſome write, | 

Fardulf ; but the Saxon chronicle ſays, that he was conſe- 
crated king at York, May 4, 795, by Eanbald, arch- 
biſhop, Ethelbert, Higbald, and Badewulf, biſhops. 

Alfwould, Eanrea, Etheldred, Readulph, This laft, fays 
Stow, was ſlain at York with 

849, Ofbert, king, removed by | 
Ella, the ufurger. Both theſe kings were ſlain at Vork by 


the Danes, 
H 2 Egbert 


= — — —  — 
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A. C. { Egbert, ſole monarch of the Engliſh, driven out by che 

866. anes, who gave the kingdom of Northumberland to 
their countryman | S 

Righdge, He ruled it 11 years, then another Egbert, a 
axon, was made king by them. 

872. Egbert, who dying, the Danes and Northumbrians were 

without a king till 
Guthrum, or Guthred, a poor ſlave, was elected, to whom 

the Brigantes were ſubjeCted 11 years, till 

884. Alfred the Great'drove the Danes in England to the laſt 
extremity, and made them chooſe in Northumberland 
another 

902. Rigſidge for king, who being ſlain, 

903. Reginald and Nigel, both Danes, reigned together, and 
og the whole kingdom after Alfred's death. Nigel being 
ain, | 

914. Sithrick, his brother, took his ſhare. After him theſe 
Danes ſucceeded, viz. 

919. Inguald. 

926, Guthford. 

944. Anlaf, the laſt of the Northumbrian kings in the heptarchy. 


The Danes were a fierce, hardy, and war-like people, next 
neighbours to the Saxons in their own country, and had long 


.envied their happineſs in the poſſeſſion of the greateſt and wealthieſt 


land in the then known world. Encouraged to hope for ſucceſs 
by the continual diviſion among the Saxon rulers, they had ſeveral 
times made deſcents upon the iſland, but were always driven back 
with loſs. In the reign of Egbert they drew together all their 
forces; and as they were, at that time, the beſt ſailors in the 
world, they fitted out a mighty fleet, with a numerous land army 
on board; encouraged doubly by the extraordinary revoluticn 
which had juſt happened in England, and the expectation of a ge- 
neral revolt in their fayour, as ſoon as they ſhould land in the 
northern parts. This deſign proved abortive: they made a de- 
ſcent, it is true, in the year 794, and burnt the monaſtery of 
Lindisfarn, or Holy-ifland ; but finding the natives not to ſtir as 
they expected, they went off again with a great booty. No ways 
diſcouraged at this, they made ſeveral other attempts in other 
parts of the iſland, and at length prevailed ; for, having gotten a 
taſte, they never deſiſted till they intirely diſpoſſeſſed the Saxons 

of it. | 
It was this black ftorm from the north which our Alcuin pro- 
phetically ſpeaks of, in a letter to Egelbert, or Egbert, king of 
Northumberland, in theſe words:“ What can be the meaning, 
« ſays 
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te ſays he, of that ſhower of blood which, in Lent, we ſaw at 
« York, the metropolis of the kingdom, near St. Peter's church, 
« deſcending with great horror from the roof of the north part of 
« the houſe, in a 2 day? May not one imagine that this pre- 
« (ages deſtruction and blood to us from that quarter ?” This let- 
ter was wrote from France to Egbert, near 50 years before the 
firſt Daniſh invaſion, anno 740; and whether we believe the pro- 
digy, or that this man was a prophet, it is. certain the event ful- 
filled the prediction; for never was blood more cruelly ſpilt than in 
this war, nor did any part of England feel it ſo ſenſibly as the 
city of York. | 

Io the year 867 the Northumbrians had revolted from Ethereld, 
ſole monarch of England, and choſe for their king one Oſbert, or 
Oſbrightus. This Oſbert, ſays Rapin in his Hiſtory of England, 
kept his court at York. Returning one day from hunting, the 
king had a mind to refreſh himſelf at the houſe of a certain earl, 
named Bruern-Bocard, guardian of the ſea-coafts againſt the irrup- 
tions of the Danes. The earl happening to be from home, h's 
lady, to whoſe charming beauty was join'd the moſt engaging be- 
haviour, entertained her ſovereign with the reſpect due to his qua- 
lity, Oſbert, quite overcome with the fight of ſo much beauty, 
reſolved, let the conſequence be what it would, to ſatisfy his paſ- 
ſion without delay. Accordingly, on pretence of having ſome 
matters of importance to communicate to her in the earl's abſence, 
he led her inſenſibly into a private room, where, after ſeveral at- 
tempts to bring her to comply by fair means, he fell at length to 
downright force, After the commiſſion of this infamous deed, he 
left the counteſs in ſuch exceſs of grief and vexation, that it was 
not poſſible for her to hide the cauſe from her huſband. 

Bruern being nobly born, and very powerful in kindred, ſoon 
called together the heads of them in conſultation; and giving them 
to underitand the baſe uſage of the king, he told them he poſitively 
reſolved to be revenged at all events. His relations and friends 
came readily into his meaſures, and wentalong with him to York. 
When the king ſaw the earl, he very obligingly called him to him; 
but the earl, backed with his troop of friends, immediately gave a 
bold defiance to Oſbert, and all homage, faith, lands, or what- 
ever elſe he held of, or owed him, from that time gave up ; ſaying, 
that for the future he never more would obey ſo ſcandalous a 
maſter : and without more delay, he and his friends retired. How 
well he kept his reſolution, will plainly appear in the ſequel. 

Bruern had great intereſt with the Northumbrians, and this baſe 
action of Oſbert's was naturally apt to alienate the minds of his 
ſubjeQts from him. Accordingly, by the management of this earl, 
the Bernicians in a little time revolted ; and looking upon Oſbert 

as 


* 
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as unworthy to govern, they elected another king, called Ella, ts 
hus, ſays Rapin, 
the old diviſions which feemed to be quite laid aſleep, were ſet on 
foot again, and Northumberland once more divided betwixt two 
kings and two factions; who, continually aiming at one another“ 


The 
two kings did what they could to decide the controverſy by arms, 
but the equality of their forces prevented the ſcale from turning on 
round, Earl Bruern was 


the throne, with a reſolution to ſupport him. 


deſtruction, were but too ſucceſsful in their endeavours, 
A civil war was the fatal conſequence of this diviſion. 


either ſide, and they both kept their 
heartily in Ella's intereſt, and one would think his revenge might 
have been ſatisfied in diſpoſſeſſing Oſbert of half of his dominions ; 
but it was by no means complete whilſt he ſaw him on the throne 
of Deira; and therefore ſince it would be, as he rightly judged, 2 
difficult matter to carry it any farther without a foreign aid, his 
raſh and inconſiderate paſſion hurried him to a fatal refolution, and 
he immediately failed for Denmark, in order to beg an aſſiſtance 
which was but too readily granted him. He repreſented to the 
king * the preſent diſtracted ſtate of the Northumbrian kingdom, 
and let him ſee that, if he would make uſe of the opportunity, he 
might with eaſe become maſter of it. 
he king of Denmark readily came into an enterprize which 
his ambition and revenge ſpurred him on to. His revenge was on 
account of Lothbroch, or Lodbrog, a Daniſh general, the fa- 
ther of Hinguar and Hubba, who being accidentally driven on the 
coaſt of Norfolk in a ſmall fiſhing-boat, was taken and ſentenced, 
as he had been informed, to be thrown into a ditch full of ſerpents, 
where he miſerably periſhed. Concerting meaſures therefore with 
Bruern, the Daniſh king got ready a mighty fleet againft the ſpring, 
and conſtituted the two brothers, Hinguar and Hubba, his gene- 
rals. They entered the Humber with this fleet, which was fo 
great that it ſpread a terror all over England; Bruern was their 
conductor; and as the Northumbrians were wholly ignorant of the 
deſign, they were in no readineſs to diſpute their landing. They 
ſoon became maſters of the northern ſhore, and having burnt and 
deſtroyed the towns and inhabitants on the Holderneſs coaſt, they 
marched directly towards York, where Oſbert was drawing an 
army together to oppoſe them, | 
In this great extremity Oſbert applied to Ella, tho” his — 
for his aſkſtance, who willingly agreed to drop his private quarrel, 
and join forces againſt the common enemy : — he pro- 
ceeded with all poſſible expedition to bring a powerful reinforce- 
ment. If Oſbert could have brought himſelf to have ſtaid at York, 
ſays Rapin, till Ella's arrival, he would doubtleſs have — 
4 


* Rapin calls him Ivar, or Hinguar ; but Brompton, Codrinas. 
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he Daniſh generals, who, by that means, would have been forced 


o oppoſe their enemies in two places at once; but his great cou- 
would not let him go ſo ſafe a way to work, Perhaps it was 
with regret that he ſaw himſelf conftrained to have recourſe to his 
$ Wnortal foe for aid; or it may be, he feared ſome treachery. How- 
ever this might be, adds our author, he fallied out of York, and 
attacked the Danes ſo vigorouſly that they had much ado to ſtand 
the ſhock, and were very near being put in diſorder; but their ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance having at length flackened the ardour of their 
enemies, they puſhed them in their turn, and compelled them at 
aſt to retire, without any order, into the city. Oſbert, deſperately 
; {Wrexed to ſee the victory ſnatched out of his hands when he thought 
e Whimſelf ſure of it, uſed all his endeavours to rally his broken troops 
2 igain, but was ſlain in the retreat with abundance of his men. 
This victory opened the gates of York to the Danes, who en- 
| Wtered the city in order to refreſh themſelves, fays Rapin, whilſt - 
Ela was advancing in hopes of repairing the loſs Oſbert had ſuf- 
* Wfered by his too great haſte, Hinguar having juſt triumphed over 
cone of the kings, and not believing the other to be more formi- 
able, ſpared him ſome trouble by going to meet him, This battle 
was no leſs fatal to the Engliſh, for Ella loſt his life, and his army 
| WW was entirely routed, Some ſay this prince, adds our author, was 
| WW not flain in battle, but taken priſoner, and — 2 ordered him 
s de ſlayed alive in revenge for his father's murder. 
f Rapin has been the author chiefly from whence we have copied 
de hiſtory of the laſt memorable event; but we know not from 
bat authority he claims it, for four ancient and creditable writers 
sf Engliſh hiſtory give almoſt a different account of this whole 
ranſaction, except in the cafe of the rape, which is recorded by 
Brompton. As to his laſt conjecture, that Ella was taken pri- 
| Wfoner, and uſed in that barbarous manner by Hinguar, in revenge 
bor his father's murder, it would have been a great miſtake if he 
had aſſerted it; for it was Edmund, king of the Vaſt- Angles who 
was the ſuppoſed murderer, and paid dearly for it afterwards, being 
tied to a tree and fhot to death by the Danes with arrows. The 
ring of this great revolution in the Northumbrian kingdom, and 
after in all England, with the conſequences of it to our city, we 
ſhall beg leave to give from the authorities of Brompton, H. Hunt, 
5. Dunelm, and Aﬀer. Men. R. Hoveden. 

Brompton writes, that Lothbroch *, the father of Hinguar and 
Hubba, being fiſhing and fowling in a ſmall boat, ſingly, on 
ſome of the Daniſh coafts, was driven by a ſudden tempeſt out to 
ſa, and, after a dangerous paſſage, was thrown aſhore in his 

boat 
| * Lothbroch, Anglice, 5 or Roughbreeches, This ſtory 
1 given by Me tranſpator of Rapia. 
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boat on the Norfolk coaſt in England: he had no creature with hin 
but his hawk and his dog; and being found, was preſented to 


Edmund, king of the Eaſt-Angles. Edmund was taken with 
his graceful preſence, and, hearing his ſtory, he took him int, 
his court; where Lothbroch, being a true ſportſman, was aſſo- 
ciated with Bern, the king's huntſman, and partook with him in 
all thoſe diverſions. | | 3 

It was not long before he ſhewed his dexterity in all kinds 0 
rural ſports to be much ſuperior to the huntſman's, and wa 
mightily in the king's favour for it. This Bern grew uneaſy at, 
and reſolving to get rid of fo troubleſome a rival, he took an op- 
prey to draw Lothbroch aſide into a, thicket, where the vil. 
ain flew him, and hid the body : the next day the king inquired 
for Lothbroch, was told by Bern, that he loſt him in the woods, 


and had not ſeen him ſince, Some days paſſed, when Lothbroch', 


dog, half ſtarved, came to the place, and, being fed, goes away 
* Doing thus ſeveral times, the king's ſervants took notice 
of it, and following the dog, were brought to the ſight of the 
dead body. Bern was charged with the murder, tried, and found 
guilty of it. The ſentence the king paſſed on him was to put 
him into Lothbroch'sboat, and without tackling, ſails, or pro- 
viſions, commit himſto the mercy of the ſeas. The boat, as if 
it knew its way baek, was thrown upon the Daniſh coaſt, where 
Bern being apprehended as an Engliſhman, and carried to the 
king, he informed him of Lothbroch ; and in a malicious lye told 
him that Edmund, on his landing, had ordered him to be im- 
mediately thrown into a ditch full of A 62m 

This accident happening before the Saxon nobleman's arrival 


in order to draw the Daniſh king to invade Northumberland, in 
revenge for the raviſhing of his wife by Oſbert, made the Dane 


more ready to embrace it. Getting together a. mighty fleet they 
ſet ſail, and entered the Humber with ſafety ; and landing their 
forces as near Vork as they could, they marched directly to it, 
and took it with much eaſe; the walls of the city being in a weak 
condition at that time, occaſioned by the former Saxon wars. 
Oſbert and Ella having upon this —— joined their forces, 
marched to attack the 8 even in the city itſelf, where 3 
cruel fight enſued in the very midit of it. The two kings having 
beat down the walls, fell upon the Danes with ſuch fury that 
they made a prodigious ſlaughter of them, and drove them to the 
laſt extremity. Their deſpair at this time occaſioned their victory, 
ſays our authors; for preſſing in their turn, the Saxons loſt 
ground, and their two kings happening to be lain, the victory 
entirely fell to the Danes. In this conflict the city was wholly de- 


ſtroyed by the enraged barbarians, and in it not only all the inha- 
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bitants, but all thoſe who, upon the news of the invaſion, ſought | 
refuge there, miſerably periſhed. The battle, ſays R. Hoveden, 
was fought on the 21ſt of March, anno 867. Aſſer. Menevenſis 
deſcribes this dreadful calamity in this manner: © By the general's 
cruel orders they knocked down and cut the throats of all the boys, 
young and old men, that they met in the ſtreets of the city; ma- 
trons and virgins were raviſhed at pleafure ; the huſband and 
wife, either dead or dying, were toſſed together; the infant, 
ſnatched from its mother's breaſt, was carried to the threſhold, and 
there left butchered at iis parent's door, to make the general out- 
cry more hideous.” 

Bromptan differs ſomewhat from the other hiſtorians in the 
deſcription of this battle, and ſays that Ella was not ſlain with Of- 
bert; but was ſo little concerned, that having been hunting the 
day after the battle was fought, as he ſat at dinner he chanced to 
ſay, We have had great luck to take four deer and fix fawns to- 
day;” to which words an expreſs, that was juſt arrived, anſwered : 
« My lord, if you have had ſuch luck to-day, and gain'd fo much, 
you yeſterday loſt an hundred times more ; for the Danes have 
taken the city of York, and ſlain Oſbert, and are juſt entering your 
dominions to do the like to you.” Ella at this ſtarting up, cal- 
lected his forces, and marched towards York with great expedition. 
The Danes were aware of his coming, and met him to the utter” 
deſtruction of him and his. The place where the battle was 
fought is called to this day Ella's Croft“; that is, Ella's overthrow. 

The Danes having reduced the kingdom of Northumberland 
to their obedience, and put an end to the Saxon rule there, after it 
had continued in theit poſſeſſion near 300 years, Hinguar gave 
the command of it to his brother Hubba, and conſtituted him at 
the ſame time governor of York. The two brothers then puſhed 
their conqueſts ſouthwards, where we ſhall not follow them ; but 
obſerve that Hubba made one Godram or Guthurn, a Daniſh 
officer, his deputy to act in his abſence, and Jeft a garriſon under 
him in the city. There is a ftreet in York which ſin retains the 
name of this captain, called GoprRam or GUTHRAM-GaATE, 
which tradition tells us comes from a Daniſh general's reſiding in 
t; and as it lies near where the old royal palace once ſtood, it is 
not improbable that this was the true derivation. 

But the Danes were not willing to truſt the government of the 
Northumbrian kingdom under any other form than kingly: Ac- 
cordingly, at their return to York from their ſouthren conqueſt, 

a - the 


* There is. mo place, in or near the city, that this nar can be fixed 
"por, except it be corrupted to Ling-Croft, near Foulford. It is certuim 
there is no ling growing on it, nor probably ea er was, the ſeit, being a 
ir; /and, cannot naturally produce that plan. 
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- the two brothers, Hinguar and Hubba, conſtituted one Egbert, 

a Saxon, but one intirely devoted to their fervice, king of Nor. 
thumberland. At this time, aun 870, ſays Sir John. Spelman, 
the Daniſh generals, with their whole army, reſided at York, 
where they indulged themſelves in all kinds of violence, and barba- 
rous treatment ot the people, the blood of men, women, and chil. 
dren was daily ſhed to make them ſport; corn and other proviſions 
they rioted in tor above a year together, ſays our author, damaging 
more than they conſumed, 

Egbert was ſoon deprived of his ſovereignty, and one Rigſidge, 
or Ricſiſius, a Dane, had the government conferred upon him; but 
he being murdered by the populous at York, according to Simeon 
of Durham, Egbert was again reſtored. This held not long nei. 
ther, for the Danes ſtill advancing in power, and having no dread 
of the natives, the large and rich kingdom of Northumberland was 
cantoned out amongſt their own officers ; and we find in the reign 
of Edward the eldar, three kings of Daniſh race poſſeſſed it. In 
B77, Sithrick and Nigel his brother reigned beyond the Tyne, and 
Reginald had the city of York, with all the country betwixt the 
rivers Tyne and Humber. "Theſe kings were at laſt compelled to 
ſubmit to the arms of the victorious Athelſtan, the — of the 
laſt- named Edward, and doing homage, were permited to keep 
their poſſeſſions. Sithrick, one of them, had his daughter in mar- 
riage, on condition he would turn chriſtian. 

his calm laſted a very ſmall time, for Sithrick dying the firſt 
year of his marriage, anno 926, his ſons Godfrey and Anlaff offend- 
ed that their pagan gods were neglected, by means of their father's 
laſt wife, ſtirred up the Northumbrian Danes to rebellion : this 
attempt brought Athelſtan upon them fo ſuddenly, that the two 
ſons of Sithrick, with Reginald, had much ado. to eſcape falling 
into his hands at York, He took the city, and with it all Nor- 
thumberland ſubmitted, except the caſtle of York, which being 
then prodigiouſly ſtrong, and well manned with Daniſh ſoldiers, held 
out a long time: for we are told that Godfred, by means of his 
friends in the garriſon, made an attempt upon York, but did not 
ſucceed in it, What end Reginald made, we know not; but the 
two brothers, Godfrid and Anlaff, having been diſappointed in 
their laſt attempt, one fled into Scotland, and the other into Ireland, 
in order to gain aid and try their fortunes once more, They ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well that they drew along with them a vaſt multitude 
of Iriſh, Scotch, and even Welch foldiers, with their reſpective 
kings at their head, who all had reaſon to fear the growing great- 
Entering the Humber with a fleet of G00 fail, 

whilſt Athelſtan was carrying on the war in Scotland, they Jand- 
ed their forces and marched to York before the king had any in- 
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telligence of the matter. They ſoon raiſed the ſiege of the caſtle, 
which Athelſton had turned into blockade; but durſt not attempt 


I to take the city, hearing that Athelſtan was on his march againſt 
dem. As a battle was to be fought, and truſting in their num- 
br. bers, they went from York to meet him, and at Brunanburgh, 
l. Wy ace called Bromford, in Northumberland, a moſt bloody en- 
ns gagement enſued, where Athelſtan gained a complete victory, and 
ng ew Conſtantine, king of Scotland, five petty kings of Ireland and 


Wales, twelve general officers, and deſtroyed their whole army. 

Athelſtan, at his return to York from this victory, anno 937, 
razed the caſtle to the ground, left it ſhould be any more a nur- 
ſery of rebellion; and being now ſole monarch of — — he 
; conferred thoſe honours on the churches of St. John of Beverley, 
and St. Wilfrid at Ripon, which the Monkiſh hiſtories are fo full 
of. Our own hiſtorians ſtick not to ſay, that this victory made 
him king of the whole iſland ; but Buchanan here ftickles for his 
country, and ſeems to ſneer at the credulity of the Engliſh, who 
are ſo wiſe as to believe it. Athelſtan, however, died in perfect 
tranquillity, and, not having iſſue of his own, left his whole do- 
minions to Edmund, the eldeſt of the legitimate ſons of Edward, 
ſurnamed the elder. | 

This prince was very young at his coming to the crown, 
anno 937, which encouraged the Northumbers, ever prone to re- 
bel, to hope for a revolution in their favour. They ſent to invite 
Anlaff from Ireland, whither he had the good luck to eſcape 
from the laſt battle, to come over and head them. But Anlaff, 
wiſely knowing that an invaſion without ftrong aſſiſtance from 
ſome foreign power would be of no ſervice, ſet himfelf about 
once more to obtain it; and found means to draw over Olaus, 
king of Norway, to his intereſt, with a large promiſe of money if 
he ſucceeded, With the troops and ſhipping furniſhed by this 
king, he once more entered the north, and coming before York, 
the gates were immediately opened to him, by means of the 
good underſtanding he had with the principal inhabitants, who 
were then moſt, if not all of them, Daniſh. The example of the 
metropolis was ſoon followed by ſeveral other towns in that diſtrict, 
whoſe garriſons were either driven out or cut in pieces by the in- 
habitants ; and thus got Anlaff entire poſſeſſion of all Northum- 
berland ; and, not content, was ſtretching his conqueſt farther, 
and attacked Mercia, But 

Edmund, the Engliſh king, — not above ſeventeen or 
eighteen years old, was not back ward in his preparations to ſtop 
the progreſs of this bold invader; and having raiſed an army, he 
met Anlaff at Cheſter, where an obſtinate battle was fought with 
ſuch equality that neither —_— brag ot victory. Reſolving 
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to try it out next da 
Odo ct day, a peace was concluded by t iati 
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— a all night to obtain it. By this treaty Edmund 
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n o ciently ſhewed it; for he marched fo expeditiouſly againſt them, 
ork, mat he got into the heart of their country before the Danes could 
und WF think that he knew their deſign. Catched ſo at unawares, they 
do. bad nothing to do but to ſubmit to the Conqueror's mercy, which, 
his like that of his brother, was ſoon come at; a fine, no ways con- 
wo BW fiderable, was all he impoſed, they promiſing, with oaths and 
zer proteſtations, to be for ever obedient and peaceable. But it was 
not in their nature to keep this promiſe, and Edred had hardly 
got back into Weſt-Sex before they ſent over for their old friend 
Anlaff, who had again fled to Ireland. He made ſuch haſte to 
obey the ſummons, and by their aſſiſtance, after his arrival, 

uſhed on his conqueſt fo faſt, that he was maſter of York and 
all the north, before Edred could come to oppoſe him; and when 
he did come, he found it impoſſible to diſlodge him. 

In ſpight of all that Edred could do, Anlaff continued king of 
Northumberland four years after his laſt reſtoration: but his ty- 
rannical temper, or their mutability, occaſioned another revolt; 
and Anlaff was expelled, and one Eric was choſen by them in his 
room, anno 950. This brought on another civil war. Anlaff 
had yet a party, and the two factions endeavouring to deſtroy one 
another, gave Edred an opportunity that he well knew how to im- 
prove. He marched directly into the north, which was all in 
confuſion, for the Northumbrians had taken no meaſure to reſiſt 
him; ſo eager were they to ſeek each other's deſtruction. At 
Edred's coming, Eric fled into Scotland, leaving his people once 
more to the Saxon king's mercy, who had threatened to deſtroy 
their whole country with fire and ſword. He began to put his 
threats in execution by burning the town and monaſtery of Ripon; 
but being ſhocked enough with that, the good king deſiſted from 
any farther miſchief to them, and ſuffered himſelf to be ſo far 
amuſed with their ſolemn oaths and proteſtations, of which they 
were no ways ſparing, to appeaſe his juſt anger, that his generous 
diſpoſition not only forgave them their treſpaſſes, but he recalled 
Eric out of Scotland to York, replaced him on the throne, and, 
without impoſing any tribute, took only his oath of allegiance, 

After Edred had thus ſettled matters, he left York and marched 
ſouthward with his army, in a careleſs and diſorderly manner, not 
dreading of danger, nor keeping any guard againſt a people he 
had ſo lately and prodigiouſly obliged. But the Danes, to give, 
bim a ſpeedy inſtance of the wonderful effects his clemency had 
wrought on their minds, taking notice of his negligence and dif- 
orderderly march, ſallied out of York in great numbers after him; 
and overtaking him at Caſtleford *, ſet upon his rear with _ 

85 | ury 

* Leland Coll. It appears by this root of the army, that they followed 

ile Roman roads thoſe days, | 
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fury and reſolution, that had not the king's valour, conduct, and 


management in this nice 3 been very extraordinary, he and 
all his army muſt infallibly have been cut to pieces. Enraged at 
this black piece of ingratitude, he once more ordered his ſtandard 
to be turned againſt them, and advanced to the gates of York, in 
order to make dreadful examples of theſe miſcreants to all poſterity, 
At his coming to the city they beheld him ready to take ven- 
ues on them; and, not being able to make the leaſt re- 
iſtance, they, in this extremity, again had recourſe to their old 
ſubtilty ; but being ſenſible their oaths and. proteſtations would go 
for nothing with the king, they very humbly implored his pardon 
on whatever terms he would be pleaſed to give it; and, to convince 
the king they were now in earneſt, they ſolemnly renounced Eric, 
and put him to death, along with Amac, the ſon of Anlaff, whom 
they charged with being the principal movers in this treachery. 
dred was ſo far pacified by theſe means as to ſpare their lives, 
but took deep vengeance on their purſes ; and alſo took from them 
the very power to rebel again, by placing ſtrong Engliſh garriſons 
in their chiefeſt towns and fortreſſes : he likewiſe Ciflolved their 
monarchical government, and turned the ancient kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland into a province. What became of Anlaff, the laſt 
king, we know not; it is probable he died abroad, no author making 
mention of him after Edred's laſt expedition into the north. We 
now drop from a kingdom to an earldom, as Edred thought fit to 
alter the government: the firſt earl thereof, by his own appoint- 
ment, was one Oſulph, an Anglo-Saxon, or Engliſhman, anno 951. 
The alteration made in the government produced a very good 
effect; for the turbulent and rebellious ſpirit of the Northumbrian 
Danes was fo continually awed by Engliſh governors and Engliſh 
iſons, that during the almoſt conſtant wars betwixt the Saxon 
and Daniſh kings, for near an age after this, the northern parts 


remained quiet; and York continued with its earls, as Edred left 


it, till the diviſion of the kingdom into ſhires, and the vicecomes, 
or ſheriff, took place of the real earl. 

The Scotch hiſtorians, however, write, that the total conqueſt 
over the Saxons by the Danes was gained in a victory near our 
city, by Swain, _e Denmark, againſt Egelred, king of Eng- 
land, anno 1010. e Danes had pitched their tents on the banks 
of the river Ouſe, not far from Vork, where Egelred with an army, 
ſtrengthened with a number of Scots, marched to attack them. 
Swain ſent an herald to warn the Scots from fighting, having ſome 
obligation to their king ; but they refuſing, a bloody battle enſued, 


in which the Engliſh and Scots were worſted, great numbers lain, 
and an entire victory left to the Danes. Egelred himſelf, with ſome 
few 
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few others, got a boat, paſſed over the river Ouſe, and fled to 
Normandy, leaving his crown and kingdom to the Conqueror. 

We now come to a ſucceſſion of the earls, who had their reſi- 
dence in York as well as the kings, and had, under ſubjection to 
the univerſal monarch of England, the fame authority, We are 
told that Edred firſt eommiſſioned | 

Oſulph, who, in the ſucceeding reign of Edgar, had 

Oſlac for a partner in the government. Oſulph took the more 
northren parts ; and Oflac had York, and the confines of the pro- 
vince on that fide, committed to his care. To theſe — in 
the whole, ä 

Waltheof, uſually called the elder, whoſe fon 
Uthred, or Ucthred, came after him; then 
| Hircus, or Yricus,, made earl of Northumberland by king 

Canute. 

| Eadulph, ſurnamed Cutel, or Cudel; to whom ſucceeded 

Aldred, who being lain, 

Eadulph the Second, his brother, enjoyed it. To all theſe hiſ- 
torians have affixed no dates, nor any particulars relating to their 
teſpective governments, till this earl was ſlain by 

Siward, anne 1054. Then ſucceeded 

Toſty, anno 1055, brother to Harold, king of England, flain 
at Stanfordburgh. Laſtly came | 

Morchar, anne 1065, which deduces the earls of Northumber- 
land to the Norman conqueſt, 

An hiſtorical account of the three laſt is much to our purpoſe. 

Siward, earl of Northumberland, was the moſt valliant man of 
his time, and of ſuch uncommon fortitude and might, that the 
Danes, ſays William of Malmſbury, ſurnamed him Dice&a ; 
that is, the Great. 

This Siward was ſent, by king Edward the Confeſſor, with an 
army of 10,000 Engliſh ſoldiers into Scotland, to aid Malcolm 
againſt the tyrant Macbeth, whom he flew, and ſet Malcolm on 
the throne of Scotland, 

Siward, anne 1035, fell ill of the flux at York, and being 
brought to the laſt extremity. by that diſeaſe, the warrior cried out, 
O what a ſhame is it for me, who have eſcaped death in ſo many 
dangerous battles, to die like a beaſt at laſt ! Put me on my im- 
penetrable coat of mail, adds he, gird on my ſword, place on my 
delmet, give me my ſhield in my right hand, and my golden bat- 
tle-· axe in my left; thus as a valiant ſoldier I have lived, even fo I 
will die.“ His friends obeyed him; which was no ſooner done 
than he expired, and was buried. in the cloiſter of his own mo- 
naſtery at York. 


Siward's 
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EE iled to 
' Siward's ſon being in the cradle at his father's death, Toſty, ot $ invad 
Toſto, ſecond ſon to earl Goodwin, chief miniſter of ſtate to Ed. ſolicited 


ward the Confeſſor, found means to procure this opulent earldom 
to himſelf. He was a man of the vileſt character in every point d The | 
life, and ruled over the Northumbrians with great cruelty ani Wl x06 f 
barbarity, impoſing numberleſs taxations on them for ten years to. migh 
gether. It was a long time for their ſtubborn ſpirits to bear ſuch Wl their 4 
treatment; at length being provoked at his cauſing certain noble. in eight 
men of that country to be murdered in his own chamber at York, contain 
when he had allured them thither on pretence of eaſing their I come n. 
grievances; as alſo at another more ſcandalous affair of making WM could a 
minced-meat of his brother Harold's fervants, their hearts were directly 
ſo much ſet againſt him that they roſe with one accord in order ¶ aſter a 
to rid themſelves and the world of ſuch a monſter. The Nor- Wl Chef 
thumbrians came upon Toſto ſo ſuddenly that he narrowly eſcapel WM cept th 
their fury, having juſt time to fly from York, with his wife and anne IC 
children, to the ſea-coaſt, from whence he found means to be con- where, 
veyed into Flanders, anno 1065, and came no more into England The la 


during the Confeſſor's reign. Thus diſappointed of their chief 


taken b 
aim, the revolters took all the revenge they could on what he had ſmall 2 
left behind him. They ſpoiled and plundered his palace, broke pieces, 
open his excheguer, took and converted whatever money was there provide 


fo their own uſe, drowned 200 of his ſervants in the river Ouſe, than ex 
and carried off whatever horſes, armour, or houſehold ſtuff were Har 
in or about the palace. | | to ſtop 

At the news of this, Harold, the brother of Toſto, was ſent to powerf 
reduce the inſurgents ; but he having had a ſmart taſte of his bro- taken 
ther's cruelty , eaſily gave into the juſtneſs of their complaint; city, t. 
eſpecially when they told him plainly, © That they, being free- whom 
men born and bred out of bondage, would p6t ſuffer any cruet ſfays M 
ruler to lord it over them, being taught —_ anceſtors either in ſo e 
to live in liberty or die in defence of it:“ updn which, at their own diflodg 
requeſt, and by the king's conſent, he aſſigned them ane Mor- on the 


chard, or Morcharus, for their governor. over b 
Toſto was now an exile in Flanders; but no ſooner did he hear their r 
of king Edward's death, and his brother's ſeizing the crown, than ſecure: 
he prepared to invade him. He muſtered a few forces and ſhip- themſe 
ping, with which he landed on the Lincolnſhire coaſt; but Mor- tage, \ 
char, the new earl, ſoon defeated him. After this misfortune he ſhews 
| ſailed duct. 
®* Teſto, upon a quarrel with his brother, went down to his country bridge 
houſe and flew all his ſervants, who were preparing an entertainment for biſtor| 
the king's coming there. After which bs chopped them in pieces, and caft to all 
inte this hog ſhead of wine a leg, into that barre! of cyder an arm, into men y 


this yy of ale a head, and jo beftowwed all the dead carcaſes into whot 
other hog ſpeads of wint, miad, Sc. he could come at in the houſe, 
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failed to Scotland, in hopes to ſtir up Malcolm, the Scotch king, 
to invade England ; and not being able to bring him over, he next 
ſolicited Harold Harfager, king of Norway, with whom he was 
more ſucceſsful, 

The king of Norway and Toſto having got all things in rea- 
dineſs for their intended invaſion, ſet fail for England with a 
oy fleet, wherewith they entered the Humber, and brought 
their ſhips up the river Ouſe, as far as Rickall or Rich-all, with- 
in eight miles of York. It is certain fo vaſt and numerous a fleet, 
containing ſuch a great number of land forces on board, could 
come no nearer York; and it is even wonderful at this day how they 
could advance ſo nigh. Having landed their forces, they marched 
directly againſt York, which, ſays Simeon, they took by ſtorm, 
after a fore conflict with Morchar the governor, and Edwin earl 
of Cheſter, his brother, who had haſtily raiſed a few forces to inter- 
cept them. This defeat happened on the eve of St. Matthew, 
anno 1066, at Fulford, a village one mile ſouth-eaſt of the city, 
where, ſays H. Huntington, the place of battle is yet ſhewn. 
The laſt-named author, with others, alledge that the city was not 
taken by ſtorm ; but the two generals being worſted, and their 
ſmall army being either drowned in the river Ouſe or cut in 
pieces, the city ſurrendered on terms; the inhabitants, wholly un- 
provided for a ſiege, chooſing rather to try the victor's clemency 
than expoſe themſelves to certain tuin. 

Harold, king of England, was not backward in his preparations 
to ſtop the progreſs of this dangerous invaſion ; but brought a 


| powerful army down to York, immediately after the enemy had 


taken it. At his approach they withdrew their forces from the 
city, taking with them 500 hoſtages of the principal inhabitants, 
whom they ſent under a ſtrong guard on board their ſhips, and left, 
ſays Milton, 150 of their own in it. They intrenched themſelves 
in ſo extraordinary a manner, that it ſeemed a thing impoſſible to 
diſlodge them: for they had the river Derwent in their front and 
on their right hand, not fordable, with only a wooden bridge to paſs 
over by. Their left was flanked by the river Ouſe, where lay 
their navy ready to retire to in caſe of neceſſity; and their backs 
ſecured by the German ocean. In this fituation they thought 
themſelves ſafe ; but Harold, notwithſtanding the great diſadvan- 
tage, was reſolved to attack them in their trenches ; and the event 
ſhews that nothing can be too hard for valour joined with con- 
duct. The fight began by day-break, and the attempt to paſs the 
bridge ſo deſperate, that one ſingle Norwegian (for which our 
hiſtorians have juſtly made his fame immortal) ſtopped the paſſage 
to all Harold's army for three hours together, and flew 40 of his 
men with his own hand. I be ney valour of this _ 

> wil 
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will hardly be credited by poſterity, ſays William of Malmſbury; 
for ſtanding in the midſt of it, he fuflered none to paſs over, and 
flew all that attempted it, or came within his reach. Being deſired 
to yield himſelf up to the Engliſh king, with large promiſes of 
reward adequate to ſuch mighty {ſtrength and valour, he ſtern], 
ſmiled at the proffer, and deſpiſed both it and the weakneſs of thoſe 
that let one ſingle man reſiſt them all. It ſeems by this that there 
-was nd bridge over the Derwent at Kexby when this battle was 
fought, elſe Harold might have paſſed over his army at that place, 
and attacked them in flank, being only two miles below the other, 
At laſt this hardy fellow being lain by a dart thrown at him, ſay 
ſome, or, as others write, by one in a boat, who got under the 
bridge and ſtabbed him with a ſpear, the Norwegians gave way, 
diſmayed with the Joſs of their champion, and retired to their 
trenches, where Harold's army, having paſſed the river, attacked 
them ſword in hand, and a moſt bloody and obſtinate fight enſued. 

The afore-mentioned hiſtorian writes, that there had never 
been ſeen in England an engagement between two ſuch armies, each 
containing 60,000 men, It laſted from feven in the morning til 
three in the afternoon, with all the fury imaginable, no quarter 
being aſked or received during this dreadful conflict. The victory 
fell to Harold, the Engliſh king; the king of Norway and Toſto 
were ſlain, and their army was almoſt wholly deſtroyed : for of 
5 or 600 ſhips that brought them to England, 20 ſerved to carry 
back the miſerable remains that were ſpared from ſlaughter, and 
which the viQtor ſuffered to depart with Olaus, the king of Norway's 
ſon, and Paul earl of Orkney, who had eſcaped the battle by being 
tet to guard the ſhips. Harold, however, made them deliver up 
their hoſtages, the citizens of York, fafe, and take a ſolemn oath 
never to diſturb his dominions again. 

The king of England ſhewed great magnanimity in this battle, 
and, if we may credit our writers, ſlew the Norwegian king with 
his own hand. Toſto his brother, being ſought for amongſt the 
dead bodies, was at length found; but ſo mangled, that, had not 
a remarkable wart betwixt his ſhoulders diſcovered him, he might 
have ſerved to fill a pit with the common ſoldiers. He was car- 
ried to York, and there ignominiouſly enough, ſays our authority, 


- . interred. — 


This battle was fought ſix miles eaſt of Vork, at a place called 
Stamford-Bridge“, on the 23d of September, 1066, The Saxon 
Chronicle calls this place Stœng- forden- bridge; Higden, in his 
Polichronicon, Stein- forth-burg; but after the conqueſt the vil- 

; i 

* This name has led ſome of our modern hiſtorians to fix this battle nt 

Stamford, in Lincolnſpire, 
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lage had the name of Pons-Belli, or Battle- Bridge, given it, to 
petpetuate the memory of this great overthrow, However it now 
retains its ancient name, and no remembrance of the fight, except 
2 piece of ground on the left hand of the bridge, called Battle- 
Flats at this day. In plowing this ground have been found, of 
late years, pieces of old ſwords, and a very ſmall fort of horſe- 
ſhoes, which could only fit an aſs, or the leaſt breed of northern 
horſes..-We muſt not forget that the inhabitants of this village 
have a cuſtom, at their annual feaſt, to make pyes in the form of 
a (will, or ſwine-tub ; which, tradition ſays, was made uſe of as 
a boat by the man that ſtruck the Norwegian from under the 
bridge. This may be true, for the river Derwent, in this part, 
being but very lately made navigable, we may imagine a boat was 
not then eaſily to be had to perform the exploit in. The bridge 
alſo continued to be a wooden one, till falling greatly to decay it 
was taken down, and a new one begun and finiſhed, about 109 
yards below the old one, at the county charge, in 1727, —But to 
our hiſtory. | 

Harold, returning to York that night, gave orders for ſolemn 
feaſts and rejoicings to be begun the next day, with all the mag- 
nificence imaginable, Our city may well be ſuppoſed to have a 
real ſhare in the general joy, as not only being relieved from 
foreign fetters, but ſecured from the juſt fears of Toſto, who, no 
doubt, would have taken ample vengeance on his enemies as ſoon 
as his conqueſt was complete. But this joy was of very ſhort date, 
Harold had ſcarce begun his triumphs, when he received the news, 
as he ſat in this city in great ſtate at an entertainment, that Wil- 
liam duke of Normandy was landed with a mighty army at Pe- 
venſey, near Haſtings, in Suſſex. Thither Harold haſted to op- 
poſe him, and a memorable battle was fought between the Engliſh 
and Normans, wherein Harold loſt his life and crown only nine 
days after his former victory. 

To conclude this head, we ſhall only take leave to put the 
reader in mind, that our city was reduced, by Edred the Weſt. 
Saxon, from being, as Alcuin ſtyles it, Caput totius regni, i. e. 
Northanhumbrorum, to be only the capital of an earldom ; in 
which ſtate it remained to Edward the Confeſſor's days, when it 
ſuffered a much greater revolution: for though it is ſaid that Al- 
fred the Great divided England into counties, ſhires or ſhrieval- 
ties, and appointed a chief officer to govern each, called a ſhire- 
reve, or ſheriff, inſtead of the earl, or comes, yet we cannot find 
that this was done in the north till the time above-mentioned, 
And now the capital of the Roman province in Britain, the Saxon. 
«£1ngdom, and the earldom of Northumberland, which laſt ancient- 
contained all from the German to the Iriſh ſea in breadth, and 
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from the Humber to the T'weed in length, was ſplit into fix or 
ſeven diſtinct ſhares, or counties, with each a city or chief town 
at the head of it : ſo that York, from the command of the whole, 
was now, in civil affairs, only metropolis of ſomewhat the largeſt 
ſhare, called, in Domeſday-Book, Eurewicſcire ; in which lot it 
has continued ever ſince, and in all human probability ever will do. 
Shire comes from ScyRAN, Sax. to divide; and this large 
Saxon diſtrict was then ſplit in this manner, ſays R. Hoveden: 
Everwicſcire, Coplande, fince called Weſtmerilonde, 
Richmundeſcire, the Bithoprick of Northumbrelonde, 
Loncaſterſcire, Durham, Cumbrelonde. 
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The hiſtorical Annals of the City continued from the Norman Con- 
queſt, to the uniting of the two Houſes of York and Lancaſter, 


HAT has preceded this period, anno 1066, has been a ſeries 
W of uncommon events and turns of fate which our city has 
undergone during the Saxon, Daniſh, and other foreign am, — 
Fire and ſword, in the hands of the moſt inhuman barbarians, have 
ſo often ſubverted its walls and bulwarks, that we have been 
forced to ſeek for it, as it were, in its own duſt and rubbiſh. It 
might be imagined that after ſuch an extragrdinary revolution in 
favour of the Juke of Normandy, who knew as well how to make 
the beſt of a victory as to gain one, our haraſſed cjty might have 
enjoyed that calm which the reſt of the kingdom had from the 
Conqueror's firſt acts of clemency. But, ſo much to the contrary, 
we ſhall ſhew, under the reign of the Chriſtian tyrant, its deſtruc- 
tion and deſolation ſurpaſſed whatever had been done to it before 
by the moſt wicked Pagan princes. 

York had ſtill earl Morchar for its governor, anno 1068, Wil⸗ 
lam had not yet changed any thing ſo far north; he and his bro- 
ther, Edwin earl of Cheſter, could not bear to ſee their country ſo 
miſerably enſlaved, and therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to throw off 
the yoke ; for they ſoon found, by William's proceedings, that 
the greateſt ſlavery was haſtening down to them, As theſe Saxon 
lords had a very great intereſt in the kingdom, they 8 raiſed 
forces, which were augmented by Blethwin, king of Wales, their 
nephew. The Conqueror's policy made him fear that this revolt 
would be general if he did not nip it in the bud ; he therefore 
haſtened down into the north, yet not ſo faſt but he took time to 
tortify the caſtle at Warwick, and gave orders for the building a 
new one at Nottingham, by way of ſecuring a ſafe retreat in cafe 
of the worſt: From thence he proceeded either to fight the re- 
bels or to beſiege York, which had ſided with them, At the be- 
ginning of this inſurrection, William had diſplaced Morchar from 
tis government, and made one Robert, a Norman, for his cruel 
ad auſtere nature, earl of Northumberland. This man he ſent 
down to Durham, ſome time before he came himſelf, with a 
guard of 700, others ſay goo Normans, to exerciſe what cruelty 
de pleaſed, provided he kept thoſe turbulent ſpirits in ſubjection. 
The ſtout Northumbrians could not bear this uſage, but, arming 
privately, they came upon this new-made governor in the night, 
t his quarters in Durham, and with fire and ſword deſtroyed both 
tim and his Normans to a man. The ſword drawn, it was not ta 
de ſheathed again in haſte. Earl Goſpatrick, their commander, 
ad Edgar Atheling, their lawful prince, who was come to them 
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out of Scotland, where he had fled for protection from William; 
conquering ſword, immediately marched at the head of the Nor. 
thumbrians towards York. Here they were received by Morchar 
Edwin, and the citiziens of York, with all the joy and triumph 
they could N on this occaſion. But this laſted a ven 
fmall time; for William came on apace ; and the generals being 
as yet in no condition to withſtand his numerous army, conſultec 
whether they ſhould fly the country, or yield themſelves up to the 
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Conqueror's mercy. The laſt was agreed on, and having taken Turk 
care to ſend back prince Edgar into Scotland, they voluntarily iWtety: 
ſubmitted themſelves to the victor's clemency. This method wa {Engliſh 
right, fays Rapin; for how cruel foever William was in his nz. Nunited te 
ture, he had policy enough, adds he, to pardon theſe earls at this ſhaken \ 
time, with a view to reclaim the Engliſh, and give them a bete gone. 
opinion of his merciful temper. The inhabitants of York had the thought 
fame political mercy extended to them; for when they ſaw hoy place of 
well the generals were treated, and knew at the ſame time they which lo 
were in no condition to ſtand a ſiege, they came out of the city u Oſber 
meet the Conqueror, delivered him the keys with great ſubmiſhon, marched 
and were feemingly received into favour, This gained them ere not 
remiſſion of corporal puniſhment, but they were obliged to pay z Ne calt 
large fine; and moreover had the mortification to fee two caſt doubting 
fortified” in the city, and ſtrongly garriſoned with Norma Making 
foldiers. : | houſes it 
William's mercy was ſoon found to be a' copy of his counte- Itbe enen 
nance ; for at the ſame time that he had pardoned ſome, he not ſpreading 
only puniſhed others who were leſs guilty, but he impriſoned burned \ 
feveral who had no hand ar all in the revolt, This gave occaſion church 
to the leaders to look about them, and put them in mind what they placed t 
might expect as ſoon as opportunity would permit. The three ears unſpeaka 
Morchar, Edwin, and Goſpatrick, fled into Scotland to Malcolm — T 
or t 


the Scotch king, who very generouſly gave them his protection. 
Malcolm had lately married Margaret, the eldeſt ſiſter to prince fre muſt 
Edgar; from which conjunction a long race of Scottiſh kings, polition ; 
and ſince of Great-Britain, are lineally deſcended. The Ner- {*<kc4 | 
man, ſays Buchanan, puffed up with the ſucceſs of his affairs Logliſh 
ſent an herald into Scotland to demand Edgar Atheling and the en both 
Englifh lords; but Malcolm looking on it as a cruel and faithlel caſtles f 
thing to deliver up his ſuppliant pe Fr kinſman, and one, adc Norman 
our author, againſt whom his very enemies could object no crime, Wl" them, 
to his mortal foe to be put ta death, reſolved to protect him, an! lteritf of 
ſuffer any thing rather than do it. He well knew that William ind a fe. 
would be ſpeedily with him for this refuſal, and conſequently was 
not ſlow to provide for his reception, | * Thi, 
A con- 
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A conſiderable league was now formed againſt the Conqueror; 
Edwin and Morchar were ſent into Denmark, who perſuaded king 
Swain that it would be an eaſy matter to conquer England at this 
juncture; and the Daniſh king came readily into the propoſal. Be- 
ing aſlured of a powerful army of Engliſh and Scotch to join the 
forces he would ſend over, he diſpatched away Oſbern his brother, 
the twa ſons of Harold, a biſhop, called Chriſtiern, earl Turkyl, 
Turketyl, with 250 tall ſhips, which all entered the Humber in 
afety. At their landing they were immediately joined by the 
Engliſh malecontents and the Scotch auxiliaries ; which, when 
united together, compoſed a formidable army, ſufficient to have 
ſhaken William's crown, had they all acted as they ought to have 
done. It is certain the news of this alarm ſo ſtruck him, that he 
thought proper to ſend his wife and children into Normandy, as a 
place of better ſecurity, before he undertook to lay this ſtorm, 
which looked ſo black upon him from the north, 

Oſbern, the Daniſh general, at the head of the confederate army, 
marched directly towards York, where, we may imagine, they 
ere not unwelcome to the citizens. The Norman garriſons in 
the caſtles were reſolved to hold out to the laſt extremity, not 
doubting but their king would ſpeedily come to their aſſiſtance. 
Making all things ready for a ſiege, the Nortnans ſet fire to ſome 

houſes in the ſuburbs on that ſide of the city, left they ſhould ſerve 
the enemy to fill up the ditches of their fortifications. This fire 
+ ſpreading by an accidental wind further than it was deſigned, 
; Wburned down great part of the city, and with it the cathedral 
{church ; where that famous library, which Alcuin writes of, 
1 Wpced there by archbiſhop Egbert, about the year 800, te the 
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unſpeakable lois of learning, was entirely conſumed in the flames. 
Divine vengeance, ſays Hoveden, ſoon repaid them this injury; 
for the Danes taking the advantage of this confuſion which the 
tre muſt have — occaſioned, entered the city without op- 
poſition; and then the Confederates dividing their forces, at- 
tacked both caſtles at the ſame time; the Danes one, and the 
Engliſh and Scots the other. This charge was made ſo vigorouſly 
de en both fides that they beat down all before them, and entered the 
6 caſtles (word in hand. A miſerable flaughter enſued, for all the 
Norman garriſon was cut to pieces, and every one elſe that was 
in them, except, ſay our hiſtorians, William Mallet “, then high- 
ſheriff of the county, his wife and two children, Gilbert de Gaunt, 
and a few others. 

This 


* This William Mallet, or Malet, 2 in with the Congueror, and 
vas with him at the famous battle of Haſtings. 1n the za gear of che 
Congueror's rig he was conflituted high-jeriff of 257 Aire. 
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This conflict happened in our city September 19, 1069. The 
number of the ſlain is variouſly reported by hiſtorians, but is much 
ſuperior to the garriſon, which Hoveden, &c. write, William 
left in the caſtles, to keep the city in awe, which was no more 


than 500 men. Here they all agree 3000 Not mans were lain at 
| leaſt, and William of Newberg writes 4000, and upwards; 
Camden ſpeaks of decimating the priſoners they had taken after. 


wards. Now, how 500 could grow up to 5000 imperceptibly, 
we cannot conjecture, unleſs by the omiſſion of a numeral in the 
firſt account. For 5o0o men can never be called a ſufficient gar. 
rifon to man two caſtles, and keep a city and country in ſubjec. 
tion, that heartily deteſted the Norman in perſon as well as go. 
vernment, and which he was not unacquainted with. 

The Daniſh general, by conſent of all, made Waltheof, the 
ſon of the valiant Siward, before ſpoken of, governor of the city, 
with a ſtout garriſon of the Engliſh and Scotch ſoldiers under him; 
after which the Danes retired, and intrenched themſelves in 2 
convenient place betwixt the Humber and the Trent, waiting the 
coming of the Norman king. 

William was not ſlack in his proceedings againſt them, for 
when he heard of the deſtruction of the Norman garriſon at York, 
he ſpurred on to take vengeance with all the fury imaginable, 
It was now, ſays Rapin, that he had opportunity to put forth his 
natural temper ; he was often heard to ſay in his march to the 
north, That by God's ſplendor, his uſual oath, he would not leave a 


foul of them alive; and he began to put his threats in execution, 


with great punctuality, as ſoon as he arrived in the country. 

At his coming before the city he ſummoned the governor with 
terrible menaces of fire and ſword, if he refuſed to ſurrender. 
Waltheof ſet at nought his threats, for being well garrifoned, 
and excellently well furniſhed with all neceſſaries for a ſiege, 
and moreover ſatisfied of aſſiſtance from the Daniſh army, he ſent 
him a brave defiance. William ſaw plainly theſe obſtacles were 
invincible, and that he never could reduce the city at ſuch a diſ- 
advantage, neither durſt he attack the Danes in their intrench- 
ments, the two armies were ſo poſted to ſuccour one another, 
In this exigency he had recourſe to policy, and tried how far the dint 
of money would operate on the Daniſh general. The affair ſuc- 
ceeded beyond his expectation, for the faithleſs Dane made a ſecret 
compact with William, receiving a round ſum of money in hand, 
and leave to _ the ſea-coaſts at his going off, he promiſed 
to depart as ſoon as the ſpring would permit him. Oſbern kept 
his word, embarked his forces, and baſely left his allies to the 
mercy of the Norman ; for which, ſay hiſtorians, he was ſeverely 
puniſhed by his brother at his return. ; 
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This deſertion of the Danes cauſed the utmoſt conſternation 
among the citizens and garriſon of York. They had now nothing 
but their own valour to truſt to; but being encouraged by the 
bravery of their governor, who was the foremoſt in all dangers 
for their defence, they were reſolved to ſell their lives to the Con- 
queror at as dear a rate as poſſible. 

William, (anno 1070) now eaſed of his fears from the Danes, 
puſhed on the ſiege with double vigour, and with his engines 
made a large breach in the walls, through which he attempted to 
take the city by ſtorm, and made a herce attack upon it, but was 
repulſed. by the garriſon with great loſs. The governor himſelf, 
ſays William of Malmſbury, a man of prodigious might and 
ſtrength, ſtood fingle in the breach, and with his own hands cut 
off the heads of ſeveral Normans that attempted to enter it. How 
long this famous ſiege laſted, no one hiſtorian is ſo particular as 
to mention. It may however be computed about fix months; 
for from the 17th of September, the day the caſtles were taken by 
the Danes, &c. to Oſbern's going back; which was in the Spring, 
and the city's holding out ſomewhat longer, it may be ſaid that 
William fat down before it about Michaelmas, and the ſurrender 
happened about Lady-Day. This oppoſition makes it evident 
that, had the Danes kept faithful, William muſt have divided his 
forces; and then, in all probability, the city had never fallen into. 
his hands. Leland gives us a copy of an act of ſtate which the 
Conqueror did when he laid before the city, to wit, a grant to his 
nephew Alain earl of Britany, afterwards of Richmond, of all the 
lands of Edwin earl of Cheſter, who was then in York againſt 
him. 

This abſolute confiſcation of the large eſtate and poſſeſſions, no 
leſs than near two hundred manors and townſhips, as appears by 
the Conqueror's ſurvey, then of right belonging to an ancient 
Saxon earl, was a taſte of his cruelty ; and was ſufficient to let the 
beſieged know what mercy the reſt of them were to expect when 
he ſhould have them in his power. | 

William of Malmſbury mentions a battle which the Conqueror 
gained againſt a powerful army ſent to the relief of the city. Theſe, 
it is preſumed, were Scots and Northumbrians, for the Danes had 
deſerted before that time. It ſeems by it that this laſt ſtruggle for 
liberty was very great in the north, and all poflible efforts made to 
ſhake off the — yoke ; nor was this attempt made to raite the 
hege eafily fruſtrated; the aforeſaid author tells us that the battle 
was terrible and bloody; nor did he gain the victory without a very 
conſiderable loſs of his own men. 

Earl Waltheof, the governor, rendered alſo the — of the cit 
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that William almoſt deſpaired of going thro' with it. But being 
now freed from the fears of any other enemy, he drew down the 
ſtrength of the kingdom againſt it, and beleagured it quite round, 
reſolving to ſtarve them into a compliance, ſince force would not 


prevail. It muſt here be obferved, that his army muſt be very nu. 


merous to ſurround the city, and begert it fo cloſe that no proyi. 
fion could be thrown into it. In the laſt civil war 50,cco men, 
the number of the Englith and Scotch forces that beſieged York, 
were inſufficient, and could not wholly prevent it. However thi; 
method took, the famine began to rage ſo violently within the walls, 
that it obliged the beſieged to try the victor's clemeacy. William, 
greatly deſirous to ſurmount this difficulty, ſtuck at neither oaths 
nor promiſes to obtain it; the articles of ſurrender were as honour- 
able as poſſible, conſidering the circumſtances the city was in; nay, 
after the ſurrender, he ſeemed ſo charmed with the valour and con- 
duct of the governor, which he had perſonally beheld in the ſiege, 
that he gave him afterwards in marriage his niece Judith, daughter 
to the counteſs of Albemarl; and firſt made him earl of North- 
ampton and Huntington, and afterwards earl of Northumberland, 
(anno 1070.) 

Whatever favours William conferred upon the governor, it is 
certain the city felt none of them ; and fo great was the difference 
in this caſe, as renders the earl's character very ſuſpicious. To 
make the beſt of it, it can only be ſaid that, when the governor 
ſaw the affair deſperate, he made the moſt advantageous terms he 
could for himſelf as well as the city. William's profound policy 
obliged him to keep ſuch a man as Waltheof in his intereſt at that 
time, but he truſted him no farther than he could fee him; and in 
a ſmall time let him both fee and feel his error, for he took off his 
head on account of a conſpiracy which Waltheof himſelf firſt in- 
tormed him of. | 

Thus fell the laſt of the Saxon earls of Northumberland, with 
the honour of being the firſt nobleman that was ever beheaded in 
England. Morchar and Edwin not caring to truſt the Conqueror's 


. mercy, found means to eſcape out of the city before the ſurrender ; 


but being hunted from place to place by this inſatiable blood - 
hound, the two brothers at laſt met the ſame fate, and had the 


- misfortune to be both murdered in a mutiny of their own men. 


Prince Edgar likewiſe eſcaped into Scotland, 

Whatever articles the governor had ſtipulated for in the ſurren- 
der in behalf of the city and citizens, they were little regarded by 
the Conqueror. Malmſbury fays, that he looked upon this place 
as the only neſt of rebellion in the kingdom ; he ſuppoſed them abet- 
tors in the deſtruction of the Norman (garriſon, and therefore they 
were to feel his fierceſt vengeance, He razed the city to the ground, 

and 
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and with it fell all the principal nobility and gentry, and moſt cf 
the other inhabitants; the few that were ſaved were forced to pur- 
chaſe their lives with ſuch large fines that they were reduced to 
the utmoſt penuary to diſcharge them. The Englith and Scotch 
garriſon, notwithſtanding the articles, all periſhed ; and thus, fays 
our author, was this noble city waſted by famine, fire and ſword, 
to the very roots, Nor did his 8 malice ſtop here, but, 
leſt the country ſhould be capable of ſupporting the city in this 
dreadful calamity, he laid all waſte betwixt York and Durham; 
deſtroyed or drove out the inhabitants, and made the country fo 
deſolate that for nine years after neither plow nor ipade was put 
into the ground. If any of the wretched people eſcaped the ſword, 
they were but reſerved for a much worſe fate, being forced for ſuſ- 
tenance, thro* famine, to eat cats, dogs, horſes, and even human 
fleſh, to preſerve their miſerable lives, Thus was our city, and 
even our whole country, ſo entirely waſted and deſtroyed, except 
the lands belonging to St. John of Beverley“, which the tyrant 
tiought fit to ſpare, that no words can either come up to the de- 
ſcription ; nor, if they did, would they find the leaſt belief in the 
recital. 


Here we might enlarge upon the Latin phraſe and diction of hi- 


ſtorians who wrote neareſt theſe times; but as they convey nothing 
more than what we have briefly related, the inſertiom would of 
courſe afford little or no entertainment; we will therefore conclude 
our account of this great deyaſtation with an old Engliſh rhymical 
verſe, taken out or Peter Langtoft's Chronicle, publiſhed by Mr. 
Hearn ; | | 


Now William has ſoj ourned and ſlayne alle his enmys, 
And to the ſouthe is turned, als king thot wan the pris. 
Tidings cam him fulle ſtout, that a grete oſte and ſtark, 
With Harold and with Knoute, the king's fonnes of Denmark, 
Were aryved in Humbere, and an earl Turkylle, 
With foulk withouten numbere the norreis ele tham tille, 
Comen to the earl Edgar, with all thos of his kinde, 
dir Walthof he is thar, tho with that he met finde 
Marlſwain Turkylle ſon, ond Swayne o doughty knyght; 
Of Scotlande Goſpatrick,h with "un at all his myght, 
2 The 


He had fent a commander and a 2 out to deflroy this country too, 
but this officer chanted to fall from his horſe in Bis march thither, and 


broke his neck in ſuch a manner that his face was turned quite backward ; 
when it was told to the king, he believed it an omen ſent from St. John 
to warn him to ſpare his territories, and therefore difyied from ſpoiling 
:6g/e parts, Knighton, 
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The Normans in the ſouthe were in ſo grete affray, 

Of kaſtells and of tounes, they com oute alle day. 

To York ran ilk a man, to reſcet in that toune, 

That no Danes man the walles to breke doune. 

pir William Mellet was warden of the cuntres, 

Sibrigh the Gaunt was ſent with to keep the pees. 

T hiſe tuo brought tyding, thei were comen by that coſte, 
Therefore William the king did turne agayn his hoſte, 
And ſwore a grete othe, that he ſuld never ſpare 
Neither lithe nor lofe, notheren whut ſo thei were. 
William turned agayn, and held what he had ſworn, 
All mad he waſteyn, paſture, medow, and korne, 

And floughe both fader and ſonne, women lete thei gon, 
Hors and houndes thei ete, uncithis ſkaped non, 

Now dwellis William efte, full bare was money wone, 
Of gode men er none lefte, but ſlayn er ilk one. 
Grete fin did William, that ſwilk wo did werk, 

So grete vengeance he nam, of men of holy kirk, 
That did no wem till him, ne no treſpaſs, | 

Fro York unto Durham no wonyng ſtede was, 

Nien yere, ſays my buke, laſted fo grete ſorrow, 

The biſhop clerkes tuke their lyves for two borrowe, 


The ſubject is too melancholy to dwell any longer upon, or 
trouble the reader with any more proofs to make good our aſſer- 
tion. We ſhall only ſay, that the uſage William gave our city is 

et felt, having never ſince his time ſhewed half the ſplendor that 
it did before, nor probably ever will again. 

The city of London, though now ſo overgrown and mighty, 
was not to be compared to the capital city of the Northumbrian 
kingdom in thoſe days. We ſhaul 422 ſays J. Hard- 
ynge, that in thoſe dayes the cyte of London had much building 
from Ludgate towarde Weſtminſter, and Itle or non wher the 
chefe or harte of the cyte ys now, except that in diverſe places 
ſtoode 3 but they ſtoode oute of ordere. So many townes 
or cytes as York, Canterbury, and diverſe othere in Englande, 
paſſed London for buyldyng in thoſe * but after the conqueſt 
it increaſed, and ſhortly aftere paſſed all otheres.“ 

'Tho' we have often ſeen York ſuffer grieyouſly under the Saxon, 
Daniſh, and other invaſions, yet it always returned, in any receſs, 
to its former greatneſs. William's barbarity ſtruck at the very 
roots of it, and his malice went fo far as to eraze, as much as pol- 
ſible, all the noble remains of antiquity it could then produce. 
What wonder then that we have ſo few Roman antiquities to boaſt 
of? 1 he ſuburbs of the city before the conqueſt, anno 1072, ac- 
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cording to Leland, extended to the towns a mile round it. To 
conclude this whole affair, the author of the Polychronicon writes, 
« that York ſeemed as fair as the city of Rome, before it was burnt 
by William the Conqueror ;” and what was juſtly enough, by 
William Harriſon, ſtyled Altera Roma, from the beauty and fine 
buildings of it, and by Alcuin, caput totius regna, at this period was 
nothing but a heap of ruins. 

We have now a gap of time which it is impoſſible to fill up 
with any materials to the purpoſe. Our city lay dead, as it were, 
after William's cruel uſage, near an age, for few ſigns of life can 
be met with in hiſtory about it, the conteſts betwixt the two me- 
tropolitical archbiſhops excepted. However, we may imagine it 
had crept out of its rubbiſh» in king Stephen's time, and had once 
more reared its head, when another unhappy accident befel it. A 
caſual fire, anno 1137, burnt down the cathedral church, St. Mary's 
abbey, St. Leonard's hoſpital, with 39 pariſh churches in the city, 
and T rinity church in the ſuburbs, Mr. Camden writes that the 
famous library in the cathedral, mentioned above, was deſtroyed 
by this fire; but R. Hoveden dates its deſtruction more juſtly from 
the former conflagration. The hand of fate was ſtill heavy upon 
us, and this repeated blow was ſenſibly felt by the inhabitants, who 
were reduced ſo low by it, that their churches, eſpecially the cathe- 
dral, lay a long time in rubbiſh, for want of means to re-erect them, 
In king Stephen's time, beſides the bloody wars that occupied his 
whole reign, England may be ſaid to be all in a flame, there being 
no leſs than twenty cities and chief towns caſually burnt in a very 
ſhort ſpace, anno 1138, amongſt which ours had the misfortune to 
be the greateſt ſufferer. 

David, king of Scotland, knowing the nation was divided into 
two great parties, and a bloody civil war begun betwixt Maud 
the empreſs, and Stephen, took this opportunity to enter England 
with a powerful army, and ſending his horſe abroad into the 
country, commanded them to waſte and ſpoil all before them. In 
the mean-time he purpoſed to beſiege York, which, if he could 
have taken, he determined to have made a frontier town againſt 
Stephen and his adherents; wherefore calling in his horſe, he 
marched towards the city, and fat down before it. | 

In the mean-time archbiſhop Thurſton, whom Stephen had 
made lieutenant-governor of the north, called together the nobility 
and gentry of the counties, and thoſe adjoining to the city of York, 
whoſe names are thus recorded b Richard, prior of Hexham : 
William de Albemarl, Walter de Grant, Robert de Brus, Roger 
de Mowbray, Walter Eſpec, Ilbert de Lacy, William de Percy, 
Richard de Curcy, William Foſſard, and Robert de Stouteville, all 
ancient barons of this county, with William Peverel and Geofrey 

| Halſaline, 
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Halſaline, of Nottinghamſhire, and Robert de Ferrers, of Derby. 
ſhire. Theſe barons, enraged to ſee their country ſo miſerab) 
waſted by the Scots, raiſed forces, and, being encouraged by a 
oration the archbiſhop made to them, marched againſt the enemy 
with great bravery. The king of Scotland did nat wait their 
coming, but drew his army from before York, and retired north. 
ward with ſome precipitation, The Engliſh lords came up with 
him at Northallerton, where a terrible battle was fought, and the 
Scots were entirely routed, 10, ooo of their men being lain upon 
the ſport, This battle is called, by hiſtorians, hellum ſlandardi, or 
the battle of the ſtandard; whence, ſays the prior, Hugo de Sota. 
vagina, archdeacon of York at that time, wrote the — di. 
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Nich on the enſign erected in the field of battle: One « 
Standard from ſtand this fight we aptly call, was hel 

| Our men here ſtood, to conquer or to fall. Second. 
And now, inſtead of terrible wars, dre, famine, murders, and Ncotch 
deſolations, which we have been all along obliged to tick to in iſs were 


| theſe hiſtorical annals for many ages laſt paſt, the tables are turned ihras, th: 


fo give an account of parliaments, conventions, coronations, royal wars in 
marriages and interviews, which our city has been honoured {ſcotch þ 
with in ſome ſucceeding years from this period. Blood and fire {but he c 
will for a time be ſtrangers, except in ſome matters of much leſs {Whppoſed 
moment, to our ſubject; and 3 give way to a more pleaſant l the |: 
recital of the pomps and ceremonies Four former Engliſh monarchs, Mor his k 
diſplayed in our ancient city on ſeveral occaſions. This will require Me laſt, 
the ſkill of both the politician and courtier, to ſet them forth in the WNorthu: 
colours they deſerve ; for want of which abilities, we mult be obliged {ondeſce 
to wave a great many flouriſhes naturally ariſing in our way; and ſt his re 
the reader muſt be content with a plain relation of matter of fact, This 
as we find it delivered by original hiſtorians, 2s now, 
ur city continued in a ſtate of profound peace for ſome ages ſcompoſc 
after this; for though the Scotch wars were violent enough in ſome {Wand wh 
of the ſucceeding reigns, yet they were to the northward of us, and Ncaſion 


eld in t 
gemot \ 


never reached Y ork but once, as ſhall be ſhewn in its proper place, 
The miſeries of the foregoing ages, and the happineſs of this, in 


relation to our city, is ſung by a Scotch poet and hiſtorian in theſe the hept 
lines, The gr 
There happy Ebrank's lofty towers appear, $2 buf] 

Who owe their mitre to St. Peter's care. that we 

How oft in duſt the hapleſs town hath Jain ? leave to 

How oft its walls hath chang'd ? how oft its men ? Ever 

How oft the rage of ſword and fire has mourn'd ? and-the 

But now's long joy and laſting peace return'd, Scotland 

Mey CO 
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Another Scotch poet has likewiſe ſung our praiſes in the follow- 


g verſes : 
Ober the laſt borders of the northern land, 


York's ancient towers, tho' oft made new, command. 


N 

0 Of Rome's great princes once the _— ſeat, 

n. Till barbarous foes o'erwhelm'd the ſinking ſtate. 

th The Picts, the Scots, the Danes, and Normans, here 


Diſcharg'd the loudeſt thunders of the war. 
But this once ceas'd, and every ſtorm o'erblown, 
A happier gale refreſh'd the riſing town. 
Let London {till the juſt precedence claim, 
York ever ſhall be proud to be the next in fame. 
One of the firſt parliaments mentioned in hiſtory by that name, 
was held in York, about the year 1160, in the reign of Henry the 
E-cond. At this convention, as Buchanan calls it, Malcolm the 
Scotch king was ſummoned to appear, to anſwer to ſuch articles 
5s were to be alledged againſt him by _— The chief article 
as, that Malcolm, when he attended the Engliſh king in his 
wars in France, betrayed all their counſels to the enemy. The 
Scotch king, by many ſubſtantial reaſons, overthrew this allegation z 
but he could not prevent the ſentence paſſing on him, which it is 
uppoſed was the reaſon of his being ſummoned, that was, to loſe 
ill the lands he held of Henry in England, and to do homage alſo 
or his kingdom of Scotland for himſelf and ſucceſſors. For doing 
he laſt, which was what Henry chiefly aimed at, he relinquiſhed 
Northumberland of the former part of the ſentence to him. This 
ondeſcenſion of their king the Scotch nobility highly reſented, and, 
kt his return, were with great difficulty brought to forgive him. 
This parliament, or convention of the eſtates, was not the fame 
as now, the houſe of commons not being of fo old a date; but 
ompoſed of the barons and biſhops, and other great men of the 
land whom the king pleaſed to call together on any extrordinary 
pceafion. It is the firſt, however, that we can find, that was ever 
eld in this city, or perhaps in England ; Rapin's Saxon Witten- 
pemot was a thing not known in the Northumbrian kingdom of 
the heptarchy ; at leaſt it has not fallen in our way to deſcribe it. 
The grand affair which made Henry collect his nobles at this time 
a buſineſs of ſuch conſequence to the ſucceeding Scotch wars, 
that we think it proper, for the reader's better information, to beg 
ave to explain it. | 
Ever ſince the Saxon government in England became univerſal, 
and-the power of the nation united, the Engliſh kings looked on 
Kotland with an avaritious eye, and took all the opportunities 
ity could to gain an entire conqueſt over that part of the iſland. 
er Nome of the Scotch kings held the three counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, 
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Cumberland, and Huntingdonſhire, as a fealty from the crown 


England; for which they did homage to the _ of England x 


no oth 
fave tt 


his acceſſion, or when he pleaſed to call for it. But this was ng In « 
all the Engliſh kings aimed at; the ſovereignty of Scotland wy WM and at 
the chief claim, and the ground of a perpetual quarrel bet our cit 
them. Nor did the kings of England ever miſs an opportunity, WM paralle 
when the Scotch affairs were at a low ebb, to make their kine of Ne. 
ſubmit to perform that ceremony, or run the hazard of a declar;. fl York! 
tion of war againſt them. It was on this account that Henry Il. che tra 
ſummoned Malcolm to York, before himſelf and barons, to an. che rea 
ſwer to a feigned accuſation, where he was terrified into a com. The 
pliance ; for which he loſt the hearts of his nobility, who wer Williat 
always ſtrictly tenacious of their ancient rights and privileges, ſoon af 
In the year 1171, this Henry called another convention of the if that th: 
barons and biſhops of. the realm at York, before whom he cited and pec 
William, the ſucceſſor of Malcolm, to appear and do homage u The fe 
him for the whole kingdom of Scotland. This William had be. Wi ities, 
fore been taken priſoner, and ranſomed at York for the ſum of {Wh rcignin 
4000l. William durſt do no other than obey the ſummons, and i which! 
accordingly fet out from Scotland, with David his brother, and the Chi 
appeared before the king and parliament at York, where his ho- could n 
mage was taken in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner poſſible. Knighton Richarc 
fays that William, with the conſent of all his peers and prelates Engliſh 
did homage to Henry for the kingdom of Scotland; that he like. N vithitar 
wiſe ſigned letters patent, binding himſelf and all his ſucceflors, ¶ their rel 
and all the ſubjects of Scotland, to do homage and fealty, with all JW 97 other 
faithfulneſs, whenever the kings of England ſhould require it; in ¶ coronati 
token of which ſubjection, the Scottiſh king offered and depoſited Some 
upon the altar of St. Peter, in the cathedral church at York, his dom we 
breaſt-plate, ſpear, and ſaddle “; which Knighton ſays remained  brethrer 
there in his time, The peers of Scotland, now humble enough, WM ſome ve! 
took an oath, binding them and their heirs, that if at any time ſhip toy 
their king ſhould go off from his faith and break this agreement, granted 
they would riſe with one accord and compel him to flick cloſe to fl were tw 
the ſame. | called B. 
This was the moſt abject ſubmiſſion that ever the Scots made to Lond 
to the Engliſh nation. Buchanan himſelf, who is mighty apt to and atte: 
' * flip or gild over the tranſactions of his countrymen, when he ima- Wi Ven, m- 
— them any way derogatory to the honour of the Scotch name, ¶ order to 
oes not deny this fact; but ſeems to bewail the miſeries of their they wer 
nation, who were then reduced to ſuch extremities that they had I watched 
8 A no for gran! 
ſtroyed. 


In a claim of king Edward I. to his rights in Scotland ſent to tht n 
Pope, mention is made of theſe pirdges of Scotch ſabjection, then kept i and b Wy 
the cathedral church of York ;" but they are long ſince loſt, ns 
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no other way left to redeem their good king, as he calls him, and 


ſave themſelves from certain ruin. 

In the ſucceeding reign of Richard king of England, anno 1 189, 
and at his coronation, an accident happened of ſingular concern to 
our city, and attended with ſuch conſequences as hiſtory can ſcarce 
parallel; a particular account of which, taken chiefly from William 
of Newburgh, and Walter Hemingford, canon of Giſburgh, both 
Yorkſhire Monks, who are naturally led to be copious in relating 
the tranſactions of their own county, cannot be unacceptable to 
the reader. 

The Jews were a people firſt introduced into England b 
William the Conqueror; a tribe of theſe placed themſelves at Yor 
ſoon after; where, by trade, they were grown ſo immenſely rich, 
he BY that they were found to be worth the plundering both by prince 
end people, as oft as they could form an excuſe for that purpoſe. 
The fear they conſtantly lived under made them take all opportu- 
nities, by rich preſents, &c. to ingratiate themſelves with the 
of WY reigning prince, that they might ſecurely live under his protection; 


which favour was ſometimes hard to gain, ſo zealouſly affected to 


che Chriſtian religion were our former Englith kings, that they 
o. WY could not bear an open avowed enemy to it to live amongſt them. 
Richard the Firſt was as zealous a Chriſtian as ever ſat on the 
WJ Engliſh throne, and as bitter an enemy to its opponents. Not- 
withſtanding which, the Jews were undiſturbed ; but, abhorring 
s, their religion, and, as our authority ſpeaks, doubting ſome ſorcery 
cor other ſiniſter end from them, he ſtrictly commanded that, at his 
in coronation, no Jews ſhould appear either at church or at dinner. 
ef Some of the richeſt and principal men of the Jews in the king- 
is a dom were ſummoned from all parts where they reſided, by their 
| WY brethren in London, to come up to the coronation, and preſent 
„ WY ſome very rich gift to the new king, in order to procure his friend- 
e ſhip towards them, for confirming the privileges and liberties 
t, granted them by his predeceſſurs. The chief of the Jews at York 
to WY were two very rich and wealthy merchants, and very great uſurers, 
called Benedict and Jocenus, or Joceus. Theſe went from hence 
je to London with a pompous retinue, in order to meet their brethren, 
„nnd attend the coronation. Notwithſtanding the king's injunc- 
1- WM tion, many of the Jews had the curioſity to mix with the croud, in 
e, order to ſee the ceremony; where being diſcovered by the guards, 
rey were beat and abuſed, and ſome few ſlain. The people, who 
4 WJ watched all opportunities to plunder their houſes, took it preſently 
„br granted that the king had given orders they ſhould all be de- 
ſtroyed. Poſſeſſed with this notion, a general maſſacre began in 
London, where the Jews were murdered, their houſes plundered, 
and burnt to the ground, with their wives and children in them, 
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The king immediately ordered a proc 


bounds of reafon and humanity as to tolerate ſuch a proceeding, 
Benedict and Jocenus, our Jews of York, it ſeems, had th 
eurioſity to go amongſt the reſt to fee the ceremony; Benedict wy 
grievouſly bruiſed and wounded: in the conflict, and being dragge, 
into a church, was there forced to renounce Judaiſm and be bay. 
tized. The next day, when the tumult was ceaſed, he ws 
brought before the king, who demanded of him whether he was; 
Chriſtian or no? Benedict anſwered, that he had been forced int 
Þaptifm, but that he continued a Jew in his heart, and ever ſhoul 
do; that he choſe much rather to ſuffer death at his hands, fine: 
the ſevere uſage he had undergone the day before informed his 
that he could not long ſurvive it. At which words, being drive 
from the king's preſence, he was reſtored to the Jews; but the 
' miſerable man ſoon after expired. 

Jecenus, his companion, had the good fortune to eſcape the fry 
in London; but at York, where he thought himſelf the fafeſt, he 
met with a much worſe fate, The king ſoon after going on hi 
voyage to the Holy Land, had left orders with the lord chancells 
to protect the Jews, and punifh ſeverely all that ſhould offend them, 
But this was little regarded at York, for a conſpiracy was formel 
againſt them dy ſeveral of the city and county; men thirſting fo 
blood, fay our authorities, who wanted but an opportunity to put 
their cruel defigns in execution. A conſiderable part of the city 
took fire in a very boiſterous night, by accident as was ſuppoſed, 
but rather imagined to be done on purpoſe, that the citizens being 
buſy in extinguiſhing the flames might not obſtruct their barbarou 
intentions. in this interval the conſpirators broke into the hou: 
of Benedict, flain at London; which being -prodigiouſly ſtrong, 
his wife, children, and friends had made a ſanctuary of, as (read- 
ing ſome commotion. But this being overcome by engines pre- 
pared for that purpoſe, they entered and murdered the whole family, 
gutted the houſe, and afterwards ſet fire to it, and burnt it to the 
ground. An alarm of this kind ſtruck all the Jews at York wit 
the utmoſt terror ; but Jocenus eſpecially dreaded their fury ſo much, 
that he got leave of the governor to convey all his vaſt bulk of wealth 
into the caſtle, as if it had belonged to the king, or was under his 
protection. In a very few days theſe night-robbers and plunderers, 
with greater force and fury, returned and attacked the houle 0 

Jocenus ; which, though exceedingly ſtrong, underwent the * 
| ate 


ceedings on the ſevereſt penalties; notwithftanding which, the er 
ample of the metropolis was followed by divers other places in th 
realm, as at Norwich, Lynn, Stamford, but eſpecially York 
where, ſay our authors, the cruel commands of the fierceſt tyra 
the rigour of the ſevereſt laws, could never have ſo far exceeded th 
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te as the former; except that the Jew, preſaging the evil, had 
ithdrawn himſelf, wife, and children, into the caſtle. His example 
as followed by moſt of the Jews in the city, leaving few or none 
f their goods behind them. The robbers being enraged at the 
oſs of ſo much plunder, which they had already devoured in their 
ind, threw off all diſguiſe or any fear of magiſtrates or laws, and 
ot being content with the deſtruction of their houſes, fle like 
admen on ſome Jews that were left out of the caſtle, and either 
xrce# them to be baptized or ſuffer immediate deat, Whilſt this 
as acting in the city, the multitude of Jews that had taken ſanc- 
ary in the caſtle, ſeemed perfectly ſecure from the malice of their 
nemies: but it happened that the governor coming out of the. 
aſtle upon ſome bulineſs of his'own, when he would have returned 
vas prevented by the Jews, who feared leſt in this time he might 
ave made ſome agreement with their enemies to deliver them up. 
ſhe governor went immediately to the high ſheriff of the county, 
Randul. de Glanvile) who was then in York negotiating the 
ing's affairs, and told him that the Jews, under pretence of beg- 
ping protection in the caſtle, had fraudulently ſhut him out of it, 
ſhe.high ſheriff was angry to the laſt degree; which was ſtill in- 
flamed by thoſe near him, who wiſhed the Jews no good, by ſaying. 
hat it was the higheſt indignity to the perſon of the king himſelf, ' 
his to have one of the moſt conſiderable fortreſſes in the kingdom ſeized 
lo by the miſcreants. He inſtantly ordered out the writ of poſſe 
n. conitatus to raiſt the country to beſiege the caſtle. He. ſent forth: 
od his irrevocable word, ſays Hemingford ; and now was ſhewn the 
n ꝛeal, adds he, of the Chriſtian populace; for an innumerable com- 
ut Wpany of armed men, as well from the city as country, roſe at once 
and begirt the fortreſs round. When the high ſheriff ſaw this he 
began to repent of his too hafty order, and would fain have recalled 
bs writ ; but, to thoſe incenſed people, whatever he could ſay or 
udo, by authority or reaſon, was to no purpoſe. The better or 
ie viſer ſort of the citizens, aware of the king's diſpleaſure, cautioufly 
2 voided theſe extravagant proceedings, A great many of the clergy 
|. Wy however were in it; and among them a certain friar, agitated by 
- furious miſtaken zeal, was violent in the buſineſs. The caftle 
„sss fiercely aſſailed for ſeveral days together, and no one was bolder 
i all attempts than this canon hermit of the Præmonſtratenſian 
1 Wy order, as our authors ſtile him; for clad in a white veſture he was 
, Wy every where diligent, and crying out with a loud voice that the 
enemies of Chriſt ſhould be deſtroyed; by his own labour and 
doldneſs he greatly encourged the reſt of the beſiegers. But being 
vo ſtrenuous in his endeavours in fixing the battering- engines 
BY egainſt the walls, he came fo near them that a large ſtone put an 
end to his zeal, by daſhing out his brains. | 
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The Jews being driven to great diſtreſs, held a council among 
themſelves what was to be done ; they had offered a mighty ſun 
of money only to eſcape with their lives, but was rejected. hen 
a certain Rabbin, or doctor of their law, who was come from 
foreign parts to teach and inſtruct the Jews, ſtood up amongf 
them and ſaid, Men of Ißrael, our God, whoſe laws J have pre. 
ſcribed to ycu, commands that we ſhould at any time die for our law; 
and behold, now death looks us in the face, and we have but to cho 
whether we ſhould lead a baſe and ſcandalous life, or take the bj 
method to come at a gallant and gloricus death. If we fall into the 
hanas of our enemies, at their own will and pleaſure we muft dit; 

but our Creator, when he gave us life, did alſo enjoin us that with 
our own hands, and of our own accord, we ſhould devoutly reftore it 
to him again, rather than wait on the cruelty of any enemy. Thu; 
many of our brethern in many great tribulations have bravely per- 
farmed ; they knew how to do it, and the maſt decent manner of exe. 
cution is pointed out to us. Many of the Jews embraced the 
dreadful council of the Rabbin; but the reſt thought his advice 
much too harſh, and would not conſent, The elder perceiving 
this ſaid, Thoſe that this good and pious courſe diſpleaſes, let them 
ſeparate and be cut off from the holy congregation ; we for th: 
fake of aur paternal law deſpiſe the love of tranſitory life. Several 
withdrew upon this, and rather choſe to try the victor's clemency 
than follow the Rabbin's advice. Before they begun to execute 
the horrid ſentence, the elder commanded that all their rich houſe- 
hold goods, ſtuff, and garments, ſhould be publicly burnt ; nay, 
eyen their plate, which would not ſuffer by the fire, was by an art- 
ful and malicious method ſtrangely damnified, leſt the enemy 
ſhould be enriched by their ſpoils. This done, and fire put to all 
the towers of the caſtle, whilſt their companions who had choſen 
life looked ſullenly on, each man prepared for the laughter. Bein 
told by their elder that thoſe who bore the ſteadieſt minds ſhould 
firſt cut the throats of their wives and children, the celebrated 
Jocenus began the execution by doing that barbarous act on his 
own wite, (whom our hiſtorians call Anna) and five children, 
The example was ſpeedily followed by the reſt of the maſters of 
families; and afterwards the Rabbin cut the throat of Jocenus him- 
' ſelf, as a point of honour he choſe to do him above the reſt. In 
ſhort, the whole crew of miſerable men, who had thus voluntarily 
given themſelves up to deſtruction, ſlew themſelves or one another; 
and amongſt the reſt fell their impious adviſer &. 1 
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one Ia the mean-time the fire that had been put to the caſtle raged 
un nuch; which thoſe poor Jews who had choſen life endeavoured 
nen as much as poſſible to quell. At day-break the beſiegers thronged, 


= 


om Was uſual, ro aſſault the fortreſs ; when the wretched remains of the 


gt naſſacre within ſtood upon the walls, and in a moft lamentable 
re. manner declared the horrid cataſtrophe of their brethren ; they 
w; threw their dead bodies over the wall, to convince them of it; and 
0% in a moſt ſuppliant and moving manner begged mercy, with an 


aſſurance of all of them turning Chriſtians, But the heads and 
ringleaders of theſe mercilefs blood-hounds, of whom one Richard, 
ſays our author, called for his beſtiality Mala Beſtia, was the chief, 
took no compaſſion on their ſufferings. However, feigning a 
concern, the Jews let them into the caſtle ; which was no ſooner 
done than they ſlew every one of thoſe poor creatures, who, add 
our authorities, to the laſt cried out for baptiſm. The worthy 
exploit performed, the heroes ran ftrait to the cathedral church, 
where the bonds the Chriſtians were bound to the Jews in for 
money were depoſited, and violently broke open the cheſts, took 
and burnt all the writings in the midſt of the church, and thus ſet 
themſelves and many more free from their avaritious uſury, And, 
after all, each man went his way, the ſoldiers to their colours, and 
the commons to their houſes, in as much joy and triumph as if 
IP done the moſt gallant and meritorious action. 


amo 1189-90. Certain it is, that the bonds in the church, and the 
plunder they expected to find in their houſes, more than a zeal for 


his maſſacre happened at York on the 11th day of March, 


the Chriſtian religion, provoked the miſcreants to commit ſuch an 


the Jews performed the executive part moſtly themſelves, William 


inhuman maſſacre ; for ſuch indeed was their procurement, though 
| 


of Newburgh writes, that there were 500 men took ſanctuary 
in the caſtle, beſides women and children ; if fo, this ſlaughter 
muſt be very conſiderable ; and it cannot be computed that leſs 
than 1000 or 1500 perſons were deſtroyed. | 

But we muſt now (anno 1190) ſee what vengeance king Richard 
took on his rapicious ſubjects, for committing ſuch lawleſs and un- 
precedented robberies. The king himſelf was then engaged in the 
holy war; but before he left England he not only put forth the pro- 
clamation aforeſaid in favour of the Jews, but gave them his word 
and honour they ſhould no more be diſturbed. When the news 
of this bloody affair at York reached him in the Holy Land, he was 


in a vehement paſſion that his commands ſhould be ſo far lighted; 


and ſent orders to the biſhop of Elv, his chancellor and re- 
gent, to go down in perſon to York, and execute ſtrict juſtice, 
without favour or affection, on all offenders. The biſhop, a man 


of fierce nature and proud, fet out with a ſtrong body of 1 
an 
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and came to the city; but the chief authors of the riot having 
netice of his coming, were fled into Scotland. He examined the 
citizens with great ſtrictneſs, who denied having the leaſt hand in 


chem ©? 
only all 
the kin 


it, nor were they aiding or aſſiſting the riots in any degree, which The 
they offered undeniably to prove. They ſaid the whole affair was retain t 
tranſacted by the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns, who came and Jes 
upon them in ſuch multitudes of armed men that they were not In th 
able, either by force or advice, to prevent the conſequence, their fp 
This excuſe did not wholly ſatisfy the biſhop, for he laid a very nations 
large fine on the city, and made each man pay his proportion before and at 


he left the place, Hearing that this was dane by a precept from bet wixt 
the high ſheriff, he removed both him and the governor of the was ag! 
caſtle from their places, committed them to priſon, and gave the ſpace o 
88 of the county to his brother Oſbert de Longcamp. liam, & 

e built or repaired a caſtle in the old fortification which king land w 


William Rufus had formerly ſtrengthened, The commonalty of In t 
the city he did not moleſt, A their ringleaders were gone off; hands « 
but the ſoldiers who were concerned in the fray he cauſed to be and N 
pros and turned out of the ſervice ; and after having taken 100 to his 

oſtages of the city, as bondſmen to anſwer for the good behaviour accord: 


of the reſt, and to the charge of being guilty of the death of the recognt 
Jews before the king, he departed, Theſe hoſtages, we find, as ſupe 
were kept at Northampton ; and the citizens: made an account of ey 
ten marks to the King for their redemption, after they had laid four king J 
years in cuſtody, Thus, ſays Hemingford, the biſhop. rather ll buther 
ſought to ou his own avaritious temper by mulcts, fines, &c, 2 
than do the juſtice he ought to have done; for not one man, adds from © 
be, either then or ſince, was executed for the villany. | — 

This prelate's haughty pride may be ſhewn- alſo by another in- n: 


ſtance; for the clergy of the metropolitan church of Vork, nat re- Jn 
ceiving him with the honours due to an apoſtolical legate, to wit, civil b 
proceſſion, &c. he laid the whold church under an interdict; and haye 8 
kept it on till ſuch time as the bells of the cathedral were taken — 
down to the ground, and the canons, vicars, and other eccleſiaſtics — 
came in an humble manner and made ſubmiſſion at his feet. gulph, 

Notwithſtanding this terrible deſtruction of the Jews, the city * l 
was ſupplied with a new colony of them, who, under the protection —_ 


ſays E 


of our kings, grew rich, and lived here in great ſplendor and mag. * 


nificence. That they continued inhabitants of this city to their 


total expulſion by Edward I. and that they carried on their old 3 
trade of uſury here, is evident from their ancient mortgages on yy . 
lands in our neighbourhood, ſome of which, with the relaxations, 5 1 
might be here given from a ledger- book anciently belonging to — 
Fountain's abbey ; but, ſuffice it to ſay, that the Jews were all oe p 


baniſhed the realm, anno 1290, 18 Edward I, The number of 
them 
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chem expulſed at this time was 15,060 perſons, to whom the king 
only allowed what ready money they had to carry with them; and 
the king amaſled great riches by the ſale of their houſes and goods. 

The names, however, of two places in and about the city ſtill 
retain the memory of the Jews, that is Jubbergate, or Jewbargate, 
and Jewbury, or Jewburg, 

In the reign of king John, anno 1199, the Scots had recovered 
their ſpirits, and a war was likely to break out betwixt the two 
nations. But John, having work enough cut out for him in France 
and at home, propoſed a mediation of this affair; and a meeting 
betwixt the two kings and their nobles was held at York. Here it 
was agreed that Ricberd and Henry, fons to John, ſhould, in the 
ſpace of nine years, _ Margaret and Iſabel, daughters to Wil- 
liam, &c. For the confirmation of which nine noblemen of Scot- 
land were delivered to the Engliſh king. 

In this aſſembly at Vork king William ſurrendered into the 
hands of king John the lands of Cumberland, Huntingdonſhire, 
and Northumberland, to the intent that he ſhould aſſign them again 
to his ſon prince Alexander, who was to do homage for the ſame, 
according to the manner and cuſtom in that caſe provided, for a 
recognition that thoſe diftricts were held of the kings of England, 
as ſuperior lords of the ſame. 

During the inteſtine troubles of England, anne 1216, betwixt 
king John and his barons, our city is not mentioned, the more 
ſouthern parts being only affected. Except that in the laſt year 
of this king the northern barons having recovered ſome ftrength 
from their Taſk overthrow, came and laid ſiege to Vork. But re- 
ceiving 1000 marks from the inhabitants, they granted truce to 
them till the octaves of Pentecoſt, 

In the reign of John's ſucceſfor, Henry III. anno 1220, the 
civil broils being in ſome meaſure appeaſed, that king, willing to 
haye a ſtrict alliance from Scotland, in order to be the better able 
to cope with his factious barons, came to a convention at Vork; 
where, on St. Barnabas“ day, the king of Scots fwore before Pan- 
dulph, the Pope's legate, to take Joan, Henry's fiſter, to wife, and 
in three days after ſolemnly married her. This was the lady whom 
the Scots in derifion called Joan Makepeace. A name not in vain, 
ſays Buchanan, for from that time there was a ſtrict alliance be- 
twixt the two kings as long as they lived. 

In the 14th year of the reign of Henry III. anns 1230, we find 
that prince at York, where he kept his Chrifimas in a moſt mag- 
nificent manner, and had invited his brother Alexander, king of 
Scotland, to meet him. At this feſtival were preſent, beſides the 
two kings, Otho, the cardinal legate, the archbithops, biſhops, 
and other ſpixitual eccleſiaſtics, with the earls, barons, and ge. 
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elegant habits, ſuitable to the occaſion, On the next day d 


neral officers of the kingdom, and the king's whole houſch}/ 
The king of England, with great prodigality, beſtowed upon hi 
brother many magnificent preſents, ſays M. Paris, ſuch as fin 
horſes, rings, jewels, precious ſtones, and various other gifts. Th, 


two kings dined together in public three days ſucceſſively, in th 


moſt ſplendid manner, and celebrated the feſtival with all imag. 


nable pleaſure and fatisfacion, On the fourth day they parted, 
But this interview was nothing in compariſon to another which 
happened at York, anno 1251, betwixt the aforeſaid Henry 


England and Alexander III. ſon to the former king of Scotland 
This was fo extraordinary a meeting which our city was then ho. 
noured with, that we ſhall beg leave to h very particular in the 
deſcription of it from the Monk of St. Alban's hiftory, who wy 
contemporary and the annaliſt of Henry the Third's reign, 

In the year 1251, 35 Henry III. that monarch came to Voi 
in order to marry his daughter, juſt then marriagable, to Alex. 
ander, the young king of Scotland : and, to fee the ceremony pet. 

th that grandeur and magnificence that the nuptials be. 
twixt two ſuch extraordinary perſonages deſerved, there came al 
from each kingdom a multitude of clergy and laity, in order to ſe 
this great wedding, for the report of it had ſpread far and wide 
Along with the king and queen of England came all the peers d 
the realm. With the king of Scotland catne his mother, the quem 
dowager of that kingdom, who on this occaſion was ſent for fron 
France. She was of the houſe of Coucy, and brought along wit 
her divers of the French nobility, who, with the Scotch that accom- 


. panied their king, made a grand appearance. When they wer 
all arrived at York, thoſe who came with the king of Scots wer 


carefully lodged together in one ſtreet. 7 
But it happened that ſome of the Engliſh noblemen's ſervant 
which were called marſhals, whilſt they were providing lodging 
for their maſters, fell out about them, and firſt fought it at fiſt, 
then with clubs, and laſtly with ſwords z in which fray ſeveral d 
them were grievouſly wounded, and one ſlain outright. The off. 
cers which the king of England had with him, who were grait 
and modeſt men, 65 beſtirred themſelves that they appeaſed thi 
tumult, and made peace both amongſt the ſervants and the 
maſters. The archbiſhop's officers alſo, leſt the ſcarcity of lody- 
ings ſhould occaſion any more ſuch bickering, took care to ſetti 
every man according to bis quality, in as good a manner as tit 
burry would permit of. | | 
On Chriſtmas-day Henry conferred the honour of knighthoo# 


en Alexander the Scotch king, and on 20 other young nobleme" 


of his retinue, He arrayed. them all in moſt ſumptuous an6 
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ing of Scots was married to the daughter of the king of England, 
dy the archbiſhop, in the cathedral ; but, to prevent the ill conſe- 
uence which might happen from ſuch multitudes prefling to ſee 
he ſolemnity, the ceremony was ſecretly and unexpectedly done 
ery early in the morning. Here was ſuch a mixture of nations ; 
uch crouds of Engliſh, French, and Scotch nobility; ſuch an in- 
redible number of officers of war dreſſed in effeminate habits, 
priding themſelves in ſilk and ſattin ornaments, that if, adds the old 
onk, I ſhould deſeribe to the full the wanton vanities of the age, 
t would occaſion a wearineſs, as well as admiration, in the ears of 
he auditors. More than 1000 military commanders clad in ſilk 
eſtures, appeared at the nuptials on the part of the king of Eng- 
and; and the next day throwing them by, attended in quite new 
attire, The king of Scots was waited on by 60 knights, and a 
great number of gentlemen, richly habited and adorned, which 
ade a molt gallant appearance. 

At this meeting the king of Scotland did homage to the king 
fEngland for ſome lands he held of him in Lothian. But when 
ing Henry urged him to do the ſame for the whole realm of 
Scotland, as ſeveral of the Scottiſh predeceſſors had done to Henry's, 
lexander anſwered, That he came thither peaceably to do ho- 
our to the king of England, and by his conſent to marry his 
laughter, in order to knit a ſtronger friendſhip between them; 
hat he could not anſwer ſuch a difficult queſtion, when he had 
not beſides conſulted his peers and counſellors about it, Henry, 
rhen he heard this prudent reply of the young monarch, whatever 
might be his real ſentiments, diſſembled ſo far as not to obſtruct 
pr darken the glory of this great feſtival} by any more diſcourſe 
about it. 

The earl marſhal of England, according to an ancient cuſtom, 
lemanded the king of Scotland's palfrey as his fee for his knight- 
hood; but he was alſo anſwered, That the king of Scotland 
would not ſuffer ſuch an exaction; for that, if he had liked it, he 
might have had that honour from ſome other prince, or one of his 
pwn nobility 3 but, out of reſpect and reverence to fo great a 

ing as his neighbour and father-in-law was, he rather choſe to 
have it from his hands than any other. Thus, ſays Matthew of 
Paris, by Henry's commands all other controverſies ceaſed, 

An inſtance of this young king's humanity and good nature is 
ſo apparent by this: Being informed that the lord Lovel had 


been expelled the court for bribery, he was ſolicited to reinſtate 
lim in the king's favour. He took a fit opportunity and fell down 
cer bis knees before Henry, and would not be perſuaded to riſe till 
e king bad promiſed to 1 his requeſt. I his was to par- 

| don 
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don Lovel, which was done, and he was afterwards made lot 
treaſurer. a | 

The two kings ſpent Chriſtmas jovially ; in which, adds Mat. 
thew, if I was fully to explain the great abundance and diverſity d 
victuals, the various changes of rich attire, the mirth and jolliy 
of the gueſts, with the quantity of ſtrong liquor they drank, thok 
that were not eye-witnefies would not credit the recital. Tt 
give one inſtance as an example for all: The archbiſhop {Walter 
Grey] himſelf ſpent upon his royal gueſts and their company, 
one entertainment, and at the gelt courſe, ſixty fat oxen. Some. 
times they eat with him, and at other times with king Henry; nd 
whateyer this tranſitory world could afford was exhibited in great 
abundance. The archbiſhop, like a northern prince, ſhewed th: 
greateſt hoſpitality to all, He entertained the whole company 
ſeveral times, and in all caſes of neceſſity lent his helping hand fo 
their better accommodation; as inthe care of the ſtrangers lodgings, 
providing provender and paſturage for their horſes; in fuel for 
fires ; and gifts of money he ſatisfied all their wants; inſomuch 
that this meeting, for his maſter's honour, - coſt him 4000 marks; 
which was all ſown, adds the monk, on a barren ſoil; and never 
roſe to his profit. It did however this ſervice, that by this magni- 
ficence he added to his uſual character, and ſtopped the mouths d 
all invidious ſlanderers, 

The nuptial ſolemnities ended, with the entertainments, the 
king of Scotland begged leave to depart into his own kingdom 
with his beautiful bride; on whom waited Sir Robert Norrice, 
knt. marſhal of the king's houſe, Sir Stephen Bauſon, as allo the 


lady Maud, widow of lord William Cantalupe, with ſevenl 


others. 

We ſhall now proceed from this marriage to the reſt of the me- 
morable events that have happened in our city, ſubjoining for the 
reader's better information, and for the connection of the fact 
that the ſudden deaths of this young king and queen of Scotland, 
with thoſe of a ſon and daughter, their whole ſtock of children, 
followed ſo quick as to make a continuation of mourning, ſays Bu- 
chanan, in that kingdom. And reaſon enough for it; the royal 
line failing by this mortality, opened a door for ſo many titles to 
enter and make their claim as tore the whole nation to pieces. In 
the competition, Baliol and Bruce were the moſt remarkable 
claimants. The Englith kings knew how to make their advan- 
tage of this diviſion, and did not a little foment the diſturbance, 
by ſiding with each of theſe rivals for ſovereignty as they ſaw 
occaſion. 

The war was bloody on all ſides during the reigns of the three 
Edwards of England, and brings our city much in queſtion dar- 
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ng the continuance of it; but fince nothing remarkable is met 
ith on the civil affairs of the city during the reſt of Henry the 
hird's reign, we come next to give an account of what happened 
n the time of his ever-famous ſon and fuccefſor, 

After Eaſter, anno 1291, king Edward going to Scotland, ſtaid 
ame time at York, where the famous Welſhman Rice ap Mere- 
ith, before taken in Wales, was brought, tried for high treaſon, - 
and condemned. He was drawn thro' the city to the gallows, 
and there hanged and quartered. 

Anno 1298, Edward I. ſummoned a parliament to meet at York +, 
and in an eſpecial manner required his mutinous barons to attend 
jt on the day after St. Hilary, without excuſe or delay, account- 
ing them rebels that diſobeyed. Accordingly came at the ſum- 
mons the earls of Warren, Glouceſter, Marſhal, Hereford, and 
Arundale, with Guy fon to the earl of Warwick, in his father's 
room. Of barons, the lord Henry Piercy, John Wake, and lord 
Segrave, with many more nobles, too tedious to mention. Theſe 
being afſembled, the king's confirmation of Magna Charta and 
Charta de Foreſta was read: after which the biſhop of Carliſle, in 
pontificalibus, pronounced a heavy curſe againſt all thoſe that 
went about to break the ſame. And becauſe the Scottiſh lords 
appeared not according to ſummons, it was agreed that the whole 
Engliſh army ſhould rendezyous at York in Koei following, and 
a general muſter to be then and there taken of it. At this parlia- 
ment the commons of the realm granted the king the ninth penny 
of their goods ; the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the clergy 
of his province, the tenth penny ; and the archbiſhop of York, with 
his clergy, a fifth. 

It was now that a flame broke out which burnt with violence 
for near a century in the continuance of theſe Scottiſh wars, 
According to' the laſt ſummons, the army under the command of 
the earl of Surry, whom the king had made general in his abſence, 
metat York. The Scotch' lords not yet coming in, though they 
were again ſummoned to do it, the army marched on to New- 
_— On from thence to Roxburgh, which the Scots had 

eſieged. 

King Edward having finiſhed his buſineſs in Flanders, haſted 
over to England, and removed the courts of juſtice to York, 
Here he ſummoned another parliament, as alſo the Scotch no- 
bility to meet at it; which they not obeying, he iſſued out his com- 
miſſion of array, ordering all his ſubjects to meet him in arms at 
Roxburgh on St. John Babtiſt day next enſuing, which they ac- 
cordingly did, What followed was the battle of Falkirk, a fatal 
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day to the Scotch, and which ſoon after occaſioned the conqueſ 
of the whole kingdom *. 

The king held another parliament at York, anno 1299 ; fron 
whence he proceeded, as ſoon as the ſpring would give him leave 
to purſue his laſt victory in Scotland. 

In the year 1300, after the total reduction of North-Britain, 
King Edward came to York, where he ſtaid ſome time, and from 
thence when to London, The courts of king's bench and ex. 
chequer, after they had continued ſeven years in this city, were 
now removed back again. Theſe courts of juſtice, ſays an hiſto. 
rian, were brought from London to York, that the king and his 
council might be near one another and Scotland, to provide bet. 
ter for the conqueſt or defence of that kingdom +. 

Anno 1307, this great king ended his days, in the midſt of his 
conqueſts, at Burgh upon Sands, in Northumberland, and waz 
buried at Weſtminſter. He was ſucceeded by his ſon, a 

Edward II. in whoſe time affairs took a different turn: for 
this king having nothing of the ſpirit or conduct of his father, 
either at the council-board or in the field, ſuffered not only all 
Scotland to be regained from him, but alſo had the mortification 
7 ſee a Scotch army brave him in his own dominions as far 23 

ork. X ? 

In the fourth year of his reign, anno 1311, he kept his Chrilt- 
mas at York, &f +4 2 Piers Gaveſton and his followers, who had 
been baniſhed from him by his father, came tg him and were re- 
ceived, ſays Stowe, as a gift from heaven. As if he foreſaw an 
invaſion, he now cauſed the walls of the city to be ſtrongly forti- 
fied, and put in a poſture of defence, which proved very neceſlary 
to be done. 

In the eighth year of his reign, anno 1314, after the fatal battle 
of Bannockburn, in which the Scotch hiſtorian, Buchanan, favs 
we had 50,000 men ſlain upon the ſpot, the king himſelf, narrowly 
eſcaping, fled to York, not thinking himſelf ſaſe till he got thither, 
Here he called a great council of the Engliſh nobles, that were 
ſpared from ſlaughter, to conſult what methods he might take to 
reſtore his ſhattered army, and revenge himſelf on Robert Bruce: 
but they could not find any expedient for it at that time, nor did 
they ſtir of ſome years after, notwithſtanding the many provoca- 
tions they received from the Scots. 

| Anno 1319, king Edward being informed that Robert king of 
Scutland was gone into Ireland, and had carried over with oy the 
ower 


* There were ſlain at this battle, of the Scotch 20,000. N. Triven.— 
40,000. M. . — zo, ooo. Knigbton.—60, ooo. T. Wykes. 

Maddox, in his book of the exchequer, gives the records of this mat- 
ter, p. 553» They avere kept in the caftle of Tork. i 
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flower of his army, thought this a fit opportunity to revenge his 
former lofſes. Accordingly he came down to York in order to 
raiſe an army, but found that rity and country fo thinly ſtocked 
with inhabitants that he was obliged to draw from the ſouthern 
and weſtern parts of the kingdom to complete his forces. 

On the 15th of October, the fame year, the clerks of the ex- 
chequer, by the king's order, ſet out for York, with the book 
called Doomſday, and other records, which, with proviſion, laded 
twenty-one carts. The judges of the king's bench came alſo, and 
fat and did buſineſs in that city for the ſpace of fix months“. 

Edward having got an army together, ſet out from York to be- 
fiege Berwick ; but he was ſcarcely got thither when Thomas 
Randolph, earl of Murray, the Scotch general, paſſed the river 
Solway, and marched another way into England, where he waſted 
all with fire and ſword till he came to the very gates of York, and 
had like to have taken the queen before ſhe could get into the city. 
The city, however, he did not attempt to beſiege, but burnt and 
deſtroyed the ſuburbs ; which done, he drew off his men and 
marched back towards his own country. 

The archbiſhop of York, Will. de Melton, a reverend, grave, 
old divine, but a young ſoldier, more for the indignity of the af- 
front, ſays the Scotch hiſtorian, than any hopes of ſucceſs, took 
up arms, and afſembled ſuch forces as he could raiſe, compoſed of 
clergymen, monks, canons, and other ſpiritual men of the church, 
with a confuſed heap of huſbandmen, labourers, artificers, and 
tradeſmen, in all to the number of 10,000. Theſe able ſoldiers 
had as experienced commanders, the archbiſhop and biſhop of Ely, 
lord chancellor, being the leaders of theſe warlike troops; much 
fitter to pray for the ſucceſs of a battle than to fight it. This for- 
midable army, breathing nothing but revenge, followed the Scotch, 
but they did not follow the proverb, to build a bridge for a flying 
enemy, and overtook them at Myton upon Swate, about eleven 
miles from York. The Scotch army finding themſelves purſued, 
drew up on the other ſide of the river in battalia. Then they ſet 
hre to ſome hay-ſtacks which were upon the place, the fmoke of 
which driving with a briſk wind in the faces of the Engliſh as they 
paſſed the river, ſo blinded them that they could not ſee the enemy, 
who came down in good order upon them, and without any great 
reliſtance entirely routed them. There were ſlain and drowned of 
the Engliſh above 20-0, ſome ſay 4000; the reſt, with their gene- 
nls, made great haſte back to the city. In this conflict fell Ni- 
cholas Flemming, then mayor of Vork, who had heaped up his 
citizens to the battle. There were taken priſoners Sir John de 

Pabeham, 


* The precepts for this removal of the courts is in Ryley, p. 564, dated 
Lhor, 28 Maii, anno reg. 12. 
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Pabeham, knt. William Armine, and ſeveral others. Here vu 
ſuch a fall of the prieſthood, that the Engliſh, ſays Buchanan, calle 
this fight, for a long time after, the White Battle, 

This battle was fought October 12, 1319. The archbiſhy 
had buſineſs enough to fill up vacancies in the church at his return, 
But in an eſpecial manner he ſhewed his gratitude to the mayer, 
Whoſe body was honourably buried in the pariſh church of St. Wil. 
fred, and an indulgence granted of forty days relaxation of fin to 
all pariſhioners thereof, who, being truly contrite, penitent, and 
confeſſed, ſhould ſay for his ſoul the Lord's prayer, and the alu. 
tation of the Bleſſed Virgin, A chantry was alſo founded for hin 
in the fame church *. 

King Edward hearing of this overthrow as he lay before Berwick, 
raiſed the ſiege and retired to York, + 

Whatever were the misfortunes in the reign of this king, they 
were chiefly owing to the civil diſſentions is Regkend betwixt him 
and his uncle Thomas earl of Lancaſter, with other great lords of 
the realm, which gave the Scotch ſuch extraordinary advantage 
over the Engliſh at that time ; for had this king been followed 
with the ſame zeal his father was, he might not only have ſtem- 
med the tide, but perhaps have had it in bis power to have turned 
it againſt his ſoreign enemies. We muſt allow this to be a reaſon 
ſufficient to account for moſt or all of his miſcarriages, as thoſe 
who will conſult the hiſtory of thoſe times may find. After vari- 
ous diſputes and ſeveral bloody battles betwixt the king and his 
barons, he at length entirely ſubdued them; for at the battle of 
Boroughbridge, anno 1321, Thomas earl of Lancaſter was taken 
priſoner by Andrew de Harclay; Humphry de Bohun earl of 
Hereford, lain, and their whole army cut in pieces, With the 
ear] was taken many more barons, who were all brought to York 
to the king. The barons were tried by judges appointed for that 
purpoſe, condemned, and ſentenced to be N and quartered; 
and by the inſtigation of the Spencers, ſays Knighton, the ſen- 
tence was executed upon ſeveral of them in different parts of the 
kingdom. John lord Clifford, Roger lord Mowbray, and vir 
Joceline d'Elvill, ſuffered at York, The earl of Lancaſter, out of 
regard to his blood and near alliance to the king, was ſentenced to 
be beheaded +, which was executed upon him before his own caſtle 
at Pontefract. Andrew de Harclay for this great piece of ſervice 
was made earl of Carlifle, but he did not enjoy his new dignity 
long ; for hatching an invaſion. with the Scots, he was —_ 

| Arlille, 


See St. Wilfred in Blake-ftreet. 


+ This 1 is enrolled in the King' i- Bench, Hilary Tern, 
18 Edw, II. rot. 34. 
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Carliſle, tried, condemned, and executed, and one of his quarters 
placed upon the bridge at York, 

The next year, anno 1322, about Aſcenſion-Day, king Edward 
called another parliament at York, wherein he exerted the regal 
power to ſome purpoſe. The whole decree, which had been paſſed 
at London againſt his favourites the Spencers, was thorough] 
examined and entirely diſannulled, and the Spencers reſtored to al 
their lands and offices, The lord Hugh Spencer, the father, was 
made earl of Wincheſter; the lord Andrew Harclay, as mentioned 
above, earl of Carlifle. In this parliament were alſo diſinherited 
all that had bore arms againſt the king, and ſided with the barons. 
Here alſo the king made Robert Baldock, a man very ill beloved, 
Jord chancellor. 

At this Parliament the king cauſed all the ordinances made b 
the barons to be examined by men ſkilled in the laws; and ſuch as 
were thought neceſſary to be eſtabliſhed, he commanded to be 
ealled ſtatutes. A great ſubſidy was now granted to the king by the 
temporality; and the clergy of the province of Canterbury gave 
fivepence out of every mark; thoſe of this province fourpence. 

With this ſupply Edward raiſed ſo great an army that he thought 
nothing could reſiſt it, and marched into Scotland: but his ill for- 
tune ſtill purſued him; for meeting with no forrage to ſupport his 
troops, the Scots having purpoſely deſtroyed it, he was obliged to 
retire into England. Robert the Scotch king, perceiving this, 
watched his motions ſo narrowly that he ſurprized him at dinner; 
ſome ſay in Byland abby, about fourteen miles from York, and 
falling upon his forces unawares, they were eaſily routed and put 
to flight. The Scots took ſeveral priſoners, amongſt whom was 
John de Dreux, earl of Richmond and duke of Britain, The king 
himſelf narrowly eſcaped, by the goodneſs of his horſe, to the city 
of York, where he ſtaid ſome months, kept his Chriſtmas, and 
diverted the chagrin his laft overthrow had given him by all the 
amuſements he could compaſs. 

In ſhort, the whole life of this unfortunate prince was almoſt a 
continued ſeries of ill accidents ; yet he was a prince, ſays Daniel, 
father weak than wicked; and whatever exorbitances he might 
commit, he was outdone by his people, adds he, in the rough and 
ſcandalous uſage he received from them moſt of his reign; and 
deing at laſt depoſed by his queen and fon, he was barbarouſly 
murdered in his impriſonment in Berkly caſtle, which is one in- 
ance of king Charles the Firſt's remarkable annotation, That 
there is but a ſmall ſtep betwixt the priſons and graves of princes. 

Edward III. was crowned king of England, anno 1327, at four- 
teen years of age. In the very firſt year of his reign the Scots 
entered England with two powerful armies, under the conduct of 

| two 
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two famous generals, Thomas Randolph and James Dougl:, 
"Theſe were ſent, ſays Buchanan, with 20,000 gallant light hork 
but no foot, by king Robert, and penetrated as far as eanhope. 
Park in Weardale. When tte young king was appriſed of thi 


ied the! 
ects. 
tention | 


ſides. 


he ordered a general rendezvous of the whole army at York, i On T 
order to put a ſtop to theſe bold invaders, The Scots had then fi eld a ſo 
mean an opinion of the Engliſh valour, occaſioned by their may uſual att 
victories in the laſt reign, that they derided them in the moſt (cur. ¶aueen h 
rilous manner, and got this diſtich put up over the church-door of rank ane 
St. Peter's, oppoſite to Stain-gate in York, ſays our author, when author, 
the king was in the city, whateve 
Long beards heartleſs, painted hoods witleſs, gallant b 
Gay coats graceleſs, makes England thriftleſs. their div 
This taunt was thrown at the Engliſh in thoſe days, ſay our hi. alarmed 
torians, as well upon account of their puſillanimity, as their dre foreign A 
and length of beard ; but it was not long before theſe deriders d of ſome 
Engliſh manhood were called to ſo ſtrict an account that the bat a 8 
ſmart of it was felt for ſome ages after. increaſec 
Whilſt the king lay at York, preparing for this expedition ear 30 
=__ the Scots, their came to his aid John lord Beaumont d Hainaul 
ainault, faid to be one of the moſt gallant knights then in the gings 
world. Proiſart has given us the names of divers other knights buy of t 
and commanders that accompanied this lord, which, with his own ere at 
retinue, made up 500 men. Knighton ſays the number of all the their lod 
foreigners that came to gain honour under this hopeful young of the c 
king, amounted to 2000. The king aſſigned Jodgings to mot were fla 
of theſe ſtrangers in the ſuburbs ; but to lord John himſelf he al. king, Al 
lotted an abby of white monks in the city for the reſidence of hin great aff 
and his attendants, The king, with the queen-mother, lodged in the qua 
the monaſtery belonging to the friars minors, which muſt hae et ſon 
been a ſtately building in thoſe days; for we are told they each their co 
kept court apart in it. The king's was very magnificent in orde! the arch 
to do honour to the ſtrangers, and ſuch care” was taken that pro- each co 
viſions of all kinds were both plentiful and cheap. The city and ſlew 300 
country, ſays our authority, were rich, and flouriſhed in abun- for this 
dance; and tho* the king laid here fix weeks with an army 6 combine 
bo, ooo men about him, yet all that time the price of proviſions without, 
was nothing raiſed, but every thing was fold as reaſonable as it ws protect 
before. There was plenty of Rheniſh, Gaſcoign, and Anjovan ss 2 
wines,, with pullein, wild foul, and other proviſion of that kind at Howeve 
moderate rates. Hay, oats, &c. were daily brought to the ſtran- but kept 
gers lodgings for their uſe; ſo that they had great reaſon to be us at 
well ſatisfied with their entertainment. n _ 
uch an 


But this proſperity had liked to have proved very fatal to them; 


for preſuming much on the king's favour and protection, they 72 
Tis 
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jed themſelves with all imaginable haughtineſs towards his ſub- 
ects. The Engliſh reſented this uſage as they ought, and a con- 
tention begun, which ended not without much bloodſhed on both 
ſides. 

On Trinity-Sunday the king, for the ſake of thoſe ſtrange lords, 
eld a ſolemn and magnificent feaſt at the friary aforeſaid. To his 
uſual attendance of 500 knights, he then added 50 more; and the 
queen his mother, had in her retinue 60 ladies of the greateſt 
rank and beauty in the kingdom. There was that day, ſays our 
author, a moſt ſplendid entertainment, and a truly royal ſhew of 
whatever was choice and excellent: at night there was a moſt 
gallant ball; but whilſt the lords and ladies were in the midſt of 
their diverſions, a ſtrange and hideous noiſe interrupted them, and 
alarmed the whole court. It ſeems the ſervants and pages of theſe 
foreign auxiliaries had, by their inſolence, ſo exaſperated the minds 
of ſome Engliſh archers, who lodged with them in the ſuburbs, 
that a great fray began amongſt them. This diſcord continuall 
increaſed, new abettors ſucceſhvely coming in on each fide, tl 
near 3000 of the archers being | q together, many of the 
Hainaulters were lain, and the reſt flying were fain to enter their 
Jodgings, and fortify themſelves as well as they could againſt the 
fury of their enemies. Moſt part of the knights, their commanders, 
were at court ; but on the firſt noiſe of the fray they haſtened to 
their lodgings to defend themſelves and their people. Some part 
of the city was fired in the diſturbance, many of the Hainaulters 
were ſlain, and more hurt; but at laſt, by the authority of the 

king, and earneſt endeavours of the queen-mother, who had a 
great affection for the foreigners, the archers were ſtayed, and 
the quarrel ceaſed for that time. But that very night the ſtrangers, 
not ſo much thinking of fleep as revenge, being now headed by 
their commanders, aroſe privately, and joining together ſet upon 
the archers of Lincolnſhire and Northamptonſhire, for the men of 
each county were marſhalled and quartered by themſelves, and 
ſlew 300 of them. In the morning they certainly had paid dear 
for this deſperate aCtion, for a body of 6000 Engliſh ſoldiers had 
combined together to kill them every man, either within doors or 
without, as they came at them; but that the king took care to 
protect the foreigners by ſetting ſtrong guards about their lodg- 
ings, and diſplacing the archers from their former quarters. 
However the ſtrangers were ſo uneaſy that they ſcarce durſt ſleep, 
but kept good watch, their horſes being ready ſaddled, and their 
arms at hand for a month together after this; ſo well they knew 
it behoved them, ſays Joſhua Barnes, to look abcut them after 
ſuch an affront to the common _—_— of England. Of the Eng- 
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liſh ſlain in-this conflict were 89 Lincolnſhire men * buried unde 
one ſtone in the church-yard belonging to the now-demoliſhed 
church of St. Clement, in Foſſgate. 

King Edward had lain at York with his vaſt army for thre 
weeks, when the Scotch ambaſſadors arrived there in order 9 
treat of peace ; and when in three weeks more no terms of accon. 
modation could be agreed on betwixt the two contending powers 
the ambaſſadors returned, and the king gave command that in; 
week's time every man ſhould. be ready to march againſt the ere. 
my; that ſuch to whom the care was committed ſhould find and 
provide carts, waggons, &c. for the carriage of tents, pavillions 
and other warlike preparations proper for the expedition, which 
would be too tedious here to mention. But we muſt not omit 
here to take notice that the foreign troops, both in their march 
and in their quarters, were immediately placed next the king's own 
guards, as well to ſecure them from the archers, who ſtill med. 
tated revenge, as to do them the greater honour ; and to let the 
whole army know, that whoever ſought their damage, would 2 
the ſame time highly treſpaſs upon the king himſelf. 

In Rymer's Fœdera, ſub an. 1327, we find a mandate from the 
king for putting the city of York into a poſture of defence, which 
we ſhall beg leave to give the following tranſlation of : 


The King to his well-beloved the Mayor and Bailiff of his city of 
| York, greeting. 


INCE the Scots, our enemies and rebels, have thought ft 
to enter our kingdom in an hoſtile manner near Carliſle, with 
all their power, as we are certainly informed, and kill, burn, de- 
ſtroy, and act other miſchiefs as far as they are able, we have drawn 
down our army in order, by God's atfiftance, to reſtrain thei: 
malice, and to that end turn our fteps towards that country ani 
thoſe enemies. ; 

We conſidering our aforeſaid city of York, eſpecially whilt 
Iſhell queen of England, our moſt dear mother, our brother and 
ſiſters (prince John of Eltham, and the princefſes Joan and 
Eleanor) abide in the ſame, to be more fafely kept and guarded, 
left any ſudden danger from our enemy's approach ſhould happen 
to the ſaid city, or fear or fright to our mother, brother and 
ſters, which God avert, for want of ſufficient munition and 


uard. 
S We 


 * The Henauders and the Engliſhmen faute by chaunce on Trinitie Sun- 
daye at York, where 80 Linco! n/hiremen were ſleyne, and buried under 4 
feone in St. Clement chirch trove in F:ſſgate, Leland Coll, out of a cho 
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We ſtrictly command and charge you, upon your faiths and al- 


legiance, and on the forfeiture of every thing you can forfeit to us, 
immediately at ſight of theſe preſents, without excuſe or delay, to 
inſpect and overlook all your walls, ditches, and towers, and the 
ammunition proper for the defence of the faid city, taking with 
you ſuch of our faithful ſervants as will be choſen for this purpoſe ; 
and to take ſuch order for its defence, that no danger can hzppen 
to the city by the neglect of ſuch ſafe- guards. 

A And by theſe preſents we give you full power and authority to 

( WT Giftrain and compell all and ſingular owners of houſes or rents in 
the ſaid city, or merchants ar . inhabiting the ſame, by 

Due ſeizure of their bodies or goods, to be aiding towards the ſecu- 

t WW rity of the walls, bulwarks, or towers, as you in your diſcretion 

þ BY (hall think fit to ordain, for the making other uſeful and neceſſary 

t works about it; puniſhing all thoſe that are found to contradict or 
rebel againſt this order by impriſonment, or what other methods 

Hou think fit. 

Study therefore to uſe ſuch diligence in the execution of the 
premiſes, that we may find it in the effect of your works ; and 
that we may have no occaſion from your negligence, ſhould dan- 
ger happen, to take ſevere notice of you, 


\ Fuly 15, anno 1327. | 
4 e 


Dated at Durham, 

This ſpecial mandate ſenſibly ſhews that the king and his coun. 
cil were in great fear of the Scots at that time, leſt, whilſt he was 
hunting them northward, they ſhould flip him and attempt ſome- 
wing upon York, as they had done in the former reign. 

e ſhall follow Edward no farther in this expedition, than juſt 
to hint that the Scotch army was at length overtaken, and being 
cooped up by the Engliſh in Stanhope-Park for fifteen days, /were 
almoſt famiſhed, and upon the point of ſurrendering ; when, by 
the treachery of lord Mortimer, as is faid, they ſlipped through 
Edward's fingers, and ſhewed that they were really what Bucha- 
nan calls them, light horſemen, by an expeditious march into their 
own country. The young king, greatly chagrined at miſſing his 
prey, when it was already in his net, returned back to York, and 
went from thence to London, 2 

Lord John of Hainault was bounteouſly rewarded by the king 
notwithſtanding the diſappointment, and honourably ſent back into 
his own country. The next year he returned with his niece Phi- 
lippa, daughter to William earl of Hainault, his brother, and with 
2 great retinue conducted her to York, where the court then was, 
in order for her marriage with the king of England in that city, 
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Before we enter upon a deſcription of the ceremony of this gout 
affair, it will be neceſſary to premiſe ſomewhat relating to thi 
princeſs, who is ſpoken of by all hiſtorians as the moſt celebrate 
beauty of the age ſhe lived in, 

Philippa was the youngeſt daughter of William earl of Hainaul 
and Holland, and Jane de Valois. She was, ſays J. Barnes, ; 
moſt beautiful lovely creature, the mirror of her ſex, and was ther 
ſcarce fourteen years old. The perſons ſent about this treaty d 
marriage were Dr. Roger Northborough, biſhop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, two knights bannerets, and two other gentlemen learnet 
in the laws, Theſe perſons had commiſſion to treat with the ear, 
and chooſe a wife for the king out of his five daughters. The am. 
baſſadors, attended with an honourable equipage, came to V alen. 
ciennes, the chief city of Hainault; the earl William and hi; 
counteſs received them very gladly, and entertained them with 
great ſplendour and magnificence, Upon a ſet day the earl brought 
out his five daughters before them, to determine their choice. "The 

all ſtood amazed at the fight of ſo much beauty, not knowing 
which to give the preference to. At length, the piercing eye d 
the biſhop obſerving with good heed the lady Philippa to be of: 
good ſanguine complexion, agreeing with that of the king's, be 
ecretly adviſed his colleagues that ſhe was the lady moſt likely, by 
her ſweet diſpoſition, to leaſe the king their maſter ; his judgment 
prevailed, and Philippa, though the youngeſt of the ladies, was 
pitched upon for their queen, 

The king kept his Chriſtmas at York, anno 1328, in great 
ſtate ; and, before the ſolemnity of the feſtival was ended, lord 
John of Hainault arrived with his beautiful niece and a numerous 
attendance, They were received by the young king with all the 
pomp and ceremony ſo great a monarch could poſſibly ſhew on this 
extraordinary occaſion. 

On the 24th of January, being Sunday, (the eve of St. Paul's 
converſion) the marriage was publicly ſolemnized in the cathedral; 
at which ſolemnity Dr. William Melton (archbiſhop of York) and 
Dr. John Hotham (biſhop of Ely) ſang the maſs. Upon theſe 
happy nuptials the whole kingdom teemed with joy, and the court 
at York expreſſed it in a more than ordinary manner; for there 
were nothing, ſays Froiſart, but jeſts and tournaments in the day- 
time; maſkings, revels, and interludes, with ſongs and dances in 
the evenings, along with continual feaſting for three weeks toge- 
ther. Queen Philippa proved very prolific, for ſhe bore king 
Edward ſeven ſons and three daughters almoſt in the ſpace of as 
many years. 

During this great concourſe at York, the Hainaulters, ſtill bear- 
ing malice in their hearts, ſet fire to, and almoſt conſumed, a 
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whole pariſh in the ſuburbs of the city, by reaſon of a difference 
raiſed betwixt the inhabitants and them. The cauſe was no tri- 
vial one, the ſtrangers having raviſhed ſeveral of the others. wives, 
daughters, and maid-ſervants. The ſuburbians, provoked at ſuch 
outrageous proceedings, challenged the Hainaulters to fight them ; 
and a ſelect company of each, one Wedneſday before ſun-rifing, 
while all the citizens were aſleep, met in a ſtreet called Watlin- 
gate, and fought their quarrel fairly out. In this conflict 527 of 
the Hainaulters were ſlain, or drowned in the river Ouſe, beſides 
thole who were mortally wounded, and died ſoon after. Of the 
Engliſh fell likewiſe 242. 

We look upon this account to be true, notwithſtanding that we 
have no other teſtimony but the Colleanea to ſupport it. The 
conteſt in the preceding year was ſtill freſh in their memories, and 
a new provocation would eaſily ſtir up reſentment. The affair 
might be ſo huſhed up, out of reſpect to the queen's countrymen, 
that few hiſtorians of that age could come at the knowledge of it; 
and there is no circumſtance in the relation which can make it to 
be taken for the tumult before mentioned. It is certain theſe fo- 
reigners behaved very inſolently to the Engliſh at both times of 
their coming to York, which our ancient Britiſh ſpirit could ill 
bear, without endeavouring to retaliate the affront. The former 
conteſt ſhews a Juſt reſentment of injuries in the Engliſh in gene- 
ral ; and the latter is an evident proof, to our preſent citizens, of 
the ſpirit and valour of their anceſtors. ; "Ix 

King Edward ſummoned a parliament to meet at York, anns 
1332; but the ſpecial affairs that ſhould have been done at it were 
fruſtrated by the ſquabbles which happened betwixt the two arch- 
bilhops about the bearing their croſſes in each other's province. 

The king, in his march to Scotland, ftaid and kept his Chriſt- 
mas at York. From thence he proceeded on his journey ; and 
having pretty well adjuſted matters with king Baliol, he returned 
to this city to hold a parliament which had been ſummoned to 
meet here on the day before St. Peter in cathedra, being Feb. 21, 
1334. 

abus Barnes has collected all the ſtatutes and other tranſactions 
done and agreed to at this ſeſſion of parliament, which laſted from 
the date above to May 15; but as we chooſe not to ſwell our ſub- 
jet with what is unneceſſary, we ſhall omit them. 

It appears in Cotton's Collections, publiſhed by Prynn, that in 
the reigns of Edward II. and Edward III. there were no leſs than 
twelve parliaments held at York under theſe years : 3 6 38; 1 
13, 15, Edward II. and 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, Edward III. 

At this meeting of the king, lords, and commons of England, 
John Baliol, king of Scotland, was to have done particular ho- 


mage 
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mage-to Edward for holding that kingdom ; but his affairs wer 


Richar 
then at ſo low an ebb, that he durſt not truſt himſelf for fear c ere no 
being ſeized by the Scotch lords in his journey; ſo he ſent the lo iking's ef 
Beaumont and Montacute to York to excuſe him to Edward. W:mmunit 

During the wars in France, in which Edward and his ever. te- Anno 1 
nowned fon, the Black Prince, won ſuch ſignal victories, David oainſt t 
Bruce, Baliol's competitor, undertaok to invade England, which Ralph St 
was then left to the ſole governance of the queen. Pavia made sir John 
himſclf ſure of conqueſt, and reſolved to deſtroy the towns ani ſhopthor 
country with fire and (word till he came to York, where he only nent, ar: 
expected oppoſition (four towns excepted, viz. Hexham, Cor- Wltherefore 
bridge, Durham, and Darlington, which he was adviſed to ſpare, Anno 

and keep as ſtore-houſes for his army's ſubſiſtence), With this aer to a 
reſolution he entered England in 1347; and, meeting none to op. the arch! 
poſe him, dealt his fire and ſword about unmercifully, and really MWmonalty 
gs ſo far that ſome of his army burnt part of the ſuburbs of e king 
ork, but after retired to their main body. our auth 

Philippa, our ever-famous queen, was then in Vork; and, tho em aln 
a woman, ſhewed. in this caſe ſuch courage and conduct as was town rec: 
worthy the wife and mother of ſuch a huſband and ſon. She col- it to be 
lected what forces ſhe could at York, and from thence marched in Tork. 
perſon with them againſt the enemy, The Scots, not aware df Anno 
ſuch a viſit, were drawn to battle at a place called Nevil's Croß, and ſwer 
near Durham, and after an obſtinate reſiſtance were wholly routed, in the n 
15,000 of their men being left dead upon the ſpot, and their king out with 
himſelf taken priſoner. The archbiſhop of York, William de |: iſtics teſti 
Zouch, commanded the ſecond corps of the Engliſh army, and pace. 
behaved very gallantly in the fight. The « 

After the battle, the victorious queen returned to York with London 
great joy and triumph, where king David was ſoon after delivered Nel, the! 
to her by John Coplande (who took him priſoner) with much ce- This w: 
remony. The queen ſtaid in the city till ſhe had ſeen it ſtrongly Where onl 
fortified ; and then, leaving the lords Percy and Neyill to govern this yea. 
the north, ſhe returned to London, carrying her royal priſoner borne be 
along with her to preſent to her huſband, Anno 

Anno 1348 a great mortality began in the city of York, which ſheriff | 
continued to ſpread with great violence from Aſcenſion-Day to Which, \ 
the feaſt of St. James the apoſtle. charter 

The reſt of Edward the Third's glorious reign being chiefly prove th 
employed in the wars of France, is therefore foreign to our pur- Nor 
poſe : we ſhall only ſay, that William of Hatfield, the ſecond ion and pre 
of Edward, by his queen Philippa, died young, and was buried in their lo 
our cathedral ; and Edmund Langley, the fifth ſon, was, in the ud mu 


reign of his ſucceſſor, made the firſt duke of York. tual me 
| Richard from th 
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Richard II. began his reign anno 1377, in the courſe of which 


vere no feats of war concerning us; but in civil affairs, by the 
king's eſpecial grace and favour, divers honours, privileges, and 
WMmunitics were granted to us. 

Anno 1385 we Rnd this king at York in an expedition he made 
gainſt the Scots, which was only memorable for the death of lord 
Ralph Stafford, eldeſt fon to the earl of Stafford, who was ſlain by 
Sir John Holland, the king's half brother, in the fields near Bi- 
ſhopthorp. The occaſion of the quarrel, and the king's reſent- 
ment, are matters inſerted at large in Stowe and Hollingſhead, and 
therefore unneceſſary here. 

Anno 1389 came king Richard to York, ſays Knighton, in or- 
er to accommodate ſome differences which had ariſen betwixt 
the archbiſhop, the dean and chapter, and the mayor and com- 
/ Wmonalty of the city. The affair was of great conſequence ; but 
be king, by excellent management, perfectly ſettled it, and, as 
our authority ſpeaks, was ſo favourable to the citizens as to grant 
' Wthem almoſt all they deſired of him. It was at this time (ſay our 
; own records) king Richard took his ſword from his fide, and gave 
- Wit to be borne before William de Selby, as firſt Lord Mayor of 
| Work, , | 
| Anno 1390 a contagious diſtemper began in theſe northern parts, 
ad ſwept out of York, in a very ſhort time, 1100 perſons; and 
i the next near the ſame kind of peſtilence, as ſuppoſed, broke 
| 
| 


$ 


out with great violence all over England, and, as our authori- 

ties teſtify, there died in the city of York only, 11,000 in a ſhort 

ſpace. 

"The courts of king's bench and chancery were removed from 
London to York, anno 1 392, at the inſtigation of 'Thomas Arun- 
e then archbiſhop of York, and lord chancellor of England. 
his was deſigned for the benefit of the city, but they remained 
' Were only from Midſummer to Chriſtmas, and then returned. In 
ais year king Richard preſented the firſt mace to the city, to be 
| borne before the lord mayor thereof. And, 

Anno 1396, in the 19th year of his reign, he appointed two 
beriffs inſtead of three bailiffs, and made it a county of itſelf; 
dich, with ſeveral privileges and large immunitics recited in the 
charter granted by this king to the city and citizens of Vork, 
prove that he paid an extraordinary regard to it. 

Nor were the inhabitants unmindful of theſe royal conceſſions 
| {Wind great benefactions, but took the firit opportunity to teſtily 
| {Wiicir loyalty and gratitude to Richard, even after his depoſition 
nd murder. This, though it coſt them dear, deſerves a perpe- 
tual memorial, becauſe the efforts they made proceeded purely 
om the principles above. ”% 

2C 
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The ſubject of the depoſition of this prince, and his moſt exe. 
_ crable murder, is a theme ſo melancholy, that our citizens, to their 
great honour, had nothing to do with it. | 

Anno 1399. 1 IV. having, by the aſſiſtance of his friend 
the malecontents of England, depoſed his lawful ſovereign, mount. 
ed his throne, and impriſoned him in Pontefract caſtle, where he 
was ſoon after moſt inhumanly put to death. | 

Anno 1405, Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, was a chief 
inſtrument of king Henry's exaltation ; not long after having 
loſt his brother and ſon, flain at the battle of Shrewſbury, he con- 
federated with the archbiſhop of York, Richard Scroop, whoſe 
brother the king had beheaded, and Thomas Mowbray, earl mar. 
{hal, whoſe father died in exile at Venice, all mortal enemies t 
Henry, and concerted his ruin. The lords Fauconberg, Bardol, 
Haſtings, and many others, joined them in this conſpiracy; They 
had agreed to meet at York, at a time appointed, where the eat] 
of Northumberland was to take the. ſupreme command of their 
united forces: but the archbiſhop's impatience fruſtrated the de. 
ſign; for being retired from court to his ſee, together with the 
earl marſhal, he thought to facilitate the enterprize by giving the 
cauſe a ſanction of religious juſtice; and having framed ſever! 
articles againſt the king, and ſent copies of them into other coun- 
ties, he cauſed them to be fixed upon the church-doors of his own 
City and dioceſe. This was to invite the people to take arms, in 
order to reform abuſes introduced by the ill management of the 
preſent government. The archbiſhop was of an amiable counte. 
nance, of great learning and virtue, and having till this prefent led 
a blameleſs life, he was far from being ſuſpeCted of any evil inten- 
tions; ſo that when he was pleaſed to declare his -mind to the 
people in a ſermon which he preached to them in his cathedral, 
full 20,000 men ſuddenly roſe and came to his ftandard at York, 
which ſtandard was painted with five wounds of our Saviour, 

This diligence was unſeaſonable both for the archbiſhop and his 
confederates; for Henry, by this means, having early notice c 
their intentions, had levied 30,000 fighting men, and ſent them 
againſt theſe northern malecontents, under the conduct of Ralph 
Neville, earl of Weſtmoreland, and his own ſon John, earl ol 
'. Lancaſter, afterwards duke of Bedford. _ 

At their coming to York the earl of Weſtmoreland found the 
archbiſhop ſo advantageouſly encamped on the foreſt of Galtrys, 
juſt without the city, that he did not think fit to attack him, tho 
much inferior in forces, but encamped his army right over againſt 
the other. And now the earl, changing the lion's ſkin for the 


fox's, ſent the archbiſhop word, That he wondered a man of bit 
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wy reaſon why he ſhould arm the king's people contrary to the king's 
Jace. To which the archbiſhop mildly anſwered, That he was 
; far from infringing the king's peace, that all which he did tended 
the preſervation of it. Upon this, entering into the merits of 
e cauſe on either ſide, a treaty was begun, and the articles of 
rievances ſhewn ;z which for the earl's better ſatisfaction, the arch- 
iſhop thought fit to ſend him by a gentleman of his own. The 
arl, though he was determined what to do in the caſe, ſeemed to 
eſt ſatisfied with the juſtneſs of them; but ſaid, That a buſineſs f 
his high nature being in queſtion, it was requiſite they ſhould meet to- 
ther and treat thereof, which might eaſily be dene, each of them 
ringing a like number of men betwixt the two camps. There is no 
et, ſays the polite Italian, (Sir Francis Biondi, knight, and gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber to king Charles I.) fo ſecure as that 
vhich is ſpread in commendation of him who is to be deceived. 
For the good archbiſhop, meaſuring other men's conſciences by 
is own, hearing his actions applauded by one he thought his ene- 
my, was confident he could bring the earl over to his intereſt, and 
herefore made no difficulty to give him the meeting ; and, which 
is more, brought the earl marſhal, reluctant enough, along with 
him. 

At this meeting; with equal numbers betwixt the two camps, 
Weſtmoreland, after ſome ſhort diſcourſe, ſeemed perfectly ſatiſ- 
fied, and profeſſed, That in ſo ju/t a cauſe, he himſelf would fight to 
the laſt of his life. The general then ſhook hands in ſight of both 
; W:rmics ; wine was called for, and drank about in token of friend- 

ſhip and mutual love. And now the earl faid to the archbiſhop, 

That their differences being ended in a joint conſent, it was not expe- 

lient to detain any longer ſo many people, with ſo much inconvemence ta 
i thenſelves; from their houſes and ſhops ; but that being ſuddenly diſ— 
banded, it was but reaſon they ſhould together with them enjoy the 
fruits of the e/tabliſhed rec-nciliation. The archbiſhop believed the 
earl, and his people him, who immediately broke up their camp 
and returned to the city, joyful enough no doubt to avoid a battle, 
and go back to their ſhops, from which they were moſt of them 
taken. The bowls of wine in the mean time went briſkly round; 
whilit the earl's party, ſcattered at firſt, imperceptibly gathering 
together, grew to ſuch a multitude, that he arreſted the archbiſhop 
for high treaſon upon the ſpot, as alſo the earl marſhal ; notwith- 
ſtanding this he plighted his faith to them that they ſhould not 
ſuffer in their lives: but meeting the king at Pontefract as he was 
haſtening to York, he brought back with him the priſoners, who, 
ays Biondi, much commiſerated and bemoaned, were adjudged to 
die, and were forthwith beheaded. 
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There fell along with the archbiſhop and ear] marſhal Sir Toke 
Lamplugh, Sir Robert Plumpton, with ſeveral others. The ear; 
body was, by the king's permiſſion, ſays Walſingham, ſuffered i 
be buried in the cathedral; but his head fixed upon a ſtake, Rog! 
on the city bridge till the king, by his writ dated the 6th of Auguſ 
in the ſixth year of his reign, commanded it to be removed. 

And now Henry took ample vengeance on the citizens of Yoti 
for ſiding with their archbiſhop, for we find in the public acts the 
eq mandate directed to two of his captains, as we ſuppd 

em to be. 


The king to his cheſen and faithful ſervants John Stanley a 
| Roger Leeche, greeting : | 
1 ye that for certain ſpecial cauſes, intimately con. 

cerning us and the ſtate of our kingdom of England, we 6 
aifign you, together or ſeperately, our city of York, together with 
all and ſingular liberties, franchiſes, and privileges to the citizen 
of the ſaid city, by our progenitors or predeceſſors ſometime kings 
of England, or ourſelf, before this time granted and confirmed, b 
take and ſeize into our hands; and the ſaid city thus taken and 
ſeized, till further order from us, in our name to keep ant 
govern. Oe i 

And therefore we command you, or either of you, diligently t 
take heed to the premiſes, and that you ſhould do and execute 
them in the manner aforeſaid. | 

Alſo we command all and fingular high ſheriffs, mayors, bailifs, 
and other officers, and all other our faithful ſubjects, as well within 
liberties as without, by the tenor of theſe preſents, ſtrictly to aid 
and aſſiſt you, or either of you, in the execution of the premilcs, 
being helpful, adviſing, and obedient to you as they ought. 

In teſtimony of which, &c, 

Witneſs the King at his Caſtle of Pontefract the third day if 

June, 1405, in the ſixth year of his reign. 

By the KING. 


This ſevere mandate from Henry fell like a clap of thunder on 
our city, and was ſent before him as a taſte of what they were to 
expect at his arrival. What followed were trials, executions, 
pains, penalties, and grievous fins, which he impoſed and exacted 
wich great rigour on all the citizens who had followed the arch- 
biſhop. After which he marched northward againſt the earl cf 
Northumberland, who hearing of the fate of his confederates, had 
tetired to his government of Berwick : but Henry not thinking 
it politic to leave ſo many vexed ſpirits behind him, who might ex- 
pect worſe treatment at his return, by the advice of his council 
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ent back a general pardon, dated from Ripon, and directed to the 
high ſheriffs of ſeveral counties for all the archbiſhop's adherents, 
amongſt thoſe our city received the ſame favour ; which, though 
thinned in its inhabitants and ſtripped of its treaſure, yet was now 
reinſtated in its former privileges. 
| In 1408, king Henry made York another viſit on much the 
Cork ame errand as before; for we are told that after the diſcomfiture 
o ti: or the earl of Northumberland's forces, by Sir Thomas Rokeſby 
pe WW high ſheriff of Yorkſhire, on Bramham-Moor, where the old 
earl was ſlain, the king came to York, where what he had left 
undone before was now compleated in the executions and confiſ- 
an cations of ſeveral citizens, though we do not find they had aided 
the earl in his enterprize. Amongſt thoſe that ſuffered death was 
the abbot of Hales, who, being taken in armour at the battle, was 
here executed, The earl of Northumberland, the chief inſtru- 
ment in depoſing Richard and raiſing up this Henry, after having 
the misfortune to live to ſee moſt of his family cut off before him, 
was himſelf ſlain at this battle. His head, covered with filver 
hairs, being put upon a ſtake, was carried, in a kind of mock pro- 
ceſſion, thro* all the towns to London, and then placed on the 
bridge, where it long ſtood as a monument of divine juſtice. 

Our chronicles mention nothing more relating to our city in 
Henry the Fourth's reign, except taking notice that in the ſecond 
year of it, he came to York and ſaw a duel, or martial combat b 
challenge, fought there betwixt two foreign and two Engliſh 
knights, in which the latter prevailed. 

In 1412, Henry V. began his ſhort, but glorious reign, which 
may alſo be called a political one; for by amuſing his people in 
carrying on a proſperous war in France, he kept them from pry- 
ing into his title at home. Our chronicles produce very little to 
our purpoſe during his time z but in our city's old regiſter there is 
a mandate from the king to the lord mayor of York, to ſeize and 
confiſcate the eſtate and effects of Thomas lord Scrope of Maſ- 
ham, beheaded for high treaſon at Southampton in the firſt year of 
his reign. His head came along with the mandate, by which it 
g was ordered to be placed on the top of Micklegate-Bar. This 
bord Scrope was lord treaſurer of England, and had married Joan 
) ducheſs dowager of York. 

The earl of Cambridge, who had married the heireſs of the 
houſe of York, with Sir Thomas Gre y, was beheaded at the ſame 
time with lord Scrope : And this, ſays Rapin, was the firſt ſpark 
of that fire which almoſt conſumed, in proceſs of time, the ta 
houſes of Lancaſter and York. Molt of our hiſtorians are fo buſy 
in attending this monarch in his French wars, that a progreſs he 


made to York has eſcaped their notice. 
P 2 Walſingham 
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Walſingham writes, that anno 1421, 9 Henry V. after the to 
ronation of Catherine of France at Weſtminſter, the king ant 
queen made a progreſs through the kingdom to York ; and fron 
tnence they went to viſit the ſhrine of St. John of Beverley. It wx 
at York that the news came to him of the death of the duke d 
Clarence his brother, ſlain in France. There had been a ſtrom 
report that the tomb of St. John of Beverley ſweat blood all th 
day that the famous battle of Agincourt was fought 3 and it being 
imputed to the merits of that ſaint that this great victory wy 
gained, Henry, a zealous catholic prince, thought it his duty v 
make a pilgrimage to the ſhrine. And this is all that we can learn 
of this great monarch's tranſactions at York, or in theſe parts. 

Henry VI. the very reverſe of his father, was fitter for a mo. 
naſtic than a regal life. His weak and unſteady hand, made 
feebler by the murder of his uncle, Humphry duke of Glouceſter, 
was by no means fit to guide the helm of government in ſo turbu- 
lent a ſeaſon, The houſe of York laid hold of this opportunity to 
aſſert their title to the throne, and, after wading through a ſea of 
blood, at length obtained it. It is not our purpoſe to deſcribe theſe 
melancholy times at large, thoſe that chooſe may read them ele. 
gantly treated of by Sir Francis Biondi, an Italian writer, who 
muſt ſhew the leaſt partiality to either houſe, and therefere what 
relates to our ſubject is chiefly copied from that author. 

After the battle of Wakefield, anno 1460, where Richard duke 
of York met his fate, his head, which had boldly aſpired to: 
golden diadem, was crowned with paper in deriſion, put on a long 
pole, and placed on the top of Micklegate-Bar, with his face to 
the city, as Shakſpeare makes the haughty queen Margaret op- 
probriouſly ſpeak, that 

York might overlook the town of York. 

With the duke's head were likewiſe placed thoſe of Richard carl 
of Saliſbury, Sir Richard Limbrick, Sir Ralph Stanley, John Har- 
row, Capt. Hanſon, &c. all taken priſoners at the aforeſaid battle, 
and beheaded at Pontefract, - | 

But this ſucceſs of the Red-Roſe party did not laſt long; for 
Edward earl of March, upon the death of his father, waved the 
title of duke of York, and got himſelf almoſt every where pro- 
claimed king of England; after which came on the moſt remark- 
able bloody battle ever fought perhaps in the whole world. It was 
truly the Pharſalia of this nation, and deſerves a pen equal to Lu- 
can's to deſcribe it. 

Edward, after the death of his father, being received for king, 
and as ſuch proclaimed, immediately left London. He eaſily 
gathered together a great army, for being a prince highly favoured 
of the people for liberality, clemency, upright dealing, and extra- 
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rdinary courage, each man made an offer to him of all he had, ſe 
hat his forces were very ſoon 49,000 ſtrong, with which he en- 
amped at Pontefract, himſelf reſiding in the caſtle, and his army 
ound him. It was then thought proper to ſend lord Fitzwater, 
ith a detachment, to guard the paſs at Ferrybridge, to prevent 
any ſudden ſurpr ize from the enemy. 
Henry, his queen, and their army, lay in and about Vork, to 
the number, as moſt account, of 60,000 fighting men. The com- 
mand of this army was given to the duke of Somerſet, the earl of 
Northumberland, and lord Clifford, all mortal enemies to the houſe 
of York, and whoſe fathers had all periſhed in this unhappy quar- 
rel at the battle of St. Alban's. Theſe generals ſet forward from 
York with their forces, leaving Henry, his queen, and ſon in the 
city, as in a place of the greateſt ſecurity to their perſons. Un- 
„ Lerſtanding that Edward had gained and guarded the paſs at Ferry- 
„bridge, they made a halt, and ſent lord Clifford with a body of 
to light horſe to diſlodge them. Clifford made ſuch haſte, that, ſet- 
of Wi ting upon the bridge by break of day, he eaſily won it, the guards 
ſe being all aſleep, and not dreaming of an enemy ſo near them. 
- BY Lord Fitzwater awaked by the noiſe, ſuppoſing it to ariſe from 
0 WF ſome tumult among his own men, jumped out of bed, and unarm- 
ed, with only a battle-axe in his hand, went to appeaſe them; but, 
too late aware of his miſtake, he was there lain, together with the 
baſtard of Saliſbury, brother to the famous earl of Warwick, 
This young gentleman's death, anno 1461, as well as the unhappy 
ſucceſs of this firſt encounter, ſo much grieved the ear], that after 
riding full ſpeed to Edward to inform him of this event, he alighted 
off horſeback, and thruſt his ſword into the horſe's belly, ſaying at 
the ſame time, Fly who will fly, I will not fly ; here will I Hay with 
as many as will keep me company; and kiſſing the croſs on the hilt 
oc his (word, by way of vow, put it up again. 
Edward, who did very much reſent this misfortune, not that it 
| was of ſo great conſequence in itſelf, but that, it being the firſt en- 
counter, an ill omen might be drawn from it, made proclamation 
that it ſhould be lawful for any man to depart that had not a mind 
to fight, and promiſed large recompences to thoſe that would = 
but death to thoſe that ſtaid and after fled, with reward and double 
pay to thoſe that ſhould kill them. No man accepted fo ignomi- 
10us a leave, but all choſe rather to die than declare themſelves 
ſuch baſe cowards, Lord Clifford's ſucceſs was in the mean time 
of no long continuance ; for lord Fauconberg had paſſed the river 
Aire at Caſtleford, three miles above Ferrybridge, accompanied by 
dir Walter Blount and Robert Horn, with an intention to ſurprize 
him; whereof Clifford being apprized, he drew off his men, and 
!*tired in great haſte to the main body, In this retreat he fell in 
| unawares 
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unawares with a party, and having his helmet off, either for heat c 
pain, was ſhot into the throat with an arrow, as ſome ſay, withou 
a head, and inſtantly fell down dead. A fate too good for ſuch 
monſter, who, in cool blood, had ſome time before murdered an 
innocent child of ten years of age, the earl of Rutland, Edward' 
youngeſt brother, whoſe moving interceſſion for mercy from him 
might have extorted compaſſion from the rougheſt Barbarian. 
hen this conflict was over, Edward's whole army marched to 
meet the enemy, and in the fields (called YorKk-FitLDs) betwixt 
Towton and Saxton, two miles ſouth-weſt of Tadcaſter, found 
them drawn up ready to receive them. The number of forces on 
the Yorkiſts ſide was then 40,660 men; the other exceeded, being 
full 60,000. The right wing of Edward's army was commande( 
by the earl of Warwick ; the left by lord Fauconberg, in the ab- 
_ fence of the duke of Norfolk, who was ſick ; the main body was 
led by Edward himſelf ; and the rear-guard committed to the care 
of Sir John Venloe and Sir John Denham, two valiant command- 
ers. The Lancaſtrian generals we have already mentioned. Be- 
fore the battle began, Edward commanded that this dreadful pro. 
clamation ſhould be made betwixt the two armies, yiz. That no 
priſoner ſhould be taken, but all indifferently put to the ſword; 
which was anſwered by the like proclamation from the other ſide, 
Edward did not do this out of cruelty, ſay hiſtorians, but that his 
army, being much inferior in number, might not be incumbered 
with priſoners, 3 
On the 29th of March, being Palm-Sunday, the fight began 
early in the morning, firſt with a flight of arrows from Henry's 
men, which, by reaſon of a ſhower of ſnow which blew with the 
wind full in their faces when they ſhot, were of no execution, but 
all dropped ſhort of their mark. When Fauconberg perceived 
this, he ordered his men to ſhoot one flight, then to retire back 
three paces, and ſtand; which they did, till the Lancaſtrians had 
emptied their quivers in vain. "The Vorkiſts then advanced upon 
them, and not only ſent their own arrows, which, aided by the 
wind, came full againſt them, but alſo picked up the ſhort arrows 
of the enemy in their march, and returned them to their maſters, 
All hiſtorians agree that this conduct of Fauconberg's was a great 
help to the victory. The earl of Northumberland and Sir Andrew 
Trolop, who led the van-guard, ſeeing this diſadyantage, puſhed 
| their men as faſt as poſſible to handy-blows; and now began a bat- 
tle indeed! each man ſtood his ground till ſlain or diſabled, and 
then another took his, place. The proclamation for not giving 
quarter ſeemed quite needleſs, the extreme hatred betwixt the two 
parties calling for nothing but blood and death, Ten hours this 
direful conflict laſted in ſuſpence, and victory fluctuated from {ide 
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o ſide, till at length it ſettled in the houſe of York, in a great 


meaſure 72 to their king and leader. Edward was an eye- 


itneſs of his ſoldiers” valour, and they of his captain- like courage; 


a ſight which rather made them chooſe to die than not to imitate 


him. In ſhort, the Lancaſtrians gave way and fled towards Vork; 
but ſeeking in a tumultuary manner to gain the bridge at Tad- 
caſter, ſo many fell into the rivulet Cock as quite filled it up, and 
the Yorkiſts went over their backs to purſue their brethren. This 
rivulet and the river Wharfe, which empties itſelf. a little below, 
were dyed with blood; which is no wonder, if the number which 
hiſtorians give of the ſlain is to be credited. Thirty- ſix thouſand 
ſeven — * and ſeventy-ſix Engliſhmen: here fell a ſacrifice for 
their fathers? tranſgreſſions; and the wounds of which they died, 
being made by arrows, battle-axes, or ſwords, (for, tho' fire arms 
were in uſe before this battle, yet none were uſed at it) would bleed 
plentifully. The blood of the lain laid caked with the ſnow, which 
at that time covered the ground, and afterwards, diſſolving with 
it, ran in a moſt horrible manner down the furrows and ditches of 
the fields for two or three miles 2 Not one man was taken 
priſoner except the earl of Devonſhire, and he ſeemed to be ſaved 
becauſe they were weary with killing. The dukes of Somerſet 
and Exeter fled the field, and brought the fatal news to Henry and 
his queen at York, whom they perſuaded to fly with them into 
Scotland ; nor was their haſte in vain, for victorious Edward was 
cloſe at their heels, and they had ſcarce left the city before he en- 
tered it in hopes to ſurprize them. 

Miſſing of his principal aim, the firſt thing Edward did was ta 
take down his father's head along with the others that had been 
placed on the bar, and had them buried with their bodies ; and 
then cauſed Thomas Courtney, earl of Devon, the earl of Kyme, 
Sir William Hill, and Sir Thomas Foulford to be beheaded, and 
let their heads on the ſame place. : 

Anno 1464 king Edward came to York, accompanied by his bre- 
thren and moſt of the nobility of the realm, bringing along with 
him a mighty army againſt the Scotch, French, and Northum- 
brians, who had taken arms in Henry's favour. At Hexham the 
armies met, and a ſore battle was fought betwixt them, but the vic- 
tory fell to Edward, Henry, ſays Hollingſhead, ſhewed himfelf 
an excellent horſeman, for he rode fo faſt that none could overtake 
him; his equipage, however, and ſeveral of his ſervants, fell into 
the enemy's hands. In the former was found the royal cap, call- 
ed Abacot, being garniſhed with two rich crowns, with which Ed- 
ward was again crowned, May 4, with great ſolemnity, at Vork. 
Lord George and Sir Humphry Nevil now loſt their heads in this 


city ; 
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city; and 25 more perſons, all taken priſoners at this laſt batte 
were here executed, 

It is an eaſy matter to gueſs what part our city took during al 
theſe inteſtine troubles, and whoſe cauſe the citizens favoured molt, 
when we mention a record of an extraordinary grant from this 
king to them, which is in the tower of London. The patent is 
dated at York, June 10, anno reg. 4, 1464, and expreſſes the 
king's great concern for the ſufferings and hardſhips the city had 
undergone during theſe wars, inſomuch as to be almoſt reduced to 
the loweſt degree of poverty by them. In conſideration of which 
he not only relinquiſhes the uſual farm of the city, but aſſigns them 
an annual rent of 40l. to be paid them out of his cuſtoms in the 
port of Hull, for twelve years to come. 

For ſome years after this Edward kept poſſeſſion of the crown 
with little diſturbance ; but at length the ſcales turned, and he 
who had driven Henry into exile was obliged to ſhare the ſame 
fortune himſelf, and ſeek protection in a foreign country. This 
was wholly owing to the deſertion of the famous earl of Warwick 
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from him and his family's intereſt. The earl being diſgraced in might g 
an embaſly to France — Sms 2 who had privately married 2 Wl aowntal 
lady in England whilit Warwick was publicly treating of a mar- How 
-riage for him with the French king's ſiſter in France, took it ſo upon th 
heinouſly that he not only went to Henry's cauſe himſelf, but Ind Ne: 
likewiſe perſuaded his two brothers, the marquis of Montacute and Mer grac 
lord George, (the one lord preſident, the other archbiſhop of tra you 
York) to take the ſame courſe. The ſprings and motives of this N the one 
next revolution, being ſet on foot in our city, require a particular Wl :#:ir th 
diſquiſition. dir Joh! 

e earl's two brothers had a conſultation with him at Calais, men in 
of which town he was governor ; and there it was agreed that they again tc 
two ſhould ſtir up ſome commotion in the north, whilſt he ſhould ¶ aced fo 


land in the ſouth, They took this method to put their deſign in tu Eq 
execution: there was in our city an hofpital dedicated to St. — priſoner 
nard, where, ſays Bioni, by an inſtitution; the poor were fed, and and cif 
the diſeaſed healed. The intention was fo laudable, that there WW c1%|« o 
was no owner of ground in all that county that did not contribute; I found n 
at the time of harveſt, ſomewhat to the maintenance of it. This ton to 
contribution at firſt was voluntary; but after, by uſe, became a In 14 
cuſtom, and even enforced by parliament, and they had proper Why that 
officers to collect it for the ſervice of the hoſpital. The two male- BW c<,nge 
content lords cauſed a report to be ſpread in the country, that the Wt; enjo1 
hoſpital, having ſufficient revenues of its own, had no need of this eundy t 
contribution of corn, which only went to enrich the provoſts and WM Raven) 
prieſts, and was of no benefit to the poor. It was no hard matter WM nontor 
to bring the people to believe this, eſpecially ſince it was their - | 
; : tereſt ; 
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ereſt; and the news quickly ſpreading from one mouth to anoti. *c1 
he collectors were not only denied their uſual allotments, bur 
ſulted and wounded in the execution of their offices. Ihe pojpu- 
Jace being enraged that they ſhould fo long bear this exactic: , +5 
they now thought it, reſolved to revenge themſelves on the he, 
and even the city itſelf. About 15,000 of them aſſemblo d 
marched towards Vork; the inhabitants of the city were in gent 
conſternation at the news, not knowing whether they ſhould keep 
within the walls, or fally forth to give them battle before their 
numbers increaſed. The marquis eaſed them of this fear, for 
making a ſmall draught of ſome choice men, he fell upon them un- 
expectedly in the night, even under the city walls, overthrew them, 
killed and took priſoners great numbers, amongi* whom was their 
leader, Robert Holdern, whoſe head he cauſed to be ſtruck off be- 
fore one of the city gates. This was a piece of policy in the mar- 
quis, which, like all the reſt of his future conduct, was unaccount- 
able. To have joined theſe men, thus raiſed, ſeemed the faireſt 
way to execute their deſigns againſt Edward; and there can be no 
reaſon given for his deſtroying of them, but that by this action he 


downfal the ſurer. 
However, by this the rebels were only quelled, not quaſhed; for 


opon the death of their leader, the cleft ſons of the lord Fitzhugh, 
ind Nevil lord Latimer, both of them young men, to give the bet- 
ter grace to their enterprize, were choſen to command them : theſe 
' BW tro young gentlemen were nigh relations to the earl of Warwick, 
de one his nephew, and the other couſin german; but yet in this 
ata they were ſubordinate to the direction of an elder commander, 
dir John Conniers, whom our author ſtyles one of the valiauteſt 
nen in thoſe parts. Thus headed, the rebels would have gone 
gain to York, but wanting artillery to batter the walls, they boldly 
| WW faced ſouthward; and the wheel thus put in motion never ſtopped 
all Edward was- caſt from the top to the bottom of it. Taken 
priſoner by the earl of Warwick, he was committed to the care 
and cuſtody of the archbiſhop of York, who placed him in the 
caltle of Middleham, where, being too flackly guarded, Le ſoon 
found means to make his eſcape, and fled beyond ſeas for protec- 

tion to his aunt the ducheſs of 2 
In 1471 Henry was once more reinſtated in his kingly dignity, 
by that great ſetter-up and puller-down of kings, Warwick, and 
changed a priſon for a throne z but his evil fate ſuffered him not 
to enjoy it long; for Edward, having influenced the duke of Bur- 
gundy to lend him an aid of men and money, (et fail and landed at 


— a town which formerly ſtood on the outmoſt pro- 


montory of the Holderneſs coaſt of Yorkſhire, with 2000 foldiers 
Q : 


beudes 


might gain more confidence with the king, in order to work his 


So 
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beſides mariners. The firſt thing he did was to ſend out ſony 
light horſe to deicry the country and ſound the affections of the in. 
habitants ; who finding them very averſe to his title, and perfect. 
eaſy under Henry, he artfully changed his note, and gave out thy 
he utterly diſclaimed his regal title, and came only to gain his pa. 
trimonial eſtate of York under obedience to Henry. I his politi 
ſtep had its effect, every one admired his moderation, and thought 
it the higheſt injuſtice to keep him from his dukedom : but War. 
wick, though he heard all this, believed nothing of it, and (er: 
ſtrict orders to York not to admit him, with the like charge u 
other places, and a command to his brother the marquis, who lay 
then with a great army at Pontefract, to march immediately an] 
fight him; which however the marquis neglected. Edward in ti: 
mean-time was advancing towards York, proclaiming every where 
Henry king, and ſtyled himſelf only duke of York. 

Coming near the city he was met on the road by two aldermen, 
who were ſent to acquaint him, That the city could not receive hin, 
but that they were obliged to de him all poſſible miſchief if he cant 
that way. He anſwered them, That he came not to fight again)! tit 
king, nor any ways to moleſt him, acknowledging him to be his ſove- 
reign lord; but he thought he might very well enter into the duchy if 
York, his antient patrimony; hoping, that as there were none could 
juftly inhibit him this, ſs the eaſt of any, being the natural ſu jets 
of his houſe, from whence they had at all times received all manner 
of grace and favour. 

The aldermen returned with this anſwer, and Edward following 
ſoftly after, the citizens minds were inſtantly changed; thoſe wio 
were got upon the walls to defend them againſt him, now came 
down to be his guides and conductors, and to keep him from being 
injured by any one. Two of the citizens, Robert Clifford and 
Thomas Burgh, were ſent out to aſſure him that he might fatcly 
advance, for no man would hinder his admittance into the city, 
The magiſtrates, however, uſed more precaution, for at his coming 
to the gates, and addreſſing himſelf to them with his uſual affability, 
ſtyling them at every word, your worſhips; they told him they 
would readily admit him if he would ſwear to two things: Firſt, 
To preſerve the city's liberties ; next, To be obedient and faithful 
to all king Henry's commands. This oath, however bitter the 
potion was, he ſcrupled not to ſwallow, religion in princes ever 
giving way to their intereſt, and a prieſt being there ready for the 
purpoſe, it was given him at the city gates with much ſolemnity; 
nay, in his entrance he rode directly to the cathedral, and there in 
a more ſolemn manner confirmed it at the altar. This wilful per- 
Jury, hiſtorians remark, though the due puniſhment of it was with— 
held from Edward himſelf, yet fell in full meaſure on his children. 
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sir Richard Baker excuſes this action, and ſays, Edward LV. ſwore 
cc the gates of York that he came only to ſeek his own inhert- 


tance, meaning the kingdom, and not his dukedom ; by which adds - 


that hiſtorian, he was not forſworn. 
| Hall, in his chronicle, gives the conference that Edward held 
Vita the citizens of York under the walls, in theſe words: 
1 « My lord mayor and you worſhipful aldermen, for each of you 
: is ſo, (and then as a good nomenclator, had many of their names) [ 
come not to demand the kingdom which I did for ſome years en- 
o oy, but was driven out of by the fury and ra{hneſs of the earl of 
Warwick and others: I am much ſatisfied that ſuch a pinnacle is 
not the ſafeſt ſtation : I am reſolved from henceforth to ſtand upon 
' WF lower ground; I found the crown clogged with ſo many cares that 
' deem it not worth taking up again; I ſhall not diſturb king 

Henry in that, I only defire my own town and my proper inheri- 
" i tance, derived to me fiom my anceſtors the dukes of York, and I 
have good cauſe to hope that you the lord mayor, worſhipful alder- 
men, and citizens will aid me in this: this noble city is in all our 
names, you the lord mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, and citizens of 
York, and I by right duke of Vork; this is all the favour I deſire, 
that you and l may have the ſame place inſerted in our names, 
which is YORK,” ; 
The lord mayor anſwered : “ Moſt noble duke, for other ſtyle 
you ſeem not to require, or, if you ſhould, can we acknowledge ; we 
are very ſenſible what bloody conflicts have been for the crown, 
which hath been the ball of contention between the Red Roſe and the 


10 Wi White ; I name the Red Roſe firſt, becauſe that is in preſent poſſeſ- 
„ton, and if you, Sir duke, ſhould ſet on foot the claim of the White 
h Roſe, we know not what miſchief might follow; ſure we are we 
[1 


laould, if we admit you, be blamed by king Henry, and by that 
make-king, the ear] of Warwick, whom you mention : therefore 
in tew words this is our reſolution, that unleſs you will ſwear not 
to make any pretenſion to the crown, nor diſturb the king in the 


ity, we will not admit you to enter into this place.” 

But no ſooner had Edward got poſleflion of the city than he im- 
mediately aſſumed his regal title; and having cajoled their worſhips 
nto the loan of a round ſum of money, he lett a ſufficĩent garriſon in 
It, and marched ſouthward. The marquis Montacute was all this 
me aſleep, one would think, at Pontetract, and never once oppoſed 
um in his paſſage. Edward not caring to come with his ſmall 
my in his jaws at Ferrybridge, paſſed over the river Aire at Caſ- 
eford, only three miles higher, without the leaft reſiſtance. This 
onduct of the marquis might make one ſuſpect that he ſecretly fa- 
vured Edward's cauſe ; and yet the battle of Barnet, fought ſoon 


Q 2 after, 


government, and not to prejudice the rights and privileges of this 
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aſter, where he and his brother Warwick lofi their lives, evinces ii 
contrary. Edward having gained this conqueſt, and ſent Heng 
One more to the tower, where the butcher Richard took care u 
ſecure him from any more elopements, reigned peaceably to the 
en f his days, | 

there is but one accident more regarding us in the remaining 
par. of this king's reign, mentioned in one of our old regiſter, 


William 
Wlanuary | 
that one 
home {] 
2 nd {aid , 
mons, I 


my lord « 


that Edward, on the twentieth day of September, 1478, made; The u 
progr.1s into the n-:rth, accompanied by a very numerous tuit q chis part 
dukes, marqueiies, earls, aid barons, and a great crowd of ot Hin Richal 
courtiers. tie was met in his journey by all the gentry and pub. WV rangw 
lic officers of theſe parts; and amongſt the reit by Jn Ferriby, N coronatic 
then iord mayor of York, who, acconipanied with many of the Richar 
rich citizens, went as far as Wentbridge to meet him, and el. Wopenly; : 
Cited him to Pontefract : upon the mayor's taking his leave, the che quee 
kin; aſſured him that he intended to viſit his loving ſubjects the ambition 
citizens of York. In a week's time the king with all his nobles kingdom 
came to the city; he was met at ſome diſtance by the lord mayor, being the 
aldermen, and commonalty on horſeback, and by the reſt of the York ; 
better ſort of citizens on horſeback or on foot, who conducted the in order 
king with loud acclamations into the city. He made the city: vas lent 
preient of a ſum of money, as is apparent, ſays the regiſter, in Wi by Thon 
the city's book ol that year; but the particular ſum is here, either I artfully c 
by time or wilſulneſs, obliterated. The king ſtaid a few days in Wh critical j1 
York, and then ſet forward for London. of 2 diff: 
On the gth of April, 148;, died Edward IV. His brother Wi tately up. 
Richard, whom he had left protector and guardian over the young but now 
king and realm, was then in York, and here had a ſolemn funeral BM Radcliff | 
requiem perform'd in the cathedral for the repoſe of his brother's and impr 
ſoul, It was here alſo that the duke of Buckingham ſent a truſty WW the abov: 
ſervant, one Percival, ſays Hall, to inſtil thoſe notions of ambi- Wi twixt thi 
tion into him, which afterwards proved of ſuch dire effect to his den, ſho! 
nephews as well as himſelf. ; the earl « 
But it is plain that Richard had laid his ſchemes for obtaining WF others to 
the crown even before his brother's death; and here we beg leave and tho” 
to give ſome of his evil machinations, affecting our city in parti- Wh of our fe 
cular, as a taſte of thoſe times, from an old record in the chamber WW Buck, E 
on Ouſebridge. reign, Cz 
By a depoſition taken the 14th of February, 1482, it appears WF allilt at ! 
that his projects were working in our city, the ſubſtance of which WW 5000, b. 
is as follows: : led and 
Memorandum, That the 14th day of February, in the twenty- Wl the conte 
ſecond year of king Edward IV. came afore John Marſhall, lieute- ¶ and prob 
nant, Robert Rede Gyrdewler, unto the council-chamber, vit account. 
odyr perſons with him, and then and there ſhewyd, how that BY fear of th 


William 
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William Welles, carpenter, ſhould report, That the lat day of 
b anuary 1:ſt paſt, ſityng at the Ale at Eden Berys, Gutherymgate, 
What one alkyd and ſaid emong the felliſhip n at the Ale, Syrs, 

home {hall we have to our mair this yere? Whereunto anſwered 
and ſaid Stephen Hodgſon, Syrs, methyng, and it pleaſe the com- 
mons, I wodd we had maſter Wrangwiſh, for he is the mair that 
my lord of Glouceſter will do for,“ &c. 

The whole depoſition is too long to inſert ; but it is obvious by 
this part of it that there were ſome under-hand dealings in the city 
in Richard's favour, as the conſequence will ſhew, this Thomas 
Wrangwiſh being mayor the year after, and aſſiſted at Richard's 
coronation in York. g 

Richard, ſoon after his brother's death, began to ſhew himſelf more 
openly; and by taking from about his nephews their ſureſt friends, 
the queen their mother, and her brethren, made way for his own 
ambition. At this time he thought it his intereſt to cajole the whole 
kingdom with kind letters, fair ſpeeches and promiſes, in order to 
bring them more readily over to countenance his deſigns. 

York and the northern parts were his ſtrongeſt attachments, and 
in order to make the city more in his intereſt, a remarkable letter 
was ſent from him, and delivered in great form to the lord mayor 
by Thomas Brackenbury, one of his creatures. This letter was 
artfully contrived to curry favour with the city of York, at a very 
critical juncture; and in two days after it was followed by another 
of 2 different nature; ſo that the protector's danger came precipi- 
tately upon him, if he did not know it when he wrote the firlt z 
but now his deceit and policy is eaſily ſeen thro'. Sir Richard 
Radcliff had brought the queen's relations down to Pontefract caſtle 
and impriſoned them, from whence he came to York and delivered 
the above-mentioned letter to the mayor; and it was agreed be. 
twixt them that ſuch forces as the city could raiſe, of ſuch a ſud- 
den, ſhould be on the Wedneſday night next at Pontefract, where 
the earl of Northumberland waited for them, to conduct them and 
others to London. A proclamation was iſſued for railing them; 
and tho? the effect which it produced was not much to the credit 
of our fellow-citizens, yet it muſt be given. It is true that Geo. 
Buck, Eſq; who has wrote a panegyrical account of this king's 
reign, calls them 4000 gentlemen of the north, who came up to 
alſiſt at Richard's coronation. Hall and Grafton ſay they were 
5000, but ſpeak opprobriouſly of our countrymen, © evil apparel- 
led and worſe harneſſed, ſay they, which, when muſtered, were 
the contempt of the beholders.” Fabian, who lived at this time, 
and probably ſaw this armament, being a Londoner, has left this 
account of them: * Richard not daring to truſt the Londoners, for 
ear of the queenes bloud, and othere of which he had jealouſye, 

as 
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he ſent for a ſtrenth of men out of the north. The which cane 
ſhortly to London a little before his coronation, and muſtered ip 
the Morefeelds well upon 4000 men in their beſt jacks and ruf 
falletts, with a few in white harneſſe, but not burniſhed to the 
fale ; and ſhortly after his coronation were countermaunded home 
with ſufficient rewards for their travaile.“ 

Richard having got poſſeſſion of the crown of England, his ne. 
phews impriſoned, and their relations executed at Pontefract, made 
a progreſs into the north as far as York, in order for a ſecond co- 
ronation in that city. To this place (if the hypocrite could ever 
be ſincere) he ſeemed to pay an extraordinary regard; tho”, accord. 
ing to Rapin, his pretence of gaing down now was to miniſter 
Juſtice every where; nor could he help executing ſome of his nor. 
thern ſoldiers, who in their march back from Se pal had com- 
mitted great outrages. Richard made his progreſs by Windſor, 
Oxford, and Coventry to Nottingham; during this, the execrable 
murder of the two young princes was perpetrated in the tower; 2 
fact ſo horrid that every tongue muſt faulter'and every hand tremble, 
that either ſpeaks or writes of it. From Nottingham we find a letter 
in the ſame record, wrote by John Kendale, his ſecretary, to ſtir up 
a zeal in the citizens of York towards his reception there. 

This letter was wrote in ſuch a ſtyle as to produce an extranr- 
dinary emulation in our citizens to outvie other places, and even 
one another, in the pomp and ceremony of the king's reception. 

Hall tells us, that at the day of his coronation, to which, by 
proclamation, he had invited the whole country, the clergy of the 
church in their richeſt copes, and with a reverend ceremony, went 
about the ſtreets in proceſſion; after whom followed the king with 
his crown and ſceptre, apparelled in his ſurcoat robe royal, accom- 
panied with a great number of the nobility of the realm: then fol- 
lowed queen Ann his wife, crowned likewiſe, leading in her left 
hand 'prince Edward her fon, haying on his head a demy crown 
appointed for the degree of a prince. In this manner they marched 
to the cathedral, where archbiſhop Rotherham ſet the crown on 
Richard's head in the chapter-houſe, Sept. 8, 1483. On the (ame 
day was Edward his ſon, a youth of ten years of age, inveſted with 
the principality of Wales "a a golden rod and a coronet of gold, 
and other enſigns. The king now knighted Gaufridus de Sal1ola, 
ambaſſador from the queen of Spain, who was preſent at this ſo- 
lemnity; in teſtimony whereof the king gave him his letters pa- 
tent, dated at his court at York. He alſo here knighted Richard, 
ſurnamed of Glouceſter *, his baſtard ſon, and many gentlemen 


of 


* This Richard, it is ſaid, bound himſelf apprentice to a bricklayer, and aQually 
worked at that for ſeveral years; till at length being found out, a gentleman took 
pity on him, and ſuffered him to build a houſe in his park, in which he lived and 
died. To theſe unhappy circumſtances was he reduced ſoon after the king's deccaſe 
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of theſe parts. The lords ſpiritual and temporal of the realm were 
preſent on this ſolemn occaſion ; and indeed it was a day of great 
port, ſays Polydore Vergil, there being tilts and tournaments, 
maſques, revels, and ſtage-plays, with other triumphant ſports, and 
fealting to the utmioſt prodigality ; in which was ſquandered away 
all that treaſure which his glorious brother had for many years 
been collecting with great ſkill and induſtry; and being left by his 
laſt will to the diſpoſal of his executors, was ſnatched up by 
Richard at his intruſion into the kingdom, ſays our authority, which 
runs contemporary with theſe times, and waſted in this manner. 

Before Richard left York he did not forget the promiſe made by 
him and his ſecretary to the city and citizens for old and new ſer- 
vices, and, willing to do ſome extraordinary bounty to them, we 
find this imperfect memorial of it. 

Memorandum, That the xviith day of the month of Septem- 
ber, in the firſt yere of the reign of king Richard the Third, John 
Newton then being mair of the cite of York, our ſaid ſovereign 
lord the king, of his moſt ſpecial gude grace, remembering the 
oude ſervice that the cite hath don to his gude — 6 6-2 = 
made to defray and fitt in the yorney made to .denburgh and. 
+ + + + + + + « to London to the coronation of his gude grace 
callid afore his gude grace the ſaid day to the chapter-houſe of the 
cathedral church of St. Peter in York, the ſaid mair, his bredyr 
the aldermen, and mong other the commons of the ſaid cite, and 
then and there our ſaid ſovereign lord openly reherſed the ſaid ſer- 
vice to his gude grace done, and alſo the dekay and the great po- 
verty of the ſaid cite, of his moſt ſpecial gude grace without any 
petition or aſking of any thing by the faid mair or any odyr, our 
ſaid fovereign lord only of his abundant grace moſt graciouſly and 
habundantly granted and gave in relief of the ſaid cite in eſyng of 
the tolls, murage, butcher-pennys, and ſkaitgild of the ſaid cite 
yerely xxiiil. xis. iid. for evyr; that is to fay, for the murage 
xx/. and the reſidue to the ſheriffs; ſo that from thence forward 
it ſhold be lefull to every perſon coming to the ſaid cite with their 
vuds and cattell, and them freely to (ell in the ſame without any 
thing gratifying . . + - or paying for toll or murage of any of the 
ld guds; and his grace moſt graciouſly granted to the 
mair and commonality of the ſaid cite yerely xld. for ever, to the 
dehoof of the commonality and chamber of the ſaid cite; and 
yerely to the mair for the tyme being, as his chief ſerjeant at 
ayrms, xiid. of the day, that is to ſay, by the yere xviiil, vis.” * 

Richard's 


* To give the reader a better notion of the value of theſe royal gifts, take this 
put from the Chronicon Preticſum of biſhop Fleetwood, of what price corn 
dre in the ſouth of England, in 1463, juſt twenty years before this. 

Ans 1463, at London, s. d. At Norfolk the ſame year, 


Wheat per quarter 2 © Wheat 18 

Barley — — 110 Barley 10 

Peaſe — — 3 4 Malt 18 ; 
Oats ww — 1 2 Oats (Mr. Stowe) 1 © $s 
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Richard's munificence to our city at this time, whether it pn 
teeded from gratitude or policy, was a truly royal gift, Among al 
his vices we never found him taxed with covetouſneſs ; he hy 
many reaſons, both on his own and family's account, to induce 
him even tu do more for a city which had always ſignalized itil 
in the intereſt of his houſe. Every one that is acquainted with 
Engliſh hiſtory muſt know, that there is hardly any part of it b 
dark as the fo reign of this king. The Lancaſtrian part, 
which deſtroyed and ſucceeded him, took care to ſuppreſs his vir. 
tues, and to paint his vices in the moſt glaring colours. Hoy: 
ever, what opinion our citizens of York had of king Richard a 
that time, will beſt appear by their own records, in which they 
took care to regiſter every particular letter and meſſage they 
received from him; and, as his fate drew nigh, they endeavoured 
to ſhew their loyalty or their gratitude to this prince in the beſt 
manner they were able, Some more letters which were ſent to 
the mayor and citizens when the commotions began, as likew': 
their daily orders in council about the ſtate of affairs, to the king's 
death and after, may not be unacceptable to the reader in a liter 
extract trom the ciy's regiſters. + 

Very ſoon after Richard had been crowned at York, the duke 
of Buckingham took up arms againſt him; of which inſurrection 
the king ſent notice to the citizens of York, a memorial of which 
is entered in the records as follows: 

Memorandum, 13 Oct. 1 Richard III. John Otyr, yeoman of 
the crown, brought the following letter to the lord maior, alder- 
men, ſheriffs, and comunality: 


By the K I NG. 


To our trufly and right well-beloved the maire, aldermen, ſheriff, ani 
communalitie of the citie of York, 


Truſly and well beloved, 
WI grete ye wele, and let ye wit that the duke of Bucking- 


ham traiterouſly is turned upon us, contrary to the dute 
of his legeance, and extendeth the utter deſtruction of us, you, 
and all other our true ſubgietts that have taken our part; whoſe 
traiterous entent we, with God's grace, entend briefly to reſiſt and 
ſub ue. We defire and pray you in our hearty wiſe that ye wil 
ſend unto us as many men defenſibly arraied on horſeback, as qe 
may 


So that the value of one ſhilling, even in the time of the civil wars, bought on: 
quarter of barley or oats. which makes the donation very confiderable. 

+ Theſe regiſters are to be tound, according to the date of the year, in the cham 
ber upon Ovſebridge. I he regiſter the following is chiefly collected from, isgaarksf 
Ab anno 1479 ad 1485 R. but it is imperſect towards the end. 
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ay godely make to our town of Leiceſtre, the 21 day of this pre- 
ent month withouten fail, as ye will tendre our honner and your 
wn wele, and wee ſhall fo ſee you paid for your reward and 
harges as yee ſhall hold yee wele content, geving further cre- 
lence to our truſty purſuvant this berer. 

Geven under our ſignet at our cite of Lincoln the xith day 
of October. | 


A proclamation, under the privy ſeal, dated at Lincoln, Oct. 15, 
declaring the duke of Buckingham a traitor, was proclaimed at 
York, Oct. 16, 1483, ſays the record. 

In the ſame records we find another letter dated the 11th of 
April, which muſt be in the year 1484, when the tide was begin- 


ning to turn againſt Richard, giving an account of the number of 


hes, as he expreſſes himſelf, and contumelious ſpeeches which 
were then ſpread abroad againſt him, requiring the magiſtrates of 
this city to ſuppreſs all ſuch ſlanders, and to take up the propa- 
gators of it. 

Richard's ſhort reign drawing ſtill nearer a period, and his tra- 
gical end approaching, we find ſeveral orders of council entered in 
the regiſter of thoſe times, but we ſhall paſs them over, and only 
obſerve, that Richard (together with the duke of Norfolk, the earl 
of Lincoln, viſcount Lovell, lord Ferreres, Sir Walter Deveres, 
Richard Ratcliſſe, knt. Robert Brachenbury, knt. and many othe 
of diſtinction) was flain at Sandeford, Leiceſterſhire, on which 
occaſion our citizens expreſſed great forrow, and Henry VII. was 
proclaimed and crowned king at the field of Redemore, 

It is plain, however, from various inſtances recorded in the of 
ders alluded to, that Richard, tho' repreſented by moſt as a mon- 
ter of mankind, was not ſo eſteemed in his life-time in theſe 
northern parts; and had the ear] of Northumberland ſtaid and 
raiſed forces here, he might have endangered Henry's new-acquired 
diadem. Wanting that nobleman's perſonal appearance amongſt 
them, our city had nothing to do but, with the reſt of the king- 
dom, to ſubmit to the conqueror, whoſe policy taught him to ſhew 
great acts of clemency at his entrance into government, though he 
muſt know that neither his title nor his family were reſpected in 
theſe northern parts of the kingdom. 

The firſt thing the victor did after his conqueſt near Boſworth, 
enno 1485, was to ſend immediately for the princeſs Elizabeth, 
tie heireſs of the houſe of York, whom he bad ſworn to marry be- 
ore his invaſion. This princels had been ſent by Richard a kind 
« priſoner to Sheriff- Hutton caſtle, in our neighbourhood, as a 
Pace of great ſtrength and ſecurity, It is ſaid the uncle intended 
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to marry the niece himſelf, to prevent any other from doing it 
The meſlenger made uſe of by Henry on this important occati 
ſeems to be Sir John Halewell, mentioned in one of the warrant, 


WAS beat 


ge. 
as ſo 5 


the ſecret commiſſion he was intruſted with pointing at no |: pd ay 
The princeſs was condutted publicly up to London, and a m We 
merous ſuit of nobility met and attended her. But there was 2" 4 
ther of royal blood in the ſame caſtle, whom Henry's jena jenry à 


would not allow ſuch pageantry to: this was no leſs a perion tha 
Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, only ſon to George du: 
of Clarence, the late king Richard's elder brother, juſt then fiſten 
years of age. This branch of a royal ſtock was born to be un. 
happy, if the knowledge of his birth-right, which was induftr. 
ouſly kept from him, as well as every part of education, had 
made him thoughtleſs about it. We know not to whoſe care an! 
' cuſtody Richard had intruſted theſe two particulars ; the caſt! 
was then in poſſeſſion of the Nevils. This is another great in- 
ſtance of the confidence he had in the northern, rather than in th: 
ſouthern, parts of the kingdom. 

We are told that Henry diſpatched away Sir Robert Vi. 
loughby, the day after the battle, to take the prince from tis 
keepers, and convey him privately to the tower of London. 

It was not long after that this innocent youth ſhared the fan: 
fate with his couſins, Edward V. and his brother, with this d. 
terence only, that the former execrable deed is ſaid to have ber! 
tranſacted in the dead of night, and Henry, with as much juttice 
cauſed his head to be ſtruck off in open day-light. In this prince 
the royal line of the Plantagenets failed. 

Monſ. Rapin de Thoyras, an hiſtorian apparently oppoſite t 
To hereditary title to the crown of England, writes thus, hov- 
ever, of this unfortunate prince : 

« A prince, ſays he, who was the ſole relick of the male iſſe 
of Edward III. which had been ſo numerous, but was almoſt ei- 
tirely deſtroyed by the late civil wars, laſt of the Angavia « 
Plantagenet race, which had been in poſſeſſion of the crown 0 
England, from father to ſon, during the ſpace of three hunct 
and thirty years.” 

The princeſs Elizabeth was preſently married to Henry; but le 
always ſeemed to ſcorn the title he had with her, and was tt 
firſt king of England that choſe rather to make his claim to tl? 
crown de facto than de jure x. He ſuffered three years to ehpe 
before he would have her crowned according to his oath ; «nd # 
is very true, ſays the great lord Verulam, that Henry fpewed hir. 
ſelf no very indulgent huſband to the lady Elizabeth, alth:ugh . 


* 4 
* Bacon's Henry VII. 
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Las beautiful, gentle, and fruitful, and but then nineteen years of 
ge. His averſion to the hoſe of York, continues that author, 
vas ſo predummant in him, that it found place not only in his wars 
Md councils, but in his chamber, and even in his bed. 

We ſhall now conclude this chapter, being a ſeries of 420 
ears, and proceed to our hittorical annals in the reigns of this 
jenry and his ſucceſſors. 
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A Continuation of the Hiſtorical Annals of the City, from the Drin 
of the Houſes of York and Lancaſter, to the preſent Times, 


ENRY VII. called the Engliſh Solomon, having mounted 

the throne, (anno 1486) kept poſſeſſion of it all his life, 

with ſtrength of judgment and policy, deſerving in ſome meaſure 
that high title. However, the partizans of the houſe of York could 
not bear that a prince of the other family ſhould reign over then, 
notwithſtanding the ſpecious title he drew from the queen might 
very well ſerve to gild over his own. Several commotions were 
raiſed, in which thoſe that concerned Lambert Symnel and Parkin 
Warbeck were not inconſiderable, and gave him no ſmall trouble 
to compoſe. The northern counties, and eſpecially the city of 
York, preſerved their reſpe& to the family which bore that title, 
and ſeemed to watch all opportunities to teſtify their loyalty to it, 
In the ſecond year of his reign, 1488, in a progreſs Henry made 
into the north, in order to ſtop an inſurrection which was then juſt 
ſetting on foot in this country, he came to York, whither he had 
ſent before him a great multitude of unarmed men, that he might 
rather ſeem to pacify than exaſperate his adverſaries. This piece 
of policy had like to have proved fatal to him ; for, ſays the Hiſtory 
of Croyland, he had certainly been taken by them, whilſt he was 
devoutly ſolemnizing St. George's day in that city, had not the ear 
of Northumberland been more prudent in coming to his reſcue, 
Henry ſeized upon ſome of the principal movers of this diſturbance, 
and preſently cauſed them to be hanged upon a gibbet at York: 
— which, adds our authority, the king returned in peace to the 

uth *. 

This inſurrection had been countenanced by the lord Lovel, the 
two Staffords t, and afterwards headed by the earl of Lincoln, who 
had landed with Lambert Symnel from Ireland with forces, and 
cauſed him to be proclaimed by the ſtile of King Edward VI, 
againſt Henry VII. This ſham-monarch, ſoon after his landing, 
ſent a letter to the mayor, &c. of York, which, with the reſolu- 
tions of the eters upon it, is entered in one of their regilters 
as follows : 
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Copy of a letter directed to the mayor, & c. from the brds of Lin- 
coln, Lovel, et al. late landed in Froneys, in the name of their 
ting, calling himſelf king KDwARD the Sixth. Will. Todd, mayor, 
2 HENRY VII. 


To our truſty and well- beloved the mayor, his brethren, and common- 
alty of our city of Y ork. 


Truſ/ty and well-beloved, we greet you well. 


ND for ſo much as we been comen within this our realme, 
not only by God's grace to attain our right of the ſame, but 
alſo for the refiete and weal of our ſaid realm; you and all other our 
true ſubjects, which hath been gretely injured and oppreſſed in de- 
fault of nowne miniſtration of good rules and juſtice, deſire there- 
fore, and in our right herty wiſe pray you, that in this behalfe ye woll 
ſhew unto us your good aideas and favours; and where we and 
ſuch power as we have brought with us by meane of travayle of the 
ſee, and upon the land, beene gretely weryed and laboured, it woll 
like you that we may have relief, and eafe of logeing and vitaills 
within our citie there, and foe to depart, and truly pay for that as 
we ſhall take; and in your ſo doing, ve ſhall doe thing unto us of 
right acceptable pleaſure, and for the ſame find us your good and 
ſoveraign lord at all times hereafter, and of your diſpoſition herein 
to aſcertain us by this bringer. 


Gevene undre our ſignet at Maſham the viii day of June. 


« The which letter was immediately ſent to the earl of Nor- 
thumberland for to ſee ; and a copy of the ſame was ſent to Sir 
Richarn Tunſtall, and another delivered to maſter Payne, to ſhew 
it to the king's grace: and farther what the mayor, aldermen, ſhe. 
riffs, and common counſel of the city of York, aſſembled in the 
counſel- chamber within the Guildhall, departed from the counſel, 
and commanded and was agreed, that every warden ſhould be in 
harneſs and raife his ward, and keep due watch that no perſon 
ſhould have entry into the ſaid city, but ſuch as be true liege-men 
unto our feveraign lord the king, Henry VII. And the ſaid mayor 
incontinently, by the advice of his brethren, aldermen, ſheriffs, and 
common-counſel aforeſaid, fent in meſſage unto the ſaid lords of 
Lincoln and Lovel three of the chamberlains, giving them in com- 
mandment to ſhew unto the ſaid lord, that my lord the mayor, my 
maſters his brethren, aldermen, the ſherifts, common-counſel, with 
the whole commonality of the city of York, be finally determined, 
that he, whom the ſaid lords called their ſting, they, nor none of 
ideir retinue or company intending to approach this city, ſhould 

have 
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have any entry into the ſame, but to withſtand them with thei; 
bodies and goods, if they would atteyne ſo to do.” 


Symnel and his adherents came directly to York, after the king 
had left it, in hopes to. be powerfully reinforced in theſe parts, not 
doing the city or country any harm, that their mock-king might 
= a greater character, and ſeem tender of his ſubjects lives ; but 

nding the country not to come in as they expected, they went in- 
continent to meet the king, and fight him with the numbers they 
had. What followed was the battle of Stoke, where Henry got 
the victory, and the counterfeit Plantagenet, taken priſoner, was 
made a turnſpit in the palace; in which place he behaved himſelf 
handſomely, that, after ſome years, he was raiſed to be one of the 
king's falconers. 
In 1489 the parliament had granted certain ſubſidies to defray 
the expences of an army ſent into Britany; this was to be leviel 
by a tax on land through England, which was readily paid by all 
the counties except Yorkſhire and the biſhoprick of Durham. The 
two laſt, ſays lord Verulam, openly and reſolutely refuſed to pay 
it; not out of neceſſity, but by reaſon of the old humour of thele 
counties, where the memory of king Richard was ſo ſtrong, That 
it laid like bees in the bottom of men's hearts, and if the veſſel: 
were once flirred it would riſe, The commiſſioners appointed for 
the gathering this tax were amazed at this great rub in their way, 
and applied to the earl of Northumberland for his advice and aid in 
this affair : the earl forthwith wrote to court about it, and received 
anſwer from the king, that, peremptorily, he would not abate one 
penny, becauſe, ſince it was a tax granted by parliament, if he did, 
it might encourage other counties to hope for an abatement ; and 
he would never allow the people to diſannul the authority of a 
parliament in which their votes were included. Upon this advice 
the earl ſummoned all the nobility and gentry to York, and ſpeak- 
ing to them in that imperious language the king had ſent him, the 
words ſuiting his natural diſpoſition, it did not only irritate them 
to a great degree, but imagining the words to be as much the 
carl's own as the king's, and that he had been the chief adviſer in 


laying this tax, they roſe and aſſailed his houſe, and flew him with 


many of his ſervants . The ſword thus drawn. they threw away 


the ſcabbard, and choſe for their leader Sir John Egremond, * 
| ord 


* This earl was buried at Beverley, where he had a ſtately monument, 
but now much defaced. The deſtruttion of this earl ſo ſoon after the re- 
wolution in favour of Henry, «was probably in revenge for his aejerting 
the hoaſe of York, <uho had reſtored him 16 thoſe hanours forfeited by 61 
father at Towton, 
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lord Bacon calls a factious perſon, and one who had a long time 
borne an ill mind towards the king: to him they added a fellow of 
mean degree, called John a Chambre, who bore much ſway amongſt 
the common people, and was a perfect boutefeu. With theſe com- 
manders they entered into open rebellion, giving out in flat terms 
that they would march againſt king Henry, and fight for their liber- 
ties and properties. 

When the king heard of this new inſurrection he ſeemed little 
troubled therewith, but ſent Thomas earl of Surry, whom he had 
not long before releaſed out of the tower and pardoned, with a com- 
petent power againſt the rebels. Ihe earl met and fought with 
the principal band of them, defeated them, and took John a Cham- 
bre, their ringleader, priſoner, with ſeveral others. The teſt fled 
to York, where, upon the general's approach, they durſt not ſtand 
a nege, but ran out of the city, ſome one way and ſome another. 
Egre mond got into Flanders, where he was protected by Margaret, 
duchels of Burgundy, ſiſter to Edward IV. and Henry's mortal 
enemy. John a Chambre was executed in great itate at York; 
for he was hanged on a gibbet raiſed a ſtage higher than ordinary, 
in the midi: of a ſquare galiows, as a traitor paramount; and a 
number of his men, that were his chief accomplices, were hanged 
upon the lower ſtory round about him. 

The king, though he made ule of the earl of Surry for a gene- 
ral, yet followed after, and, notwithſtanding he heard of the 
victory, came on as far as York, in order to pacify and ſettle 
that city and county; from whence he returned to London, leav- 
ing the earl of Surry his lieutenant in theſe northen parts, and 
dir Richard Tunſtal his principal commiſſioner to levy the ſubſidy, 
of which he did not remit one denier, 

This ſtrictneſs in Henry ſo dampt the ſpirits of the northern 
malcontents, that, whatever they might think of his title, they 
never more oftered to diſturb him; and even in the rebellion oc- 
caloned by Perkin Warbeck's claim, the ſhain-duke of York, 
our chronicles make no mention of any inſurrection in theſe parts 
in his favour, 

We ſuppoſe them quiet, ſubmiflive, and very good ſubjects 
during the reſt of this king's reign; and as a teſtimony ot the 
loyalty of the city of York, we find, in our records, an account 
of the reception of Margaret, Henry's eldeſt daugther, into the 
city, in her journey for Scotland, in order to conſummate a mar- 
nage, which had been ſolemnized by proxy, detwixt this princess 
and James IV. king of Scotland, ſome time before in London, 
waich we ſhall give in the original words and orthography, from 
de city regiſter. 
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ayor bearing the mace as aforeſaid, untill ſhe came to her cham- 
er, and ther took his leave*till Monday morning. 

« On Monday morning about twelve of the clock her grace 
ook her chayre to go on her voyage that night to Newburgh; and 
hen every ſcience ſtood in order from the Minſter-Gates to 
Bootham- Bar, the lord mayor and his brethren riding in like order 
s they did at her coming, the ſheriffs bearing their rods, rode forth 
t the ſaid bar before her untill they came at Mawdlyn chappel, 
nd there the lord mayot making a long oration, took his leave; 
yhereupon ſhe heartily thanked his lordſhip and the reſt, and ſaid, 
My herd mayor, your brethren, and all the whole city of York, I ſhall 
vermore endeavour to love you and this city all the dayes of my life. 
and ſo departed on her journey.“ 

Henry VII. died, anno 150g without any more occurrences to 
urniſh our annals with. He was ſucceeded by his only ſon 
enry, who was crowned king of England at Weſtminſter, at the 
ge of ſixteen years, by the title of Henry VIII. 

September 9, 1513, was fought the famous battle of Flodden, 
n which James the Fourth of Scotland, king Henry's brother-in- 
w, was killed, and his army entirely routed. The earl of Surry 
ommanded the Engliſh army, being lord lieutenant of the north, 
n Henry's abſence, who was then at the ſiege of Tournay, in 
rench Flanders. The earl had drawn 26,c00 men together to 
ppoſe the Scots, 500 of whom were raiſed in the city and ainſty 
y the lord lieutenant's warrant for that purpoſe. The body of 


o public view, and kept there by the earl till the king's return 
rom France, and then carried and preſented to him at Rich- 
ond, 

Many years now paſſed without any materials for our hiſtory ; 
but about 27 Henry VIII. the ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſteries 
d the innovations in religion cauſed ſeveral inſurrections and 
ommotions in England, eſpecially in the northern parts; amongſt 
hich a conſpiracy was carried on by lord Darcy, Robert Aſk, 
{q; Sir Robert Conſtable, Sir John Bulmer and his wife, Sir 
Thomas Piercy, brother to the ear] of Northumberland, Sir Ste- 
hen Hamerton, Nicholas Tempeſt and William Lumley, Eſqrs. 
| heſe men, at the head of 40,000 prieſts, peaſants, and labourers, 
eclared by their proclamation, ſolemnly made, that this their 
ing and commotion ſhould extend no farther than only to the 
maintenance and defence of the faith of Chriſt, and deliverance of 
e holy church, fore decayed and oppreſſed; and alfo for the ſur- 
„ erance as well of private as public matters in the realm, in regard 


d the welfare of the king's our ſubjeas. 
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This inſurrection was ſtyled, by the ringleaders of it, The P, 


grimage of Grace; and under the ſpecious pretence they kept to. 
gether ſome time, and committed ſeveral outrages. The ting 
ſent an army againſt them, with a proclamation for a general par. 
don, which had the good effect to diſperſe the crowd, and the 
heads of the revolters were taken ; moſt of whom, with the abbot; 
of Fountains, Jervax, and Rivaulx, and the prior of Burlington, 
were executed at I'yburn. Sir Robert Conltable was hung in 
chains at Beverley-Gate at Hull; and Robert Aſk, who was the 
principal of them all, had the ſame ſuſpenſion on a tower, prova- 
bly Clifford's Tower, at York, arr 1537. 

Several inſurrections ſucceeded this in the north: it ſeems they 
took the change in religion much worle than in the ſouthern par; 
of the kingdom, and made ſeveral ſmart ſtruggles againſt it. 

The king intending alſo the ſuppreſſion of the greater mona. 
ſteries, which he effected in the 3 iſt of his reign, for the prevent. 
ing of future dangers, and keeping thoſe northern counties in 
quiet, raiſed a preſident and council at York, and 2 them two 
ſeveral powers and authorities, under one great ſeal, of Oyer and 
Terminer, &c. within the counties of Vork, Durham, Notthum- 
berland, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland, the city of York, and 
county of the fame, the city of Carliſle, the town and county «f 
. upon Hull, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and Berwick upon 
Tweed; which court was continued till the troubles of the king 
and nation, in the time of Charles I. 

All being at length pretty quiet, the king 2 it policy to go 
a progreſs amongſt them, and receive their ſubmiſſion in perſon. 

In the month of Auguſt, anno 1541, king Henry began his 
progreſs to the city of York, where, for a rebellion this very year, 
Sir John Nevil, knight, and ten more perſons, were taken and 
executed, Ly 

The king paſſed through Lincolnſhire, where humble ſubmil- 


ſion was made to him by the temporality, confeſſing their faults, 


and thanking him for his pardon. The town of Stamford pre- 
ſented him with 20l. the city of Lincoln with 4ol. and the town 
of Boſton with 50l. That part of the county called Lindley gave 
Zool. and Keſtern, with the church at Lincoln, 5cl. more. 

At his entrance into Yorkſhire he was met by 200 gentlemen 
of that county, in velvet coats and ſuitable accoutrements, win 
400 tall yeomen and ſervants, well horſed. Theſe, on thei 
knees, made ſubmiſſion to his majeſty by the mouth of Sir Robert 
Bowes, and preſented him with gool. | 

On Barnſdale the archbiſhop of York, with upwards of 300 0 
his clergy, met the king, and, making: a like ſubmiſſion, gate 
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him bool. From thence this great king, gallantly attended, came 
to the city of York, where he was received with as much magni- 
ficence as the city's preſent condition could ſhew. All due ſub- 


100l. as did alſo the mayors of Newcaſtle and Hull, who came to 
York to meet him. 

It was at this time and in this city, ſays Speed, that Henry had 
propoſed a meeting betwixt the king of Scots and him, in order to 
ſettle a firm peace betwixt the two kingdoms; which meeting, 
though at firſt agreed to, was afterwards withſtood by the Scotch 
nobility, who were doubtful of Henry's ſincerity. He ſtaid in 
York twelve days, from thence he went to Hull, and fo croſſing 
me Humber, returned through Lincolnſhire into the ſouth. 

Anno 1546 died Henry VIII. with the terrible character of 
neither ſparing man in his anger, nor woman in his luſt, through- 
out his whole reign. His only fon ſucceeded him by the name of 
Edward VI. being juſt then nine years old. 

In the ſecond year of this king's reign, arno 1548, a ſmall in- 
ſurrection began in theſe parts, at Seamer, near Scarbrough. The 
principal raiſers of this ſedition were very inconſiderable fellows to 
have their names recorded in hiſtory, being William Ambler of 
Eaſt-Heſlerton, yeoman ; Thomas Dale, pariſh clerk of Seamer ; 
and one Stevenſon of the ſame town, who roſe upon the old topic 
ot reforming abuſes crept into religion, and in the night ſet the 
beacon on fire at Staxton, and ſo gathered together a rude rout to 
the number of 3000. A party of this rabble went to Mr. White's 
houſe, and took him, and Clapton his wife's brother, one Savage *, 
(a merchant of York) and Berry, a ſervant to Sir Walter Mildmay, 
out of their beds, carried them upon the Wolds near Seamer, there 
murdered them, and left their bodies quite naked for the crows to 
feed upon. The lord preſident of the council at York ſent out 4 
detachment againſt them, and a general pardon to all that would 
immediately ſubmit, upon which moſt of them diſperſed ; but Am- 
bler and the above-named rebels refuſed the mercy ; however, they 
were ſoon taken, brought to York, and executed Sept. 21, 1549, 
along with fix others, buſy ſtirrers in this ſedition. 

On the 15th of April, 1551, began that terrible contagious 
diſtemper the ſweating ſickneſs in England; a diſeaſe never heard 
of before nor ſince in the whole world. We preſume it may not 
be unacceptable to the reader to be particular in the account of 
this ſtrange contagion, the effects of which were ſeverely felt in 
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" Suppoſed to be Richard Savage, who was ſheriff of Jer in 1540. 
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miſſion being made, the lord mayor preſented his majeſty with 
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This plague firſt ſhewed itſelf at Shrewſbury, in April aforeſail, Anno 1 
but had not ceaſed in the north of England till the end of Septen. Mean Va 
ber following. It broke out in London in July, and was ſo vic. vas ſent 
lent that in the very firſt week it ſwept off 800 perſons ; people i ing and 
the beſt ſtate of health, as indeed is uſual in other contagions, wer Mommerc 
the moſt liable to be ſeized by it; and at firſt was certain death ty hips bei 
them in twenty-four hours time. This ſudden and ſevere attack 
ſo terrified people of all ſorts, that thoſe who could any ways affot oaſt of? 
it left the kingdom ; but, what is almoſt incredible, the contagion 
followed them, and them only ; for at Antwerp, and ſeveral other as in fa 
towns in Flanders, where the Engliſh had retired to, and were Nhe quee 
mixed with divers other nations, not one but they were infected Mund ſafe 
with it, The manner of its firſt ſeizing a perſon was with a ſud. Whouth he 


den chilneſs, then ſucceeded a violent ſweat ; and, upon admiſſon {iſhcing the 
of the leaſt cold, the chilneſs immediately returned, and deati, Queer 
Sleep at firſt was mortal in it, for they uſually ſwooned away, o {Wknother « 
elſe died upon waking, if they ſlept but half a quarter of an hour, In 150 

Stowe inſtances the quick fatality of this diſeaſe by ſeven houſe. Marl of d 
holders, who all ſupped chearfully together over-night, but before MPellion b 
eight the next morning fix of them were dead; few that were the comi 
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taken with full ſtomachs eſcaped. No phyſical regimen did any 
ſervice, except keeping moderately cloſe, with ſome air and a little 
warm liquor, as poſſet-drink, or the like, for thirty hours toge- 
ther, and then the danger was paſt, if the perſon did not go too 
ſuddenly into the cold, 

This diſeaſe, ſays Hollingſhead, going clear through the king- 


dom, and affecting none but our natives abroad, made the nation 


begin to repent, and give alms, and remember God, from. whom ſeſaped. 
that plague might well ſeem to be ſent; but as the contagion in Wſſorces, a 
time ceaſed, ſo our devotion ſoon after decayed. It is not remarked eſtore tt 
how many died in York of this ſtrange diſtemper ; but we are told, ko he E. 
in Mr, Hildyard's Collections, that this year there was a great Durham 
plague in this city. | : where ah 
The young king Edward was taken ill of a violent cold in Ja- What the 
nuary, which ended in a conſumption, whereof he died on the bth {WBranſpet 


of July foliowing, in the ſixteenth year of his age, and in the 7th Neontemp 
year of his reign. He was ſucceeded (1553) by and beſp1 
Mary, the eldeſt daughter of king Henry VIII. by Catherine crealing, 
of Spain. In the ſhort reign of this queen we have nothing to our odere th 
purpoſe to be inſerted here. Our hiſtorians have ſhewn her 2 Meir: gre: 
woman of a bloody and cruel diſpoſition, but our city bears no banner, | 


manner of teſtimony of it; for not one execution, either for tre- em: 
ſon or religion, was performed in it during her adminiſtration ; at N Ppeed a 
leaſt the copious Mr, Fox is ſilent as to any ſuch matter. marched 
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Anno 1556, ſays Stowe, an ambaſſador from the high and mighty 
van Vaſiliwiſch, emperor of all Ruſſia, &c. by name Oſep Napea, 
as ſent to the famous and excellent princes Philip and Mary, 
ing and queen of England, with preſents, in order to eſtabliſh a 
ommerce betwixt the two nations. It ſeems the ambaſlador's 
hips being driven from the reſt by ſtreſs of weather, was toſſed 
n the ſeas four months, and at length ſhipwrecked on the 
oaſt of Scotland; his Ruſſian excellency and ſome few others only 
ved. As ſoon as it was known in London that the ambaſſador 
as in ſafety, the merchants procured letters from queen Mary to 
he queen — of Scotland, for his kind entertainment there, 
and ſafe conduct up to London, In this journey from north to 
outh he came ro York, where he muſt have been a ſtrange fight, 
ing the firſt of his country ever ſeen in England, 
Queen Mary died (anno 1558) and was ſucceded by Elizabeth, 
another daughter of king Henry by Anna Bullein. 
In 1569 a bold conſpiracy was ſet on foot by Thomas Piercy, 
arl of Northumberland, and others, againſt this queen. The re- 
bellion began in the north, and was afterwards ſtrengthened by 
he coming in of Charles Nevil, ear] of Weſtmoreland, and others. 
heir deſign was to have ſeized the ear! of Suſſex, the queen's 
Jieutenant of the north, at the houſe he then lived in, we ſuppoſe 
he archbiſhop's palace in Cawood ; but being prevented, the af- 
fair was let drop to another opportunity. Soon after the earl of 
larthumberland's deſigns being known at court, he was ſent for 
by ſpecial meſſengers to appear there; theſe had well nigh ſurpriz- 
d him in his bed at his manor of Topeliff, but by a ſtratagem he 
ſcaped, After this the two earls threw off all diſguiſe, raiſed 
forces, and publiſhed their intentions, which were no leſs than to 
eltore the Catholick religion, and to advance Mary queen of Scots 
to he Englich throne, In the heat of this zeal they haſtened to 
Durham with their army, and forthwith went to the cathedral, 
where they tore and deſtroyed all the bibles, communion- books, &c, 
that they could meet with. The ſame night they marched to 
Branſpeth, the next day to Darlington; where, ſays Hollingſhead, 2 
contemporary and bitter enemy to them, they loudly heard maſs, 
and beſprinkled all their army with holy water. Their forces in- 
creaſing, they marched from thence to Richmond, then to Ripon, 
where they again had maſs ſaid in the cathedral. It was here, to 
five greater ſanction to their cauſe, that they had a croſs with a 
banner, painted with the five wounds of our Saviour, borne before 
nem: their ſtandard-bearer was one Richard Norton, whom 
peed and Hollingſhead call Old Norton. The ſame night they 
marched on to Boroughbridge, and the next-day to Wetherby ; on 
mich day at night a party of them entered Taicaſter, and took 
300 foot- 
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. l heir 
300 footmen, chaſing their leaders who were conducting them ty gr 
the earl of Suſſex at York, The day following the rebels muſt, tl pl: 
ed on Clifford-moor, where their numbers amounted to 1600 hor The ti 
and 4000 foot, With theſe forces their intention was to mar ad four 
directly to beſiege York \ but judging themſelves yet too wei ) Speed 
they altered their rout, and retired back into the biſhoprick . pox. 
Durham, in order to lay ſiege to Barnard-Caftle, I bis calle... (cul 
though hercely aſſailed, was valiantly defended againſt their whik .ngth fo 
army for the ipace of eleven days, by Sir George Bowes and Rs bliged i 
bert Bowes his brother. Being _— diſtreſſed, Sir George «Ml: << ol 
pitulated, and delivered the caſtle to them on compoſition, u zerwick 
1 march out with bag and baggage, armour, munition, &c. whic y parlia 
he and his garriſon forthwith did towards Vork. code! 
At this city the earl of Suſſex was drawing forces together WY 
order to quaſh this rebellion; and having raiſed 5000 effect ears, bu 
men, the lord lieutenant, accompanied by the earl of Rutland bs. Crux 
lieutenant, the lord Hunſden general of the horſe, William ll y men 
Evers, who had the command of the rear, and Sir Ralph Sadle, jacy, de 
treaſurer, all marched from York, on Sunday, December 11, a (hi; 
order to fight the rebels. On the 12th they halted at Seſſay, a Iame 
Sir George Bowes, from Barnard-Caſtle, meeting them, the lod... 22d 
preſident made him marſhal of the army. i From hence the ite quee 
marched to Northallerton, Smeaton, Croft-bridge, and ſo on hom v 
Aukland ; whereupon the rebels thought fit to retire to Hexhan. Wi... yea 
Their ſtay there was not long; for upon a report that the quem on. 
had another great army marching towards them under the com- Me quee 
mand of the earl of Warwick and lord Clinton, the two earls, their. and 
enerals, found it was dangerous to ſtay, and therefore fled into kingdom 
1 — leaving their miſerable army to ſhift for themſelves ; wio, t did no 
being thus deſerted by their leaders, fled ſeveral ways, but were ant) un! 
moſtly ſtilled or taken by the queen's army and the country people. Nan 11de 
Of thoſe that were taken were executed at Durham to the number WW... had 
of ſixty- ſix, conſtables and ſuch fellows ; for we find none of an Hie cour 
note except an alderman named Struther, and a prieſt called Pet. Water, 
ſon Plumtree. Sir George Bowes had it now in his power t prepared 
glut his revenge, which he did to the purpoſe: Stowe ſays he hadit mark et- 
from himſelf, that he cauſed ſome of them to be executed in ever} king Jar 
market-town, and every public place, from Newcaſtle to Wetherby, their dot 
a country ſixty computed miles long and forty broad, which mult Mei they 
needs deſtroy great numbers of theſe wretches. ' WAlkwith 
: On Good-F riday, March 27, 1570, Simon Digby, of Aſker, us lordi 
John Fulthorpe, of Ifelbeck, in this county, Eſqrs; Robert Pen- 
nyman, of Stoxley, Thomas Biſhop, the younger, of Pocklingto!, 1 
gentlemen, were drawn from the caſtle of York to the place oi ws 3 os 
cution, called Knaveſmire, and there hanged, headed, and 3 bs 4 
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: their four heads were ſet upon the four principal gates of the 
ty, with four of their quarters; the other quarters were ſet up in 
vers places in the country. 
The two earls. being fled into Scotland, the ear] of Weſtmore- 
ad found means ſoon after to get into Flanders, where, according 
» Speed's charitable inſinuation, he died miſerably eaten up with 
e pox. The other unfortunate nobleman, having been forced to 
ve ſculking ſome time 2 the robbing borders, was at 
-ngth found out and betrayed by a perſon he had very much 
bliged in like circumſtances, the earl of Moreton *, then viceroy 
Scotland, who delivered him to the lord Hunſden, governor of 
terwick ; and being brought to Vork, having been before attainted 
y parliament, he was on the 22d of Auguſt, 1572, beheaded on a 
affold ſet up for that purpoſe in the Pavement ; his head was ſet 
n a high pole on Micklegate-bar, where it continued for two 
ears, but was afterwards ſtolen from thence ; the body was buried 
n Crux church by two of his ſervants, where it now lies without 
ny memorial. He died, ſays Speed, avowing the Pope's ſupre- 
nacy, denying ſubjection to the queen, affirming the land to be 
n a ſchiſm, and her obedient ſubjects no better than hereticks. 
Immediately upon queen Elizabeth's demiſe, which happened on 
he 22d of March, 1602, James VI. king of Scotland, ſon to the 
ate queen Mary of that kingdom, and grandſon to that princeſs 
hom we received with ſo much honour and reſpect in this city 
ome years before, was proclaimed king of England, &c. in Lon- 
don. But notwithſtanding the ſpeedy and public notice given of 
the queen's death, together with the proclamation of the immedi- 
ate and undoubted Jawful ſucceſſor to the Engliſh crown and 
kingdom, ſays the continuation of Stowe's annals, yet the news of 
It did not reach the city of York (only computed 150 miles diſ- 
ant) until Sunday, March 27 ; neither, adds he, did the lord mayor 
nd aldermen of York give full credit to the report then, though 
they had received it from the lord Burleigh, then lord preſident of 
the council in the north, and lord lieutenant of Y orkſhire. Robert 
Water, lord mayor of York, with the aldermen his brethren, had 
prepared themſelves to have made proclamation in their chief 
market-place of the death of the queen, and the preſent right of 
king James to the ſucceſſion, that Sunday morning; yet ſuch was 
their doubt of the truth of the report, that they ſtopped proceedings 
till they had ſent the recorder with Thomas Herbert and Robert 
Aſkwith, aldermen, to the lord preſident, to know what certainty 
tis lordſhip had of it: the lord preſident anſwered them, that he 
: had 


e- * This as, ſays Dugdale, in order to curry favour with Elizabeth, 
H- bat /be might deliver 40 him Mary queen of Scets, thin @ prijortr in 
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had no other intelligence but only from a ſecret friend at cour 
whom he believed. But whilſt they were thus at the houſe of the 
lord preſident, a gentleman of his own arrived with a packet q 


n ccomp 
quires 


letters from the nobility and privy-counſellors, declaring te ** Peg 
queen's death, and the proclamation of the king by them and th; 1 15 } 
lord mayor of London. Then inſtantly the lord mayor of York C * 
and his brethren, having received the proclamation in print, pro. 3 20 
claimed the king of Scots their true and lawful king; that is t n 
fay, JaMEs, by the grace of God, king of England, Scotland bs ws 
France, and Ireland, defender, &c. in all the public places of the Ka 
city, with all duty, love, integrity, and joyful acclamations. * Ar 
Mr. Edmund Howes, the continuator of Stowe's Hiſtory, T 
ſeems, by the particularity of this affair, which we have taken from 40 for 
him, to have been either a native or an inhabitant of this city, or PV 
one, at leaſt, that paid a great regard to the affairs of it. The Nihat tyn 
reader will the more nh come into this conjecture, when he Wi... E 
ſees the account this author gives of king James's reception into ot oh 
York, in his firſt progreſs from Edinburgh to London, which we 2 
ſhall give in his own words, . . 
« On the 15th of April, 1603, his majeſty ſet forwards fron in Vork 
Durham to Yorke, his traine ſtill increating by the numbers q one th 
gentlemen from the ſouth parts, that came to offer him fealty; ea. and 
whoſe love although he greatly tendered, yet did their multitude o Mord ma 
oppreſs the country, and made proviſion ſo dear, that he was fain going k 
to publiſh an inhibition againſt the inordinate and daily acceſs f « An 
the people coming, that many were ſtopped in their way. yared to 
« The high ſheriffe of Yorkſhire, very well accompanied, at. Ml. lord 
tended his majeſty to maſter Inglebyes beſide Topcliffe, being Wi. four 
about ſixteen miles from Walworth, where the king had lain the Mothers o 
night before, who with all joy and humility received his majeſty, majeſty 
and he reſted there that night. oe th 
«The lord mayor and aldermen of Yorke, upon certayne know- Whith the 
ledge of the king's journey into Eng and, with all diligence con- il knee 
ſulted what was ftteit to be done for the receiving and entertayn- WMl,,7 my 4 
ing ſo mighty and gracious a ſoveraygne, as well within the city a ws citti 
at the outmoſt bounds thereof; as alſo what further ſervice or du- Wh, auth. 
| teous reſpect they ought to ſhew his majeſty uppon ſo good and Niigead th 
memorable occaſion as now was offered unto them; and thereupon Wye it t 
they ſent Robert Aſkwith, alderman, unto Newcaſtle, and there, wyntme 
in the behalfe of the lord mayor and citizens of Yorke, to make Whefore h 
tender of their zealous love and dutie, for the which his majeſtic « Th 
gave them heartie thankes. | the lord 
« And uppon Saturday the 16th of April, John Robinſon and le reco! 
George Buck, ſheriffes of Yorke, with their white rodds, being lden the 
| accompanxes he cittie 


zccompanyed with an hundreth cittizens, and threeſcore other 

(quires, gentlemen, and others, the moſt ſubſtantial perſons, be- 
ng well mounted, they received the king at the eaſt end of Skip- 
Badge, which was the utmoſt boundes of the libertyes of the cittie 
of Yorke; and there kneeling, the ſheriffes delivered their white 
roddes unto the king, with acknowledgment of their love and alle- 
Liance unto his majeſtie, for the which the king, with cheerful 
ountenance, thanked them, and gave them the roddes agayne 
he which they carried all the way next before the ſerjeants at 
arms. 

« And before the king came to the cittie, his majeſty had ſeit 
yr Thomas Challenor to the lord major and aldermen, to knowe 
who formerlie had borne the ſworde before the kinges of England 
at their coming to Yorke, and to whome of right that office for 
that tyme appertayned, becauſe it had been anciently performed by 
the earles of Cumberland, as hereditary to that houſe, but was 
now chalenged by the lord preſident of the north for the time be- 
ing, as proper to his place : but uppon due ſearch and examination 
it was agreed, that the honor to bear the ſworde before the king 
in Yorke belonged unto George earl of Cumberland, who all the 
while the king was in Yorke bare the ſworde, for fo the king wil- 
led, and for that purpoſe ſent Syr Thomas Challenor agayne to the 
lord major, and the lord major bare the great mace of the cittie, 
going Ca on the lefte hand of the earle. | 

« And when the king came to the cittie, which was well pre- 
pared to give his highneſs and his royal trayne entertainment, then 
the lord major, with the twelve aldermen 1n their ſcarlet robes, and 
the foure· and- twenty in crimſin gownes, accompanyed with many 
others of the graveſt menne, met the king at Micklegate-bar, his 
majeſty going betweene the duke of Linneox and lord Hume; and 


with the recorder, the twelve aldermen, and the four-and-twentie, 
„al kneeling, the lord major ſaid, Mo? high and migbtis prince, I 
„aud my brethren de moſt heartilfe wellcome your majeſiie to your high- 
/ cittie, and in token of our duties, I deliver unto your majeftie all 
'- ' authority of this your highneſs cittie, and then roſe uppe and 
aged the ſword and delivered it into the kinges hand, and the king 
" eave it to the duke of Linneox, who, according to the kinges ap- 
 Wpoyntment, delivered it unto the earle of Cumberland to beare it 
before his majeſtie. 
© WH © The lord major alſo delivered up the keyes of the cittie, which 
de lord Hume received and carried them to the manor : and when 
Joe recorder had ended his grave oration in behalte of the cittie, 
en the lord major, as the king commanded, tooke horſe and bare 
e cittie mace, ryding on the lefte hande of the earle of Cumber- 
＋ land, 
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when the king came near to the ſcaffold where the lord major, 
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land, who bore the ſword of the cittie, and ſo attended his majeſs 
to St. Peter's church, and was there royaly received by tne deare; 
prebends, and the whole quyer of ſinging menne of that cathed:; 
church in their richeſt coapes: at the entrance into the chur; 
the deane made a learned oration in Latine, which ended, the kin; 
aſcended the quyer: the canapa was ſupported by fix lords, an: 
placed in a throne prepared for his majeſtie; and during divin: 
ſervice there came three ſergeantes at armes with their mac 
preſſing to ſtand by the throne, but the earle of Cumberlul 
put them downe, faying, that place for that tyme belonged to hin 
and the lord major, and not to them. 

Divine ſervice being ended, the king returned in the ſin: 
royal manner he came; the canapa being carried over him unty 
the manor of St. Maryes, where the lord Burleigh and coun! 
gave their attendance, and received his majeſtic, where doctor Ben. 
net having ended his eloquent oration, the king went into hi 
chamber, the ſworde and mace being their borne by the earle and 
lord major, who left the ſworde and mace there that night, and 
when the lord major was to depart, the lord Hume delivered hin 
agayne the keyes of the cittie. 

« The next day, being Sunday the 17th of April, 1603, the lord 
major, with the recorder, the aldermen and ſheriffes, and the 
twentie-foure with all their chiefe officers, and the preacher of the 
eittie and towne clark, in very comely order went unto the manor; 
of whome, ſo ſoon as the king hadde knowledge of their comming, 
willed that ſo many of them as the roome would permitte ſhould 
come into the privie chamber, where the lord major preſented his 
majeſtie with a fayr cuppe, with a cover of ſilver and gilt, weigh- 
ing ſeventie and three ounces, and in the ſame two hundreth angel 
of golde; and the lord major ſayde, Aa high and mightie prince, | 
and my brethren, and all the whale communaltie of this your High 
cittie, preſent unto your moſt excellent majeſtie this cuppe of golde, ir 
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token of the dutiful aſfection wee beare your highreſſe in our heures 2d K 
moſt humblie beſeeching your highneſſe favourable acceptance theres, Y,. 
and your moſte gracious favour to this your highneſſe cittie of Yorke; I maje 

the which his majeſtie gratiouſly accepted, and faide unto them, ; 
God will bl yau the better fer your geod-will towards your Ring, This 
The lord major humbly beſonght the king to dine with him up- York fre 
pon the next Tueſdai; the king anſwered he ſhould ride thence council a 
before that tyme, but he would break his faſt with him in the nx: might ap 
morning. f and take 
« This Sundai the king went to the Minſter and heard a ſermon the kin 
made by the dean, Dr. Thornborough, who was by{hoppe of Li- m by 
mericke, in Ireland, the lord major, aldermen, and ſheriffes, and —.— 
nat hei 


foure-and-twenty attended upon the king, the earl {fill bearing 
| the 
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e (word, the lord major the mace, and the ſheriffes bearing up 
heir roddes, as well within the church as in the ſtreets, marching 
:fore the king into the mannor; the next day being Mondaie, at 
ine a clock the lord major came to the mannor, being accompa- 
red and attended by the recorder, the aldermen, and foure-and- 
wenty, and others, and attended there; and at tenne of the clock 
he king, with his royal traine, went to the lord major's houſe and 
here dined; after dinner the king walked to the deanes houſe, and 
as there entertained with a banquette ; at the deanerie the king 
ook horſe and pafſed through the cittie forth at Micklegate to- 
yards Grimſtone, the houſe of Sir Edward Stanhope, the earl of 
"umberlande and the lord major beareing the ſword and mace be- 
"re the king untill they came unto the houſe of St. Kathren, at 
vhich place the earl ſaid, /s it your majefttes pleaſure that I deliver 
he ſword ogayne unto my lord major, fir he is now at the utmo/? 
artes of the liberties of this cittie ? Then the king willed the earle 
o deliver the major his ſworde again: then the major alighted 
rom his horſe, and kneeling took his leave of the king, and the 
king pulled off his glove, tooke the major by the hande and gave 
him thankes, and ſo rode towards Grimflone, being attended by 
the ſheriffes to the midell of Tadcaſter bridge, being the utmoſt 
oundes of their liberties. The next day the lord major, accord- 
1g as he was commanded by a nobleman, came the next morning 
nto the court at Grimſtone, accompanyed with the recorder and 
Four of his brethren, viz. W. Robinſon, James Birkbie, William 
rreenburie, and Robert Aſkwith, and certain chiefe officers of 
he cittie z and when his majeſtie underſtood of their coming, he 
willed that the major, with maſter Robinſon and maſter Birkbie, 
ſhould be brought into his bed-chamber ; and the king faid, My 
bird major, our meaning was to have beſtorved a łnighiboad upon you 
ir your own houſe, but the companie being ſi great, we rather thought 
it gend to have you here; and then his majeſtie knighted the lord 
major, Sir Robert Water, for which honour the lord major gave 
is majeſtie moſt humble and heartie thankes, and returned.“ 


This was the firſt reception king James met with in the city of 
York from the citizens; and it was here alſo that the lords of the 
council attended his majeſty ; and all preparatjon was made that he 
might appear in this northern metropolis like a king of.Eng'and, 
and take that ſtate on him which was not known in Scotland. 
be king ſeemed ſo much pleaſed with the duty and honours paid 
a by the lord mayor and cizizens, that at dinner with them he 
| Wexprefſed himſelf much in favour of the city, ſeemed concerned 
Nat their river was in fo bad a condition, and faid, It fhould be 
; 3 i made 
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made more navigable, and that he himſelf would come and be a by. 


at footb 
geſs among them. * | 


at Mar) 


che Crar 


We come next to the 2 reception into Vork, in her jou. On t 
ney from Edinburgh to London, which we ſhall give from the ſo by in 
annaliſt before quoted. lowing | 


The queen, ſays he, being in all reſpects prepared, accom. Mil was not 
nyed, and attended as was meet for foe great a princeſle, bein ct the tt 
likewiſe accompanyed with her two eldeſt children; that is to ß that the 
prince Harry and the lady Elizabeth, they made a happy journ: Wi violence 


from Scotland to England, and were in all places whereſoever tie) their ho 
arrived moſt Joyfully received and entertained in as loving, duteou, Meek, 
and honourable a manner as all cities, townes, and particular; Wi ſhire. 


| knyghtes and gentlemen, had formerlie done to the kinges mot MW four boa 
excellent majeſty, which for brevities ſake I here omit ; and for: ner, a 
taſte for all will only ſpeak briefly of their coming to the cittie i MWſcontinu: 
York, where the lord mayor, aldermen, and citizens attend ¶ down b). 
their coming at the outmoſt boundes of their liberties, with | form fo 
magnificence brought the queen, the prince, and the lady Ela. WW was as d 
beth unto the cittie of York the 11th of June, where they repc:! the 20th 
themſelves certain daies, in which ſpace the cittie ſpared not f« Much a 
any coſte to give them royal entertainment, and preſented then ¶ bold at \ 
with ſeveral giftes, as true ſignes of their zealous love and dug. On tl 
The queen came thither on Whitſun-Eve, and upon Wedneſi bis prog 
following, the queen, with the prince and the lady Elizabeth, d Wrons, kr 
from York to Sal Ne. | of the c 
The preſents that were beſtowed on this occaſion were, fit, Neitizens 
a large ſilver cup with a double-gilt cover, weighing 48 ounce, bridge, 
to the queen, with fourſcore angels of gold included in it; to ti: WH lickleg 
prince was preſented a ſilyer cup, with a double-gilt cover, weig)- WEwith m- 
ing 20 ounces, and 201. in gold; and, laſtly, to the prince ſrails, w. 
Elizabeth a purſe of twenty angels of gold, on his k 
| : and poſt 
In 1604 no leſs than 3512 perſons died of the plague in York; — do 
the markets were all cried down; the lord preſident's courts a- Vith 10 
journed to Ripon and Durham, and many of the citizens left tet ¶ witty ſp 
houſes ; the infected were ſent to Hob-Moor and Horſe- Fat him {erj: 
where booths were erected for them of boards; the Minſter and the king 
Minſter- Yard were cloſe ſhut up. This is the laſt contagion ths city's ch 
city has been viſited with; and may God avert the like for ever. Mſ!ord ma 
About Martinmas, 1607, began an extreme froſt ; the riet bridge a 
Ouſe was wholly frozen up ſo hard that you might have paſſed wil Wa Londo 
cart and carriage as well as upon firm ground. Many ſports wer! more n- 
practiſed on the ice, as ſhooting at eleven ſcore, bowling, playin! _ h 
4. WJ 5 Cour 

* Hildzard's Antiquities of York, . | 
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at football, cudgels, &c. and a horſe-race was run from the tower 


at Marygate end, along and under the great arch of the bridge, to 
che crane at Skeldergate poſtern. 


On the 16th of January, 1614, it began to ſnow and freeze, and 
ſo by intervals ſnowed without any thaw till the 7th of March fol- 
lowing ; at which time was ſuch a heavy ſnow upon the earth as 
was not remembered by any man then living. Ir pleaſed God that 
at the thaw fell very little rain; nag the flood was fo great, 
that the Ouſe ran down Northſtreet and Skeldergate with ſuch 
violence, as to force all the inhabitants of thoſe ſtreets to leave 
their houſes, This inundation chanced to happen in the aſſize- 
week, John Armytage, eſquire, being then high ſheriff of York- 
ſhire. Buſineſs was hereby much obſtructed ; at Ouſebridge end 
four boats were continually employed in carrying people croſs the 
river, and the like in Walmgate crofs the Foſs. This inundation 
continued at the height ten days, and many bridges were driyen 
down by it in the country, and much land overflowed, After this 
ſtorm followed ſuch fair and dry weather, that in April the ground 
was as duſty as in any time of ſummer : this drought continued till 
the 20th of Auguſt following without any rain at all, and made 
ſuch a ſcarcity of hay, beans, and —_— that the former was 
ſold at York for 308. and 40s. a wain load, and at Leeds for 4]. 

On the 10th of Auguſt, 1617, king James came to York, in 
his progreſs towards Scotland, accompanied with many earls, ba- 
tons, knights, and eſquires, both Scotch and Engliſh. The ſheriffs 
of the city clad in their ſcarlet gowns, attended by 100 young 
citizens on horſeback in ſuitable habits, met the king on Tadcaſter 
bridge, and carried their white rods before him till they came ta 
Micklegate-bar. Here the lord mayor, aldermen, and twenty-four, 
with many other citizens, ſtanding on the north-fide within the 
rails, welcomed his majeſty to his city of York ; the lord mayor 
on his knees preſented the ſword, with all the keys of the gates 
and poſterns, and likewiſe preſented a ſtanding cup with a cover of 
i!ver double gilt, which coſt 30l. 5s. 7d. a purſe of 3]. price, 
with 100 double ſovereigns in it, and made a very worthy and 
witty ſpeech at the delivery of each particular to the king. After 
bim ſerjeant Hutton, recorder, made a long oration ; which ended, 
the king delivered the city's ſword to the earl of Cumberland, the 
city's chief captain, as he 1s here called, who carried it, and the 
ord mayor the mace, before his majeſty. On the top of Ouſe- 
bridge another ſpeech was made to the king by one Sands Percvine, 
a London poet, concerning the cutting of the river, and making it 
more navigable. From thence his majeſty rode to the Minſter, 
where he heard divine ſervice, and ſo to the manor, where he kept 


lis court. 
The 
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The next day he dined with the lord Sheffield, lord prefident, x 
Sir George Young's houſe in the Minſter-Yard, where he hy 
during the king's abode at the manor: after dinner and banquet 
he made eight knights, walked into the "cathedral, viewed the chap. 
ter-houſe and church, which he much commended for its elegant 
workmanſhip. b 

The day after his majeſty r 
with all his train to Biſhopthorp, where he dined with 
thew, archbiſhop. 

On the 13th, being Sunday, his majeſty went to the cathedr: 
where the archbiſhop preached a learned ſermon before him: aſter 
ſermon ended he touched about ſeventy perſons for the king's evil, 
This day he and his whole court dined with the lord mayor; after 
dinner he knighted the lord mayor, Sir Robert Aſkwith, and 
ſergeant Hutton, then recorder, afterwards judge Hutton, 

On Monday the king rode to Sheriff-Hutton Park. 

On Tueſday, Auguſt 15, Dr. Hodgſon, chancellor of the church 
and chaplain to his majeſty, preached before him at the manor: 
after ſermon the king took coach in the Manor-Yard, where the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs took their leaves of his majeſty, 
who went that night to Ripon. 

At that time the city was charged with 1171. in fees to the king's 
officers. | | 

Anno 1625 king James died, and was ſucceeded by Charles his 
ſecond ſon, the eldeſt (Henry) dying before the father. 

We now come to a buſy reign indeed, unfortunate in all reſpec 
both to prince and people. What ſhare our city bore in theſe 
home-bred diviſions, is very conſiderable ; and ſince not handed 
down fo diſtinctly as it ought by any hiſtorian, we have taken 
pains to collect from manuſcripts, records, and hiſtories, what 
we found worthy of notice, and ſhall beg leave to be very par 
ticular in the recital. , The reader will find that our city's Jojuly 
was, in an eſpecial manner, exemplified to its ſovereign, quite 
through theſe dreadful ſcenes of blood and miſery. 

King Charles, in a peaceable progreſs for Scotland, came to 
York, May 24, 1633. He was met on Tadcaſter bridge by the 
ſherifts with ſix ſcore liveries, and conducted by them to the city, 
The lord mayor, recorder, and aldermen ſtanding within Mickle- 
gate bar, on a ſcaffold erected for that purpoſe, ſaluted the king at 
his entrance, and the lord mayor on his knees delivered up the keys 
of the city in a blue ſilk ſtring, as alſo the ſword and mace, and 
delivered himſelf in the following manner: 
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Miſi high and mighty monarch, 

UR moſt gracious and ever-renowned ſovereign, whoſe perſon 
() is the image of the glorious God, whoſe courſes are paths of 
piety and religion, whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs is the peaceable 
government of this your commonwealth ; ever happy be the day 
of your birth, and thrice happy be the day that brings your gra- 
cious majeſty hither to this your ancient and famous city of York; 
whoſe royal preſence, as it does abundantly ſatisfy our expectations, 
ſo doth it fill the hearts of us your humble ſubjects and citizens 
with ſuch overflowing of conſolations, as that our tongues would 
become unfit meſſengers of our hearts, ſhould they endeavour to 
expreſs them. 

And, in humble teſtimony of our obedience, we render unto 
you all power with the ſword of juſtice, that it hath pleaſed your 
gracious majeſty and noble progenitors to have honoured the go- 
vernment of this your ancient city withal; rejoicing to return unto 
ou what we have received from you, accounting it our greateſt 
appineſs to live under the command of him who is the light of his 
ubjects eyes, the glory and admiration of the known world. 

And with the ſword, in further teſtimony of our faith and obe- 
tence, we alſo preſent unto you this mace, with the keys of our 
ity gates, acknowledging and well aſſuring ourſelves never to be 
o happy as when weare/under your government and protection, 

hoſe ingreſs and ſtaying here with us we humbly deſire may be 
lelightful and happy unto your further progreſs, and your return 
may be proſperous and ſucceſsful, 

And that it may be fo, let all true-hearted ſubjects ever pray, 
want rex, God bleſs king Charles. Amen, Amen. 
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The recorder of Vork, when the lord mayor had ended his ha- 
angue, addreſſed himſelf on his knees to the king as follows: 


Miſt gracinus ſovereign, 
OUR faithful and obedient ſubjects, the mayor and com- 


monalty of this city, in all humble manner preſent them- 
tlves and their bounden ſervices to your ſacred majeſty, which, ac- 
2rding to precedent cuſtom, they humbly preſent by me, though 
'ery way unfit to ſpeak in your royal preſence; and therefore I 
umbly beg your majelty's favourable excuſe of my imperfections, 
nd that you will be graciouſly pleaſed to licenſe me a few words 
n the behalf of this your city, which is the metropolitan of theſe 
uts, ſituate towards the middle of this iſland, and equally diſ- 
need between your two regal cities of the ſame. 

This city, dread ſovereign lord, for antiquity is not inferior to 
ny other of this realm; in former time it hath been beautiſied by 


is reſidence and courts of ſome Roman emperors, and afterwards 
of 
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of divers kings, enriched by trade, and by thoſe means was great; 
and more populous than now it is; for of later times trading her 
decreafed, and that principally by reaſon of ſome hindrance in the 
river, and the greatneſs of ſhips now in uſe ; for which neverthele; 
this river, by your royal aſſiſtance, might be made ſerviceal): 
and until that be done, there is no hope that this city will attai 
its former ſplendor and greatneſs. 
In the mean-time we are much ſupported by other means fron 
2 royal majeſty; as by an eminent ſeat of juſtice here continue 
efore the lord preſident and council, to the great eaſe and bench 
of us and all other your ſubjects in theſe parts; likewiſe of you 
munificent charter for confirmation of our ancient liberties, with 
ample addition of divers more. 
And now that we have an opportune time, by your gracion 
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preſence, we render to your excellent majeſty our humble than. Wkiderme 
fulneſs for theſe royal tavours, and, together with them, for | Wind key 
other benefits which we enjoy by — majeſty's religious and jut Necorder 
government; in regard whereof may be truely ſaid of your m. WiInzjeſty 
jeſty, in your own perſon, as was ſome time ſaid of the wiſe king, 
that there is — in Dei in rege ad faciendam juſtitiam. 22 
But, moſt eſpecially, when we confider the happy and admire! 
peace wherein we live, whilſt other nations are full of the miſeries DE 8 
of wars, as if this ſingular bleſſing was appropriated to your m. D. me 
jeſty alone, and fo derived to us your ſubjects, then we want word Wi ent, fl 
ſufficiently to expreſs our thankfulneſs for ſuch protection; but in ſtand 
your majeſty's own pious words do acknowledge that you reign _ 
| Chriflo auſpice ; and we heartily pray Almighty God, that your " b wi 
ſacred majeſty may 'ong and proſperouſly reign over us, and that C 7. i 
your throne may be eſtabliſhed on you and yours to the world" 7 u 
end, with increaſe of all honour and felicity. Amen. ate 
The recorder having ended his oration, the king ordered the i life a 
ſword *, mace, and keys to be delivered back to the lord mayor, e plac 


who mounted on horſeback, clad in a ſcarlet gown faced wit ＋ 
rich furr, carried the mace before his majeſty, four footmen in 7 = 
black velvet attending him; the aldermen, richly decked and Bil migh 
horſed, made up the ceremony, riding before the king to the 2 
manor. „ 

The next day the king dined with the lord mayor, William CONS 
Allenſon, at his houſe in the Pavement, and knighted him and the ry ym 
recorder, William Belt. The day after he dined with the arch- 4 he bi 
biſhop, and knighted his ſon ; and the day following took coach Aa of 


at the manor for Scotland. The preſents at this time were a latge 
ſilver 


our very 
It later « 


* There being none preſent who had a right to bear the ſword, aue. ſit. 
þoj+ it carried as in the next ſolemnity. 
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ſlver cup and cover, and a purſe of gold to the value of 1001. or 


more. 
King Charles was moſt ſumptuouſly entertained in the city at 
this time; and Mr. Echard remarks two things on that head ; firſt, 
hat the goodwill and loyalty of this and ſome other corporations 
was in a very noble manner ſhewn to their king ; and alſo that at 
this time feaſting to exceſs was introduced into England ; which, 
ſays he, has ever ſince been carried on to the great damage of 
many eſtates and more manners in the kingdom. 

The Scots having thought fit to rebel, the king came down to 
ork, March 30, 1639, in an expedition againft them, accompa- 
ied by moſt of the — and general officers of the kingdom. 
He was met by the ſheriffs at T adcafter, as uſual, and by them 
onducted to 3 where the lord mayor, recorder, 
dermen, &c. attended him. After delivering up the ſword, mace, 
ind keys by the lord mayor, and returning them by the king, the 
ecorder, mas Widderington, Eſq; addreſſed himſelf to his 
nzjeſty on his knees as follows: 


Mot gracious and dread ſovereign, 


DE graciouſly pleaſed to pardon this ſtay, that we the leaſt and 
E meaneſt motes in the firmament of your majeſty's govern- 
nent, ſhould thus dare to cauſe you, our bright and glorious ſun, 
o ſtand : give us leave, who are the members of this ancient and 
ſecayed city, to make known unto your majefty, even our ſun 
ſelf, where the ſun now ſtands in the city of York, which now, 
ike an ill- dran picture, needs a name; a place fo unlike itſelf, 
hat I may venture to ſay Niobe was never fo unlike Niobe; never 
d man fo unlike himſelf being young, as is the city of York fo 
nlike the city of Vork; heretofore an imperial city, the place of 
be life and death of the emperor Conſtantius Chlorus, in whoſe 
rave a burning lamp was found many centuries of years after, 


ith the moſt noble library of Egbert. 

| might go further, but this were only to ſhe or rather ſpeak 
ancient tombs. | 

This city was afterwards twice burned, fo that the very aſhes of 
beſe antiquities are not to be found; and if later ſcars had not de- 
ced our former glory, what was it truly in effect of what we now 


oy ? 

The birth, lives, and deaths of emperors are not ſo much for the 
onour of York, as that king Charles was once duke of York ; 
bur very royal aſpect furmounts our former glory, and ſcatters 
ir later clouds. 


Jap U | It 


de place honoured with the birth of Conſtantine the Great, and 
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It is more honour that king Charles has given a new life, nat. 
vity, and being, by a moſt benign and liberal charter, than thy 
Conſtantine the Great had his firſt being here. And as for th 
lamp found in the grave of Chlorus, your majeſty maintains 
lamp of juſtice in this city, which burns more clearly than that g 
Chlorus, and ſhines into five ſeveral counties, at which each uh. 
ject may light a torch; by the brightneſs whereof he may ſce hj 
own right, and find and taſte ſome of that ſweet and wholeſony 
manna, here at his own door, which drops from the influence 

our majeſty's moſt juſt and gracious government, So that if the 
— of Egbert was now extant amongſt us, that very idea d 
eloquence, which the moſt {kilful oration could extract out of i, 
would not be able to expreſs what we owe to your majeſty, ther 
being not any acknowledgments anſwerable to our obligations. 

For beſides all this, the beams and lightnings of thoſe eminent 
virtues, ſublime gifts, and illuminations wherewith you are endo, 
do caſt fo forcible reflections upon the eyes of all men, that yu 
fill not only this city, this kingdom, but the whole univerſe vit 
fplendor. You have eſtabliſhed your throne on two columns d 
diamond, piety and juſtice ; the one gives you to God, the othe: 
gives men to you, and all your ſubjects are moſt happy i 
both. 

For ourſelves, moſt gracious king, your majeſty's humbleſt a 
meaneſt ſubjects, obedience, the beſt of hacrifices, is the only f. 
crifice which we have to offer to your moſt ſacred majeſty: yt 
vouchſafe to believe, moſt mighty king, that even our works, {uct 
as they are, ſhall not reſemble thoſe ſacrifices whereout the heart 
plucked, and where, of all the head, nothing is left but the tongue; 
our ſacrifices are thoſe of our hearts, not of our tongues. 

The memory of king Charles ſhalt ever be facred unto us: 
long as there remains an altar, or that oblation is offered on earth 
The moſt devout and fervent prayers of your majeſty's daily vo 
faries, the poor citizens of York, are, and ever ſhall be, that t. 
ſceptre of king Charles may, like Aaron's rod, bud and bloſlon 
and be an eternal teſtimony againſt all rebeis; and our me! 
chearful and unanimous acclamations are, That king Charles mz 
long live and triumphantly reign ; and that this kingdom may nes: 
want a king Charles over it. 


This oration ended, the lord mayor mounted on horſeback wi! 
his brethren, their horſes in rich furniture; four footmen attencir 
the mayor clad in black velvet, with the city's arms embroer 
before and behind him. The ltd mayor carried the mace beto 
the king, and the common ſword-bearer the (word, but not witn ! 
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point ere, In this order they marched through the city to the 
alace. | 

The country being now up in arms, the trained-bands of the 
city and ainſty, clad in buff- coats, ſcarlet breeches with ſilver lace, 
uſſe boots, black caps and feathers, to the number of 600 men, 
ſtood drawn up on the outſide of Micklegate-bar, to receive the 
king at his entrance, and gave him a handſome volley ; and when 
the king was got to the manor they drew up in Biſhops-Fields, 
over againſt it, and performed an exerciſe, where the muſketeers 
diſcharged four times. On Sunday, when the king went to the 
cathedral, theſe men of arms ſtood rank and file in the Mlinſter- 
Yard for his majeſty to paſs through them. Their whole beha- 
viour ſo pleaſed the king that he ordered a ſum of money to be 
(i{tributed amongſt them, and gave them thanks in perſon. 

On Sunday in the afternoon the king held a council in the ma- 
nor on the Scotch affairs, and as this was the rendezvous of the 
whole army that was to march againſt theſe rebels, the king's time 
was chiefly taken up in reviewing his troops which were quartered 
inthe city and the neighbouring market-towns. 

Upon Thurſday betore Eaſter, (April 11) the king kept his 
maunday in the cathedral, where the biſhop of Ely waſhed the feet 
of thirty- nine poor aged men in warm water, and dried them with 
a linen cloth: afterwards the biſhop of Wincheſter waſhed them 
over again in white wine, wiped and kiſſed them. The king gave 
to every one of the poor men a gown of yery good cloth, a holland 
ſhirt, new. ſtackings and ſhoes. Alſo in one leathern purſe every 
one had 20d. in money given him, and in another purſe thirty- 
nine ſingle pennies, the number of his own years being then 
tirty-nine. Laſtly, each man had a wooden ſcale full of wine 
given him, ſcale and all, a jole of flat- fiſn, and a jole of ſalmon, 
with a ſixpenny loaf of bread, This ceremony was performed in 
tac ſouth iſle of the minſter, near where the bells hang *. 


U 2 Upon 


In an old writing given our late antiquarian P. Drake, Eſq; by the late Rev. 

air, Creyk, is this more particular account of the ceremony of maunday at York, &c. 
't hurſday before Eafter, 1633. 

The maunday given for York Minſter, for the king, by the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
n manner as followeth, to 39 poor men fitting along one by another. 

1. The right foot of every ot them waſhed in cold water by the bithop's pantler, 
nd ſixpence a-piece given them in money. 2. Wathed again in claret wyne luke- 
warme by the biſhop's chaplain, 3. Waſhed again, and drycd by the biſhop him- 
lle, and kiſt every tyme. 

2. To each of them three ells of coarſe holland for a ſhirt. 

3. To each of them a cloth gowne of grey freeſe. 

4 To each of them one pair of ſhoes. ; 

. To each of them a wooden dubler, whereon was a jowle of old ling, a jowle of 
«knond, fix red herrings, and two loaves of bread, Fg 

To 
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Upon Good-Friday, according to an old manuſcript of M; 
Creyk's, the king touched for the king's evil, in the minſter, 20 


gvery man that cometh into the world,” 


perſons. Upon Eaſter- Sunday the king received the ſacrament x To 
the cathedral. On Monday he ordered 7ol. to be given to ead don 0 
of the four wards of the city, to be diſtributed among poor wi. Ml miltor 
dows. On Tueſday and Wedneſday he touched 100 perſons u where 
the evil, At his leiſure hours, during his ſtay in York, his uu WM cerem 
diverſion was to play at a game called the balloon. Fro 
Before the king left York, he and his whole court were ven declare 
nobly treated by the lord mayor, Roger Jaques, Eſq; whom d courſe: 
majeſty knighted, and Thomas Widderington, Eſq; record I had th 
The florid harangue this laſt-named gentleman made the kinga arms 2 
his entrance, is printed in Ruſhworth, except the laſt paragrazk, Wl clared 
which containing ſome warmer expreſſions of loyalty than are uu warlik: 
to meet with, and by no means ſuiting his future conduct, tt and we 
orator, tho? he ſpoke them, thought not fit for the preis. Howe 
King Charles, after he had ſtaid near a month in Vork, tod crimes, 
his journey, with his nobility and all his army, towards Scotland Bi he ten: 
April 29. At his approach the 8 ts ſubmitted, laid down ther demea 
arms, and ſwore obedience to their ſovereign, But This 
The very next year, (1640) when the king had diſbanded h tinued 
forces and thought all quiet, the Scottiſh army, under the con-Wll atisfie 
mand of Alexander Leſley, earl of Leven, and the marquis «WM vance t 
Montroſs, entered England in the defiance of the moſt ſolent On: 
oaths, ſays Mr. Echard, contrary to their allegiance to their m. rode ab 
tural king, and in direct oppoſion to his ancient rights and a. N yeral g. 
thority over them. This bold attempt put the whole kingdom iff axes, ff 
an uproar z the militia was raiſed, and a ſtrong preſs for ſoldiers inf fortifica 
all places. Through York marched ſeveral bodies of light hork; On 1 
under the command of the earl of Northumberland, lord Conway vice tha 
Sir John Digby, and other leaders, as they could colle& ther caſtle, 1 
forces. Theſe were ſtrong enough to have driven the Scots home {econd | 
again; but by the neglect of lord Conway, the king's general, tho] allegian 
were ſuffered, after a ſlight ſkirmiſh, to poſſeſs themſelves of al begun. 
Northumberland, and the biſhoprick of — to the ſkirts d On t 
N | Yorkſhire; ſubſtanc 
ſuffering 
6. To each of them a little ports, wheds was xxd. in money, and ſo many fit humble 
8 Adee b of 2 which they drank off; and (; uved up 
after a few prayers read, the ceremony ended, and the poor men carried away all ti with the 
was given them. : ; „ ny of h 
During the tyme the king touched thoſe that had the diſeaſe called the king's * 
were read theſe words: They ſhall lay their hands upon the ſick, and they ſſ 8 
ne arg EE. caltle up 
During the tyme the king put about every of their necks an angel of gold with: own hea 
white ribben, were read theſe words : , That light was the true light which light that they 
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Yorkſhire; all which they taxed at 850l. per diem, and loudly 
threaten'd they would be in York ere long. 

To put a ſtop to this bold invaſion, the king ſet out from Lon- 
don on the 23d of Auguſt, accompanied by the marquis of Ha- 
milton and the duke of Lenox, and in three days arrived at York, 
where he was received with the uſual gifts, ſpeeches, and 
ceremonies. 

From York the king publiſhed a proclamation, in which he 
declared, That be had endeavoured to appeaſe the rebellious 
courſes of his ſubjects in Scotland, who, under pretence of religion, 
had thought to ſhake off his regal government, and did now take 
arms and invade the kingdom of England; and therefore he de- 
clared that thoſe who had already 5 or ſhould preſume in a 
warlike manner to enter, any part of England, ſhould be adjudged, 
and were thereby denounced, rebels and traitors againſt his majeſty, 
However, he added, if they would yet acknowledge their former 
crimes, crave pardon, and yield obedience for the time to come, 
he tendered them his gracious pardon, they returning home, and 
cemeaning themſelves like loyal ſubjects for the future.“? 

This proclamation had no effect upon the rebels, but they con- 
tinued in the country they had taken poſſeſſion of, and, abundantly * 
ſatisfied with what they never hoped to enjoy, made no haſte to ad- 
vance their new conqueſts. 

On the 31ſt of Auguſt the king, for his greater ſecurity at York, 
rode about the city, accompanied by the marquis of Hamilton, ſe- 
veral general officers, ſome aldermen and citizens, and with pick- 
axes, ſpades, and ſhovels marked out ſeveral intrenchments and 
fortifications. | 

On the iſt of September the king and his council having ad- 
vice that the Scots did not come forward, but remained at New- 
caſtle, the next day the king diſpatched the Hon. John Bellaſyſe, 
ſecond ſon to lord Fauconberg, with a command that, upon their 
— they ſhould not ſtir any farther till a treaty was 

un. 

On the 4th of September a petition came to his majeſty, the 
ſubſtance of which was as follows: „That whereas by many 
ſufferings they were conſtrained, for relief and obtaining their 
humble and juſt defires, to come into England, where they had 
ived upon their awn means, victuals, and goods brought along 
with them, neither troubling the peace of the kingdom, nor hurting 
any of his majeſty's ſubjects, till they were conſtrained to uſe vio- 

lence againſt thoſe who oppoſed their peaceable paſſage to New- 
caltle upon Tyne, who have brought their own blood upon their 
own heads. F or preventing the like or greater oppoſition, and 


that they might come to his majeſty's preſence, for obtaining * 
$ 
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his juſtice and goodneſs full ſatisfaction to their demands, they, hi, 
majeſty's moſt humble and loyal ſubjects, do perſiſt in that moſt 
humble and ſubmiſſive way of petitioning, which neither good ſuc- 
ceſs nor bad ſhall make them deſiſt from humbly entreating that his 
majeſty, in the depth of his royal wiſdom, would conſider their 
preſſing grievances, and with the conſent of the Engliſh parlia. 
ment would ſettle a firm and durable peace againſt all invaſions 
both from ſea and land. 

“That they might with chearfulneſs pay his majeſty, their native 
king, all duty and obedience againſt the many and great evils at 
this time threatening both kingdoms, which makes all his majeſty; 
good ſubjects tremble to think on, and which they unanimouſly 
pray God to avert, that his majeſty's throne may be eſtabliſhed in 
righteouſneſs.“ . | 


To which his majeſty gave this anſwer by his ſecretary : 
At the court at Vork, Sept. 5, 1640. 


« His majeſty has ſeen and conſidered the within-written peti- 
tion, and is graciouſly pleaſed to return this anſwer by me, that he 
finds it in ſuch general terms, that, till you expreſs the particulars 
of your deſires, his majeſty can give no direct anſwer thereunto; 
wherefore his majeſty requireth that you would ſet down the parti. 
culars of your demands with expedition, he having been always 
ready to redreſs the grievances of his people ; and, for the more 
mature deliberation of the weighty affairs, his majeſty hath already 
given out ſummons for the meeting of the peers of this kingdom in 
the city of York, the 24th day of this month, that with the advice 
of the peers you may receive ſuch anſwer to your petition as ſhall 
molt tend to his honour, and the peace and welfare of his domi- 
nions : and in the mean-time, if peace be that you ſo much deſire 
as you pretend, he expects, and by this his majeſty commands that 
you advance no further with your army into theſe parts, which is 
the only means that is left for the preſent to preſerve peace between 
the two nations, and to bring theſe unhappy differences into a re- 
formation, which none is more defirous of than his moſt ſacred 


majeſty, LANERICKE.” 


The king, in this exigency of his affairs in this time, reſolved 
upon an expedient, which lord Clarendon calls a new invention not 
before heard of, or ſo old that it had not been practiſed for ſome 
hundreds of years, which was to call a great council of all the 
peers of England to meet and attend his majeſty at York. The 
ground and intention of this particular ſummons was never known; 
but, adds the noble hiftorian, it probably was the reſult of troubled 
and afflicted thoughts, ſince no other way occurred; _e 8 a 

reſolution 
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reſolution was taken, and writs immediately iſſued under the great 
ſeal to all peers to attend his majeſty at York, within twenty days, 
and preparations were made to receive them accordingly, 

Whoever will look back into theſe annals will find, that, in the 
former Scotch wars, many conſultations of this kind were held in 
this very city, on any ſudden invaſion, where the commons were 
not concerned, In 1298 Edward I. ſummoned all the peers of 
the realm, exclufive of the commons, to meet at York on an ex- 
traordinary occaſion. In his ſon's unfortunate reign there were 
many more; and indeed all thoſe meetings at York, which are 
termed parliaments during the Scotch wars, were no other than a 
great council of the biſhops, abbots, and barons of the realm, 
haſtily convened by the king's writ, and if any of the commons had 
the honour to be called amongſt them, it was by the fame autho- 
rity, and not by any election of the people. Affairs were much 
too prefling to wait ſuch dilatory methods, as at this time, when 
the enemy had entered into the country, plundered and ſpoiled the 
inhabitants; and, notwithſtanding their ſpecious pretences in the 
petition, continued to exact 85ol. a day with great rigour. 

This affair however at this time made a great noiſe, and was 
blown up with great.zeal by the king's enemies into a report that 
the king intended to lay aſide one of the three eſtates of the nation; 
when in truth it was no more than, as lord Clarendon expreſſes it, 
an expedient for the purpoſe, ſince no other way occurred. 

The ſame day the writs went out, Sir Jacob Aſtley came into 
York with the king's whole army, making about 12,000 foot and 
2000 horſe. Theſe forces were encamped, half in Clifton fields 
and half in Biſhop fields, on both ſides the river Ouſe, and a bridge 
of boats conjoined them. There came into York at this time 50 
old pieces of ordnance, great and ſmall, 132 waggons laden with 
powder, match, and ſhot, with ſeveral other carriages full of pick- 
axes, ſpades, and ſhovels, all from the king's magazine at Hull. 
Many of the cannon were planted before the camp, where ſeveral 
ramparts and bulwarks were thrown up; the reſt of the cannon 
and carriages ſtood in the Almonry yard. There was a court of 
guard kept at every bar and poſtern in the city, day and night, for 
the ſpace of nine weeks ; for, notwithſtanding the open pretences 
of the Scpts, the king had been ſecretly informed that it was 
their fixed intention to ſurprize him in York, and therefore it 
behoved him to make theſe preparations to receive them. The 
army lay encamped, in the manner aforeſaid, from the iſt of Sep- 
tember till near Martinmas; and then, by reaſon of the cold 
weather, they were quartered in the neighbouring towns and 
nillages. 

Many 
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Many were the petitions that came to the king at this tins, 
from all parts; to call a parliament. 

On the 10th of September the king called the Yorkſhire gentry 
together, and propoſed to them the payment of the trained-bang 
for two months; which propoſition they took into immediate con. 
fideration, being much pleaſed that his majeſty had fummoned ; 

great council of his peers to meet at Vork. 

On the next day they returned an anſwer to this effect: Thy 
the petitioners have conſulted together concerning the payment of 
the trained-bands for two months, and have agreed upon doing 
the ſame, for which purpoſe they will ufe their utmoſt endeavours; 
humbly beſeeching his majeſty to conſider, out of his royal wiſ. 
dom, how to compoſe the differences with the Scots, that the 
country may have peace again, and not run more into danger; 
and do moſt humbly beſeech his majeſty to think of ſummoning 
a parliament, the only way to confirm a peace betwixt both 
kingdoms. 

Mr. Ruſhworth makes this remark; That the Yorkſhire gentry 
defired lord Strafford to preſent this petition to his majeſty, which 
he inclined to do, leaving out thoſe words of advice to the king to 
call 2 parliament, for that he knew it was the king's full purpoſe 
to do it; but, adds he, the Yorkſhire gentlemen's hearts, and the 
voice of the whole kingdom, being fervent for a parliament, they 
were unwilling to leave out theſe words of ſummoning a parlia- 
ment; therefore they delivered their petition themſelves, which 
was well taken by his majefty. | S 

Two petitions were preſented to the king from the poor diſ- 
treſſed inhabitants of the county of Northumberland and biſhop- 
rick of Durham, complaining grievouſly of the intolerable hard- 
ſhips impoſed upon them by the Scotch : © That beſides the ſum 
of 8501. a day, they demand a great proportion of hay and ſtray, 
by means of which their cattle, if any ſhould be left them, were in 
danger of — — They had none but God and his majeſty 
to fly to for relief in this unexpected calamity; humbly beſeeching 
the king to take pity of their miſeries, &c.“ 

On the 24th of September the great afſembly of peers met in 
the deanery, the hall of which was richly hung with tapeſtry for 
the purpoſe ; the king's chair of ſtate was placed upon the halt- 
pace of the ſtairs, at the upper end of the hall, from whence his 
majeſty delivered himſelf in the following ſpeech to them: 


My Lords, 


PON ſudden invaſions, where the danger was near and in- 
ſtant, it hath been the cuſtom of my predeceſſors to aſſemble 
the great council of the peers, and by their advice and aſſiſtance to 
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give a timely remedy to ſuch evils, which could not admit a delay 
ſo long as mult of neceflity be allowed for aſſembling of a parlia- 
ment. 

This being our condition at this time, and an army of rebels 
lodged within this kingdom, I ous it moſt fit to conform my= 
ſelf to the practice of my predeceſſors in like caſes ; that, with 
your advice and aſſiſtance, we might juſtly proceed to the chaſ- 
tilement of theſe infolences, and ſecuring of my good ſubjeRs. 

In the firſt place, I muſt let you know that I defire nothin 
wore than to be rightly underſtood of my people ; and to that — 
| have of myſelf reſolved to call a parliament, having already given 
order to the lord-keeper to iſſue the writs inſtantly, ſo that the 
parliament wy be aſſembled by the 3d of November next; whi- 
ther, if my ſubjects bring thoſe good affections which become 
them towards me, it ſhall not fail on my part to make it a happy 
meeting. In the mean-time there are two points wherein I ſhall 
deſire your advice, which indeed are the chief end of your meeting. 

Firſt; What anſwer to give to the petition of the rebels, and 
in what manner to treat with them; of which, that you may give 
a ſure judgment, I have ordered that your lordſhips ſhall be clearly 
and fully informed of the ſtate of the whole buſineſs, and upon 
what reaſon the advices which my privy council unanimouſly 
gave me were grounded, 

The ſecond is, How my army ſhall be kept on foot and main- 
tained until the ſupplies from a parliament may be had: for as lon 
as the Scotch army remains in England, I think no man will 
counſel me to diſband mine; for that would be an unſpeakable loſs 
to all this part of the kingdom, by ſubjecting them to the greedy 
appetite of the rebels, 4 the unſpeakable diſhonour that would 
thereby fall upon this nation. 

We ſhall not trouble the reader with the debates at his firſt 
day's meeting, which he may ſo readily meet with in Ruſhworth, 
Clarendon, and Echard, but only fay, that when the Scotch peti- 
tion came to be read, who, fays the noble hiſtorian, knew their 
time, and had always given the king, how rough and undutiful 
ſever their actions were, as good and as ſubmiſhve words as can 
be imagined ; this petition, full of as much ſubmiſſion as a victory 
itfelf could produce, as was urged by ſome lords, could not but 
deget a treaty; and accordingly ſixteen peers * were nominated 
for it, York being the place mentioned by the king for that pur- 
pole, which the Scots would not conſent to; giving the reaſon that 
it 


KE. of Hertford, E. of Warwick, . Vif. Mand-vile, Lord Powlet, 


E. of Redford, E. of Briſtol, Lord Wharton, 'Lord Howard, 
E. of Eſſex, E. of Holland, Lord Paget, Lord Savile, 
E. of Saliſbury, E. of Berkſhire, Lord Brook, Lord Dunſmore. 
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it was not a place ſecure, ſince their great enemy the ear! of Strat 
ford commanded there in chief; fo Ripon was nominated by them, 
and agreed to by the king. 

The treaty being opened, the great council of peers continued 
to meet, and took into conſideration the king's ſecond propoſition 
concerning the keeping up and paying the forces, and being ac. 
quainted by the lord Strafford that it wouid take 200, ocol. to ſup. 
port them, it was refolved that the ſum ſhouid be borrowed of the 
city of London; and a letter from the lords was prepared and ſent 
accordingly. 

In one of the day's debates Edward lord Herbert, commonly 
called The black lord Herbert, unſatished with the demands of the 
Scotch commiſhoners, which was no leſs than 40,0001. a month, 


adviſed the king to fortify York, and refuſe it; the reaſons he gare 


in his ſpeech are as follow, from Ruſhworth : 


« Firſt, That Newcaſtle being taken, it was neceſſary to fortify 
York, there being no other conſiderable place betwixt the Scot; 
and London, which might detain their army from advancin; 
forwards. 

« Secondly, That reaſons of ſtate having admitted the fortiſica- 
tion of our moſt inland. towns — weapons uſed in former 
times, it may as well admit fortification againſt the weapons ule! 
in theſe times. 

« Thirdly, T bat towns have been always averſe to wars and tu- 
mults, as ſubſiſting by the peaceable ways of trade and traffick ; 
inſomuch that when either great perſons, for their private intereſts, 
or the commons, for their grievances, have taken arms; townſmer 
have been noted to continue in their accuſtomed loyalty and de- 
votion. 

« Fyurthly, That this agreeth with the cuſtom of all other 
countries, there being no town any where he knew in Chriſtendom, 
of the greatneſs of York, that hath not its baſtions and bulwarks. 

“ As for the charges, the citizens of York might undertake ttt 
by his majeſty's permiſſion ; for fince it is maxim of war, that 
every town may fortify its own circumference within the ſpace vi 
two months, the expences cannot be great. 

And for the manner of doing it, nothing elſe is needful, but 
that at the diſtance of every twenty-five ſcore paces round about 
the town, the walls ſhould be throven down, and certain baſtions 
or bulwarks of earth be erected by the advice of ſome goo 
engineer. | 

« For the performing whereof every townſman might give bis 
helping hand, digging and caſting up earth, only where the {i 
engineer thould appoint: and for ordnance, ammunition, aid 2 
mage zine, 
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magazine, the townſmen, likewiſe for their ſecurity, might be at 
the charge thereof in theſe dangerous times; it being better to em- 
ploy ſome money 1o to prevent the taking of the town, than to run 
che hazard of being in that eſtate in which the Newcaſtle men now 
are, I could add ſomething concerning an ancient law or cuſtom 
called murage, by which money was raiſed for fortifying of inland 
towns; but becauſe I know nor of what validity this law or cuſtom 
is at this time, I ſha!l refer the further conſideration thereof to the 
learned in our antiquitics. 

„I ſhall conclude therefore, with your majeſty's good favour 
for the fortifying of York, as alluring myſelf, that if for want of 
ſuch fortification it fall into the Scotchmen's hands, they will 
quickly fortify it as they have already done Newcaſtle.” 

This lord ſpoke alſo very warmly againſt the treaty carrying on 
at Ripon, ſaid many ſmart things againſt it and the Scotch exorbi- 
tant demand, and concluded his whole ſpeech with this ſenſible 
raragtaph ; 

« That if his majeſty would try whether they meant really a 
treaty or an invaſion, the commiſſioners ſhould move for diſband- 
ing the armies on both ſides, all things elſe remaining in the ſtate 
they now are, until the treaty was ended; howſoever the 40,000. 
monthly ſhould be kept rather for paying the king's army and rein- 
forcing it, if need were, than any other way whatſoever,” 


We cannat forbear taking natice, that whilſt the king was at 


York this time, and the treaty ſubſiſting, the brave marquis of 


Montroſe, one of the Scotch generals, obſerving the ſcandalous 
proceedings at the treaty, was ſo touched with the reflection of 
eſpouſing fo bad a cauſe, that he wrote a dutiful and ſubmiſſive 
letter to the king, offering to ſupport him with his life and fortune. 
A copy of this letter, to ſhew what ſort of people the king had 
about him, was jmmediately feat back to Leſley, the other general, 
no challenged the 2 with holding correſpondence with the 
enemy; the marquis undauntedly owned it, and aſked, hn it was 
that durſt reckon the king an enemy! Which bravery of his fo 
quaſhed the charge, that they durſt not proceed againſt him in a 
judicial manner. 

From the 24th of September ta the 18th of October following, 
lid the king and his great council] of peers continue to {it as uſual ; 
and in this month of October a chapter of the garter was held at 
York, wherein the earl of Strafford was elected a companion, 
The entry of this is in the regiſter of the garter, wherein the tra- 
zical reaſon for that unfortunate nobleman's being never inſtalled 
3 put down in very ſtrong terms. 

X 2 The 
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The commiſſioners, from time to time, repaired to York, to lx 
the king and council know how they proceeded, which all endet 
in nothing; for many of the commiſſioners being of the (ame 
principle, as to religion and politics, with the rebels they 
treated with, cared not how much the king's affairs were embar. 
raſſed, and therefore choſe rather to perſuade the king to remoy 
the treaty to London, and ſubject the country ſtill to pay the con- 
tribution of 850 l. a day till all was concluded on, rather than ſuffer 
the earl of Strafford to diſlodge them, which he had already begun 
to do by defeating three or four of their regiments which advance{ 
too far during the treaty, and ſhewed the country that there was 
better way to get rid of this rebellious rout, their cruel oppreſſor, 
than long-ſpun treaties and fruitleſs negotiations, | 

Thus did the king and his lords remove from hence to London, 
without concluding any thing with the Scotch but a ceſſation, in 
order to meet the parliament, which no one can blame the king 
for being flow in calling, who conſiders the conſequence; fe: 
they were no ſooner got together but they were ſeen to be hi 

oft implacable enemies, and never left their perſecutions till they 
had made the firſt and ſecond eſtates of the nation yield up all to 
the third. | | 

For proof of this, their firſt attempts were to weaken his councd, 
by taking from his fide archbiſhop Laud and Thomas earl « 
Strafford : and to begin with the earl they voted down the council 
court of this city, which had ſtood near an age in York; and ws 
no doubt of great advantage to it, whatever it might be to the reſt 
of the kingdom. The earl of Strafford was the laſt preſident and 
judge in this court, and had a more ample commiſſion chan any 
before him. | 


November 20, 1641, the king came to York, accompanied with 
the prince of Wales, the palſgrave of the Rhine, the duke of Le- 
nox, the marquis of Hamilton, and ſeveral other nobles. He wa 
received in the city with the uſual formalities ; the next day he 
dined with the lord mayor (Chriſtopher Croft) and knighted him 
and Robert Berwick, Efq; recorder. This was in a progreſs the 
king was making to Scotland, where he had ſummoned parliament 
in order to try their tempers towards him, being well aſſured he 
could not find them worſe diſpoſed than thoſe he had left at Weſt⸗ 
minſter. 

At the king's return to London, matters growing every aj 
worle betwixt him and his parliament, and Joudly threatening 2 
rupture, the king thought fit, ſays lord Clarendon, to put a for- 
mer deſign in execution, which was to remove himſelf and court 
to York, as a place, adds he, of good reception and 9 
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for thoſe that were willing to attend him. Accordingly the king, 
prince Charles, the prince elector, and othef nobles, with ſome 
hazard to his own perſon, but more to his aitendants, ſet out from 
London, and March 11, 1644, came to Vork. Here it was, 
fays Echard, that the king began to breathe freſh air, and he ſoon 
found himſelf more at eaſe, and in a condition more ſaſe and eli- 
gible than before. Moſt perſons of quality of this great county, 
and of thoſe adjacent, reſorted to him, and many perſons of condi- 
tion from London, and the ſouthern parts, who had not the cou- 
rage to attend upon him at Whithall, or near the parliament ; 
ſome out of a ſenſe of duty and gratitude, and others out of indig- 
nation at the parliament's proceedings, came to Vork; ſo that in 
4 ſhort time the court appeared with ſome Juſtre, and our city may 
be truly called to this perſecuted king à city of refuge. 

To welcome his majeſty into theſe parts, he was preſented, ſoon 
after his arrival at York, with the following petition, ſubſcribed 
by great numbers of the Yorkſhire nobility and gentry, miniſters 
and freeholders aſſembled at the aſſizes held in this city at that time. 
The petition is thus worded in Ruſhworth : 


Mois humbly ſheweth, 


HAT although the piercing anguiſh of our ſouls, proceeding 
from the general diſtraction of this kingdom, be eaſed bY 

the comfort of your majeſty's royal preſence, and gracious confi- 
dence in the affections of this county, which hath filled our hearts 
with hopes, and our tongues with joy; yet the fellow-feeling of 
our paſſionate ſorrows, and heart breaking apprehenſions which 
overwhelms the other parts of this Mites kingdom, do inforce 
us (after the humble tender of our lives and fortunes, for the ſafety 
and aſſurance of your majeſty's royal perſon, crown, honour and 
eſtate, juſt prerogative and ſovereignty, in any capacity wherein 
we may ſerve your majeſty according to the Jaws) to follow that 
ſacrifice of bounden duty, with our earneſt prayers and petitions, 
which ſhall not cry in your princely ears for help to almoſt-ruined 
Ireland; nor implore your majeſty's concurrence for the propaga- 
tion of the Proteſtant religion, and ſuppreſſion of Popery, ſince 
your majeſty's gracious — of yourſelt in thoſe particulars 
render it an unpardonable crime to detire further aſſurance or ad- 
dition to your majeſty's own words, ſacred before God and man: 
put emboldened by your royal reſolution, declared to take away 
not only the juſt fears, but alſo the jealouſies of your loyal ſubjects, 
and inforced by that infallible oracle of truth, that a kingdom di- 
vided cannot ſtand, we, from the centre of every one of our 
hearts, moſt earneſtly ſupplicate that your majeſty (being moſt in- 
tereſted in the flouriſhing ſtate and union of your dominions, and, 


by 


. 
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by long experience in government, beſt acquainted with prevey. 
tion of dangers, and remedy of evils) will be graciouſly pleaſed ii 
declare ſuch fit means and expedients as may take away all di ſtances 
and miſunderſtandings betwixt your majeſty and your great coun. 
.cil; to whom we will alſo addreſs * 2 for ſuch endeavours 
on their parts, as may beget in your majeſty a confidence in their 
counſels, and that bleſſed union fo neceſſary to this perplexed king. 
dom, and moſt delired by us and all your majeſty's loving and 
faithful ſubjects, | 


And your petitioners ſhall ever pray for your majeſty's long ani 
proſperous reign, &c. 


VU pon the delivery of this petition his majeſty immediately returned 
them this anſwer ; | 


Maſter ſheriff and gentlemen, 


T Believe you expect not a preſent and particular anſwer to your 
Þ petition, becauſe it is new to me; only in general I muſt tel 
you, that I ſee by it that | am not deceived in the confidence | 
have in the affections of this county to my perſon and ftate, and 
T aſſure you that I will not deceive your confidence, which at this 
time you have declared in your petition to have in me ; and I am 
glad to ſee that it is not upon miſtaken grounds, as other petitions 
have been to me iince I came to this place, concerning which let 
me obſerve unto. you, that my anſwers were to clear thoſe miſtak- 
ings; for I never did go about to puniſh or diſcourage them from 
petitioning to me in an humble way, though the ſubjed did not 
agree with my ſenſe; albeit, within the memory of man, people 
have been ditcauraged and threatened to be puniſhed for petitions. 

I obſerve that your petition is ſo modeſt that it doth not men- 
tion any particular for your own good, which indeed I expected, 
as knowing that in ſome particulars I have great reaſon to do; and 
and, Was you may not fare the worſe tor your modeſty, I will 
put you in mind af three particulars, which I conceive to be for 
the good of this county. 


The firft is concerning your trained- bands, to reduce them tog 


leſſer number, for which I profeſs to ſtand engaged by promiſeto 
you, which I had performed long ſince, if I had been put in mind 
of it; and, now I tell you, ſhew me but the way, and when you 
ſhall think fit I ſhall inſtantly reduce them to that number which! 
promiſed you two years ago. 

The ſecond is, that which is owing to this county for billet- 
money; the truth is, that for the preſent I cannot repay it; only 
T will ſay this, that if all the water had come to the right mill 

upon 
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don my word you had been long ago ſatisfied in this particular; 
nd ſo 1 leave to your difcretions which way you will adviſe, and 
fit me to comply with your engagements in this point. 

The third, that for which I was petitioned as I came up the laſt 
ear, both by the lord mayor and aldermen of this city, and like- 
cir ie by divers others of this county, as I went ſouthward, and that 
n;- WW concerning the court of York: and firſt let me tell you, that as 
and Met I know no legal diffolution of it; for hitherto formally there 

s nothing come to me, either directly or indirectly, for the taking 
it away; therefore | may fay, it is rather ſhaken in pieces than 
(ſolved. Now my defire is, in compliance to what I anſwered 
t year unto the ſeveral petitions delivered to me on this ſubject, 
ne! t you would conſult and agree among yourſelyes in what man- 
er you would have the court eſtabliſhed molt to your own con- 
atments, and to the good of all theſe northern parts, in ſuch a 
zal way as that it may not juſtly be accepted again; and I aſſure 
ou, on the word of an honeſt man, that you ſhall not blame me, 
our vou have not full ſatisfaction in it. 

tell In a day or two ye ſhall have a particular anſwer to your petition, 
c | Which ſhall be ſuch a one as I am confident will give you good 
and Wtizfaction, and put you into ſuch a way as I hope may produce 
this Nod effects for the good of all this kingdom. 


Ef» 
] to 
ces 
Un. 
urs, 


am | 
J. In two days his majeſty's ſecretary of ſtate delivered to the York- 
|. ee gentry this anſwer to their petition : 


rom N the firſt place, his majeſty is glad to ſee what you ſay concern- 
not ing the relief of his diſtreſſed ſubjects in Ireland, and the pro- 
ople Nation of the true religion amongſt us againſt the ſuperſtition of 
ns. Wooery, is only to ſhew your confidence in his princely word, 
den- {herein he again bath commanded me to aſſure you, that he will 
ted, ier deceive your truſt, nor wrong himſelf ſo much as not to 


and WW very punual in performance of the engagements he hath al- 
will Na made concerning thoſe particulars, which, beſides the per- 


for N nance of his word, which he holds moſt dear to him, his own 
clinations naturally induce him unto. 
tog Now concerning the prayer of yu petition, his majeſty doth 
ſe to Wrciouſly interpret, that your deſiring him to declare ſuch fit 
nind Neaas and expedients as may take away all diſtance and miſunder- 
you Headin gs betwixt his majeſty and his great council, is no otherwiſe 
ch! Nia to have the more authentic ground, and the better direction 
dich way to carry yourſelves in your addreſſes to the parliament 
llet- chat effect: and therefore his majeſty aflures you that not only 


only e beft, but, as he conceives, the ſole way for this good under- 


mill, Wiling betwixt bis majeſty and his parliament (which he afures 
| you 


| 
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you that he no leſs deſires than yourſelves) is, that the parliamzy 
will take his majeſty's meſſage of the 20th of January laſt into con. 
ſideration ſpeedily, ſeriouſly, and effectually); and that the militi 
of this kingdom may be ſettled by act of parliament, according u 
his majeſty's explanation of his anſwer concerning the militi, 


which he made in the anſwer returned to both houſes upon the pe. 4 
tition preſented to him the 25th of March laſt: and therefore his ) 
majeſty deſires you to take thoſe anſwers and that meſſage into | 
your ſerious conſideration, and thereupon to proceed (according N 
to the intimation in your petition) in your addrefles to the parliz. * j 
ment, as you ſhall judge fitteſt for the good of this kingdom, ani . 
the expreſſions of your duty and affection to his majeity's perſon x 
and ſtate. | | OLIVER NICHOLAS, IWF... 
At the court at York, April 7, 1642. na 
ppret 


The king gave orders for his majeſty's printers to ſet up thei ien 
preſſes, which was done in the houſe formerly St. William's cd. = 
ge, but then Sir Henry Jenkins's, in the Minſter- Yard, in or Nur n 
o begin a paper war, which was briſkly carried on by both parti Mer ch 
they entered upon a real one, uring 

April 7, the king kept his maunday in the cathedral, where the ink” 
biſhop of Wincheſter, lord almoner, performed the uſual ceremo- Whyhere 
nies; the ſame day James duke of York came to this city, when 455 
the day following the king kept the feſtival of St. George in gret : 
ſtate, and the young duke of York was made knight companion d 
the garter, in the chapter-houſe, with the utmoſt magnificence. 

he regiſter of the garter faith this was April 20, 1646; and 
adds, that the companions preſent at the election were the prince 
of Wales, the elector of Palatine, and the earl of Lindſey; at which 
ſaid chapter prince Rupert was likewiſe elected. 

We ſhall not trouble the reader with the particulars of the afar 
at Hull, ſo very well known; but only ſay that the king, after his 
repulſe by Sir John Hotham, laid that night at Beverley, and the 
next day returned to York, full of trouble and indignation for this 
high affront, which he foreſaw would produce infinite mil- 
chiefs. 

We cannot however omit a petition which was delivered to tis 
majeſty at York, upon his arrival there, by a great number of the 
gentlemen of that county, 8 the magazine at Hull, before ¶ niont b 
his majeſty went thither; and a meſſage from the king himſelf to o_ 
the parliament, with a relation of his motives of going to Hu, Wi - Lon 
his treatment there, and a demand of juſtice againſt Sir John Ho- a 2 
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To the KING's moſt excellent majeſty. 
+ humble petition of the gentry aud commons of the county 


ment 
con- 
ülita 


5 to F YoRK, 

iti 

1 » Mt royal ſovereign, 

e his NCOURAGED by your majeſty's many teſtimonies of yout 


Into 
ding 
alia. 


[ gracious goodneſs to us and our county, which we can never 
athciently acknowledge; we, in all duty and loyalty of heart, ad- 
ireſs ourſelves to your ſacred majeſty, beſeeching you to caſt your 
yes and thoughts upon the ſafety of your own perſon, and your 
princely iſſue, and this whole county; a great means of which we 
onceive doth conſiſt in the arms and ammunition at Hull, placed 
there by your princely care and charge, and ſince, upon general 
oprehenſions of dangers from foreign parts repreſented to your 
zjeſty, thought fit as yet to be continued; we, for our parts, 
onceiving ourſelves to be till in danger, do moſt humbly beſeech 
our majeſty, that you will be pleaſed to take ſuch courſe and or- 
ler that your magazine may til] there remain, for the better ſe- 
uring of theſe and the northern parts; and the rather, becauſe we 
think fit that that part of the kingdom ſhould be beſt provided 


ber g, the light of Iſrael, and more worth than ten thouſand of us. 
prect We ſhall daily pray, &c. 


0 His majefly's meſſage ſent to the parliament, April 24, 1640, con- 
ant cerning Sir John Hotham's refuſal to give his majeſly entrance 
rince into Hull. 


19 [S majeſty having received the petition incloſed from moſt 
of the chief gentlemen near about York, defiring the ſtay 


= of his majeſty's arms and munition in his magazine at Hull, for 
ede fafety not only of his majeſty's perſon and children, but like- 
vie of all theſe northern parts, the manifold rumpurs of great 
wil dangers inducing them to make their ſaid ſupplication, thought it 

moſt fit to go himſelf in perſon to his town of Hull, to view his 
) his "ms and munition there, that thereupon he might give directions 
« the bat part might be neceſſary to remain there, for the ſecurity and ſa- 
* lsfaction of his majeſty's northern ſubjects, and what part thereof 
Hol night be ſpared for Ireland, the arming of his Scotch ſubjects that 
Jul, ne to go there, or to repleniſh his chiefeſt magazine in the tower 


Ho- of London : where being come upon the 23d of this inſtant April, 
much contrary to his expectation x, pen all the gates ſhut upon 
tim, and the bridges drawn up, by the expreſs command of 

To dir John Hotham, who, for the preſent, commands a garriſon 

dere, and from the walls flatly _— his majeſty entrance into 
his 


where your ſacred perſon doth reſide : Your perſon being like Da- 


a7 
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6 I | : ction: 
take ſo much pains in vain, offered to come into that his nb 


with only twenty horſe, finding that the main of his pretence li 


l , * Fairs 
that his majeſty's train was able to command the garriſon ; no: nf 
withſtanding his majeſty was fo deſtrous to go thither in a hπ¹¹ ie 
way, that he gave warning thereof but over-night, which he WW... 


fuſed ; but by way of condition, which his majeſty thought mud 
below him, held it moſt neceſlary to declare him a traitor, une 
upon better thoughts, he ſhould yield obedience, which he doubj 
deſerved, as well for refuſing entrance to his natural ſovereign, 
by laying the reaſon thereof groundleſsly and malicioufly upon hi 
parliament, 

One circumſtance his majeſty cannot forget, that his ſon th 
duke of York, and his nephew the prince elector, having yorW1;-» 
thither the day before, Sir John Hotham delayed letting them on 
to his majeſty till aſter ſome conſultation, 1 

Hereupon his majeſty has thought it expedient to demand juſt tleng 
of his parliament againſt the ſaid Sir John Hotham, to be eu mer 
plarily inflicted on him according to the laws; and the rather, Ine 
cauſe his majeſty would give them a fit occaſion to free themich 0 
of this imputation by him ſo injuriouſly caſt upon them, to the er 
that his majeſty may have the eaſier way for chaſtifing ſo highi 'ongl 
diſobedience. A 

All the anſwer the parliament thought fit to give to this ck 
ſage was this, printed in their votes, and is extant in Ruſhwerh W 14. 

Reſolved upon the queſtion, die Jovis 28 April, 1640. "NY, 

That Sir John Hotham, Knight, according to this relation... 
hath done nothing but in obedience to the command of both hou « 11 
of parliament. | | 

Reſolved, Sc. That this declaring. of Sir John Hotham tr 
tor, being a member of the houſe of commons, is a high breacho 
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Reſolved, Sc. “That this declaring of Sir John Hotham traitor, 
ithout due proceſs of law, is againſt the liberty of the ſubject, and 
gainſt the law of the land.“ 

To this they added a declaration at large, wherein they vindi- 

ated their proceedings, inſiſted upon public rights, and boldly 
ſerted that they had done nothing contrary to his majeſty's royal 
vereignty in the town, or his legal property in the magazine. 
his ſmart declaration was ſent and delivered to the king at York 
y lord Howard of Eicrick, lord Fairfax, Sir Hugh Cholmley, Sir 
Pnilip Stapleton, and Sir Henry Cholmley. T hefſe gentlemen, 
eſides this commiſſion, were charged by parliament with another, 
hich was to reſide at York, to be ſpies upon the king and his 
tions. This laſt commitlion, though the king well knew it, as 
ell by their behaviour to him as otherwiſe, ſays Echard, yet his 
Fairs were then at ſo low an ebb that he durſt not commit 
hem to priſon, nor expel them the city, nor even inhibit them 
he court; fo they continued in York above a month, in perfect 
zhance of him and his 2uthority. 
On the other hand, the nobility and gentry of the county of 
York looked upon the affair of Hull to be an open declaration of 
var; and, in a petition to his majeſty at his return, they expreſſed 
mighty ſenſe and paſſion on his majeſty's behalf, and offered to 
aiſe the power of the country, and take the town by force; but 
e rejected that propoſal. \ 

Many were the declarations, meſſages, reſolutions, and petitions 
rhich paſſed between the king and his parliament and others, 
walſt be reſided at York, which may be ſeen and peruſed in 
rinted copies of thoſe times, or in Ruſhworth; to give them all 
tlength would ſwell this work to an enormous ſize, for barely 
0 mention them all is too much. 

The king was amuſing himſelf at York in employing his tongue 


with ſpeeches, and his pen with remonſtrances, whilſt the parlia- 


nent was laying in ſtores of money, ammunition, &c. and fo 
rongly reinforced the garriſon at Hull, that Sir John Hotham 
25 in no fear of an affault, but was in a better condition to 
tack and take York, than the king was to take Hull. 

May 4, 1642, the king publiſhed an anſwer to the declaration, 
otes, and order of aſſiſtance of both houſes of parliament con- 
erning the magazine at Hull, which ends thus: 

« We conclude with maſter Pymm's own words, If the prero- 
ative of the king overwhelm the liberty of the people, it will be 
urned to tyranny; if liberty undermine the preregative, it will 


rw into anarchy, and ſo we may ſay into confuſion.” 


His majeſty had ſent out a ſummons to the Yorkſhire gentry to 
eet at the city of Vork on the 12th of this month, and accord- 
2 ingly, 
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ingly, they being aſſembled together to the number of 4000, bi 
majeity ſpoke to them as follows: 


Gentlemen, 

Have cauſe of adding, not altering, what I meant to ſay þ 

vou. When I gave out the ſummons for this day's appex. 
ance, I little thought of theſe meſſengers, or of tuch a meſſage a 
they brought, the which (becauſe it confirms me in what ] intent 
to (peak, and that I deſire you ſhould be truly informed of all pi. 
ſages between me and the parliament) you ſhall hear read, firſt ny 
anſwer to the declaration of both houſes concerning Hull; the an. 
ſwer of the parliament to my two meſſages concerning Hull; to. 
gether with my reply to the ſame, and my meſſage to both houle, 
declaring the reaſons why I refuſed to paſs the bill concerning th 
militia, | 

All which being read, his majeſty proceeded, 

I will make no paraphraſes upon what you have heard, it mor 
befitting a lawyer than a king, only this obſervation, ſince tres 
ſon is countenanced fo near me, it is time to look to my ſafety, 
] avow it is part of my wonder that men (whom [I thought hereto 
fore diſcreet and moderate) ſhould have undertaken this employ. 
ment ; and that ſince they came (I having delivered them the 
anſwer you have heard, and commanded them to return perſonal 
with it to the parliament) ſhould have flatly diſobeyed in pretence 
of the parliament's commands, My end in telling you this is to 
warn you of them; for ſince theſe men have brought me ſuch x 
meſlage, and diſobeyed ſo lawful a command, I will not ſay whit 
their intent of ſtaying here is, only I bid you take heed, 0 
knowing what doctrine of diſobedience they may preach to you 
under colour of obeying the parliament. flitherto I have found 
and kept you quiet, the enjoying of which was a chief cauſe d 
my coming hither, (tumults and diſorders having made me leave 
the ſouth) and not to make this a ſeat of war, as malice would 
(but I hope in vain) make you believe. Now if diſturbances 
come, I know who I have reaſon to ſuſpect. 

To be ſhort; you ſee that my magazine is going to be taken 
from me, (being my own proper goods) directly againſt my wil. 
The militia (againſt law and my conſent) is going to be put in 
execution; and laſtly, Sir John Hotham's treaſon is countenance. 
All this conſidered, none can blame me to apprehend dangers; 
therefore I have thought fit, upon theſe real grounds, to tell you 
that I am reſolved to have a guard (the parliament having had one 
all this while upon imaginary jealouſies) only to ſecute my perſon. 
In which I defire your concurrence and aſſiſtance, and that I may 


be able to protect you, the laws, and the true Proteſtant yore 
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from any affront or injury that may be offered, which I mean to 
maintain myſelf without charge to the country, intending no 
longer to keep them on foot than I ſhall be ſecured of juſt appre- 
henſions, by having ſatisſaction in the particulars aforementioned. 

This ſpeech was taken into conſideration by two different par- 
ties; the republicans of the county met the high ſheriff at the 
dean's houſe, and ſubſcribed an anſwer to his majeſty's propoſi- 
tions, wherein * they deſired his majeſty to throw himſelf intirely 
upon his parliament, of whoſe loys! care and affection to his ma- 
jeſty's honour and ſafety they were moſt confident, That the 
entlemen who were lately employed to attend his majeſty from 
both houſes, were men of quality and eſtates in this county, and 
truſted to ſerve in the moſt honourable aſſembly. They humbly 
craved leave to expreſs their confidence in their unſtrained loyalty 
and affection to his majeſty, as his majeſty may ſecurely admit 
their attendance to negotiate their employments, until they be re- 
called by the parliament, And for their _— they did all en- 
gage themſelves to his majeſty, and were moſt aſſured, that his 
royal perſon would be ſecure in the general fidelity of his ſubjects 
in this county without any extraordinary guard.“ “ 


At the head of the ſubſcribers to this anſwer was Sir Thomas 
Fairfax; it was delivered to the king by the high ſheriff, and by 
whom his majeſty returned this ſhort anſwer : 


His majeſty expects the like affeftion from you that he doth from 
the other gentlemen ; and that he hath the ſame confidence in you that 
be hath in them. | 


But the loyal party, being much more numerous, convened 
themſelves, and agreed upon the following declaration : 


W the knights and gentlemen, whoſe names are ſubſcribed, 
do unanimouſly preſent this our anſwer to your majeſty's 
propoſitions concerning the railing of a guard of horſe for the ſecu- 
tity and defence of your facred perſon. 

To which propoſition, as we conceive ourſelves bound by alle- 
giance, do willingly concur : for that purpoſe humbly deſiring that 
the aforeſaid may be raiſed by legal authority; and likewiſe that it 
= conſiſt of perſons unqueſtionable in their religion, and gen- 
tlemen, 


The ſubſtance of his majeſty's anſwer to this was, 
His majęſiy gave them thanks, fer it appeared as a ſatisfattory an- 


fwer, and in it they had ſhewn great circumſpettion and wiſdom, by 


chafing 


Sir Richard Hutton, Knt. of Goldſburgh, was bigh ſheriff of the 
wunty this year, 1642. 
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ehoofing ſuch _— loyalty could not be queſtioned, and by excludiig 
recuſants, and all ſuſpected to be diſaffefted. 


Immediately upon this 200 young gentlemen of this county vo. 
luntarily liſted themſelves into a troop, under the command of the 
prince of Wales, whoſe lieutenant-colonel was Sir Francis Wort. 
ley. His majeſty had alſo a regiment of 700 foot of the trained. 
bands, commanded by Sir Robert Strickland. This ſmall arma. 
ment the king conſtantly cauſed to be paid every Saturday at his 
own charge, when he had little more than would defray the expen- 
ces of his own table, which was kept with all the parſimony imagin- 

able, the prince and duke not having tables apart, as was ulua|, 
but eating at his majeſty's. This court was kept at this time at 
old Sir Arthur Ingram's houſe in the Miniſter- Yard, and not in 
the manor, a 

For the favour and affection ſhewn him by the Yorkſhire gen- 
try, his majeſty directed the following letter to them. 


To our right truſly and well-beloved the gentry of Vork, and other: 
of this cur county of York, whom it doth or may concern. 


E have, with great contentment, conſidered your dutiſu 

and affectionate anſwer to our propoſition concerning the 
unſufferable affront we received at Hull, We have not been de- 
ceived in that confidence we have had in your affection ; wherefore 
we deſire you to aſſure the reſt of your countrymen, who thro 
negligence were omitted to be ſummoned, that we ſhall never 
abuſe your love by any power wherewith God ſhall enable us, to 
the leaſt violation of the leaſt of your liberties, or the diminution 
of thoſe immunities which we have granted you this parliament, 
though they be beyond the acts of moſt, if not all, our predeceſſors; 
being reſolved with a conſtant and firm reſolution to have the law 
of this land obſerved, and ſhall endeavour ſo to preſerve our jul: 
royal rights as may enable us to protect our kingdom and people, 
according to the ancient honours of the kings of England, and ac- 
cording to the truſt which by the law of God and this land is put 
into the crown; being ſufficiently warned by the late affront at 
Hull not to transfer the ſame out of our power. Concerning 
which affront we will take ſome time to adviſe which way we may 
uſefully employ your affeCtions ; in the mean-time we ſhall take 
it well from all ſuch as ſhall perſonally attend us, ſo followed an! 
provided as they ſhall think fit, for the better ſafety of our perſon, 
becauſe we know not what ſudden violence or — may be of- 
fered to us, having lately received ſuch an actual teſtimony of re- 


bellious intentions as Sir John Hotham hath expreſled at wo 
Zelns 
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Being thus ſecured by your affections and aſſiſtance, we promiſe 
you our protection from any contrary power whatever, and that 
you ſhall not be moleſted for your humble and modeſt petition, as 
of late you have been threatened, | 


Given at our court at York, May 16, 1642. 


The ſmall army in the north, raiſed for defence of the king's 
perſon, made a great noiſe in the ſouth, and the parliament laid 
hold of the occaſion to declare that the king was levying forces to 
ſubdue them; and now came out thundering pamphlets to inſtil 
fears and jealouſies into the people, one of which was publiſhed 
by their own authority, with this dreadtul title : 


Horrible news from York, Hull, and Newcaſtle, concerning the 
king's majeſiy's intent to take up arms again/! the parliament : 

With his majeſty's threatning to impriſon the lord Fairfax, Sir Philip 
Stapleton, and the reſt of the committee appointed by the parliament 
to fit at York, and the joint votes of both houſes concerning the 
ame : 

i, the brd Stamford's report to the parliament concerning the dan- 
ger of Hull, and his majeſty's reſolutions to take up arms. 


Imprim. JO. BROWN, Cler. Parl. 


This blow was occaſioned by a letter ſent from the before-. 
named gentlemen, the parliament's committee at York, to the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, together with a copy of the 
king's laſt ſpeech to the gentry of Yorkſhire, and the different 
reſolutions upon it. As this letter gives a particular account of 
the tranſactions at this meeting, and becauſe it betrays them to be 
what the king really took them for, viz. ſpies upon his actions, 
we ſhall give verbatim, as follows : 


SIR, 


N our laſt letter we gave you an account of our firſt and ſecond 

waiting on the king, We writ to you then that his majeſty 
commanded us to attend him yeſterday, being Thurſday, to hear 
what he faid to the gentlemen, which a little before the meeting he 
ſeconded by a particular meſſage; being come thither, his majeſty 
cauſed the ſeveral meſſages between him and the parliament, men- 
tioned in this incloſed printed paper, to be read. 

This was done with much humming and applauſe of the king's 
meſſages, by ſome perſons who had placed themſelves near about 
where the king ſtood ;3 but when any thing from the parliament 
came to be read, with ſo much hiſſing and reviling the parliament, 
nat tho? in reſpect and duty to the king's perſon we could * 

ent 
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ſafety, t 


ſent it as otherways we ſhould have done, yet we have ſince er Wil. g 
poſtulated and complained of it to his majeſty. Some were 6 "© *: 


bold as to ſay openly, that the parliament men ſhould ſet thir * * 
hauſes in order, for many of them ſhould ſhortly have their head; 4 ww W . 
One of which, as ſince we are credibly informed, was one Hit, pu _ 
a ſervant to one Mr. William Crofts, In this which was ſaid ly An 

the king, you will ſee what reaſon we had to vindicate ourſelves; — = 
and therefore we immediately repaired to the dean's houſe with al FR 


the other gentlemen, and there we took notice of the rough uſy: 
we had received; we told them that it was neither indiſcretion nor 
diſobedience in us, (as his majeſty was pleaſed to call it) to deliver 
the parliament's meſſage, or ſtay here, though commanded to the 
contrary ; ſince we conceived no man needed to be ſatisfied in 
clear a caſe as this, that every member of each houſe ought u 
obey their commands when they pleaſed to employ them : bu 
ſince his majeſty thought fit to bid them take heed of us, nd 
knowing what doctrine of diſobedience we might preach to then, 
we appealed to every man, whether we had, in word or deed, in 
public or private, done any thing that became not honeſt men, 
and perſons employed from the parliament : that we had commu- 
nicated our inſtructions to his majeſty, being that we would avoy 
all our actions, and that we were confident it would not be faid we 
had tranſgreſſed them. This was very well taken and juſtified by 
the country. Yeſterday there came divers thouſands of treeholder 
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it reaſon: 


to the city, though none but the gentry were ſummoned ; but re- Theo 
ceiving a command from the king not to come to court, they for- Ninot agree 
bore and ſtaid in the caſtle-yard, yet ſent a petition incloſed they hav: 
from his majeſty, and received an anſwer annexed thereunto. Hereater 5 
There was likewiſe a committee of twelve gentlemen appointed nd abe 
yeſterday to conſider of drawing up an anſwer to the king's prop NM inſwer. 
ſition concerning a guard; but nothing could be done then, be. Nuey * 
cauſe it was paſt three o'clock before the gentlemen were admitted WI... .. 4 
to the king. This morning the freeholders aſſembled again in the ny horſe 
caſtle- yard, and there they made a proteſtation of their tigt WM... ** 
of voting in what concerneth the peace of the country, as having ige here 
their intereſt therein. ee would 

When we all met this morning at the dean's houſe, we who aus foot g 


your committees received this meſſage by Sir Edward Stanhope, reehalder 
that he came from his majeſty to command us that we ſhould de- majeſty al 
part from this meeting, and if we did ſtay, his majeſty wou N but for w. 
judge us guilty of that he ſpoke on yeſterday, which was tampe- Sir you 
ing: notwithſtanding which command we read the fourth article Hg of tes 
our inſtructions to the whole company, that being pertinent to the WI, y Aae 
buſineſs we were then upon, and deſired them to conſider, whethe! 


the parliament had not expreſſed therein ſuch a care of the — 
| eh, 
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afety, that there would be little need of guards, We told them 
we had a good right of being there as freeholders of the county 
but that, in obedience to the king, we would depart for this time; 
but whenſoever there ſhould be occaſion for our being there, in 
purſuance of our inſtructions and commands from the parliament, 
we ſhould be ready. The whole company expreſſed great ſatisfac- 
tion, and deſired a copy of that inſtruction, which we gave them. 
We were the more willing at that time to go from thence, becauſe 
we ſhould not only give obedience to the king's command, which 


otherways he would have ſaid we conſtantly diſobeyed, but becauſe - 


the committee of twelve appointed yeſternight were then to with- 
draw, ſo that there was nothing for the preſent for us to do. We 
immediately went to the king and beſought him, that ſince we were 
continually ſo diſcountenanced by him in the face of our country, 
that he would be pleaſed to let us know in particular wherein we 
had given the occaſion ; for we otherways conceived we were de- 
prived of that liberty which was due in reſpect of that intereſt 
we had here. His majeſty was pleaſed to tell us, that if we would 
lay aſide that condition of committees from the parliament, he 
would not hinder us to be there as gentlemen of the country ; we 
humbly replied that we could not lay that down; nor could we be 


abſent from any meeting where our prefence was required for the 


ſervice as committees from the parliament; to which his majeſty 
aid, That indeed he thought he could not lay it down, neither was 
it reaſonable that we ſhould have votes and be in a double capacity. 

The committee hath been together moſt part of this day: but, 
not agreeing, ſix of them have drawn up this anſwer incloſed, which 
they have communicated to the | groan and freeholders. The 
greater part of the gentlemen and all the freeholders have agreed to 
and ſubſcribed it. The other fix have concluded upon this other 
anſwer, conſenting to a guard of horſe ; but this we do not hear 
they have gotten many names to, nor can we get a copy of thoſe 
names as yet, tho' theſe be very few; whether they can bring in 
my horſe or no, we cannot yet judge. The king has received both 
theſe reſolutions, which, with his anſwers to them, you have like- 
wiſe here incloſed. His majeſty had declared himſelf yeſterday that 
he would raiſe the regiment which was Sir Robert Strickland's for 
his foot guard, but he hath now laid aſide that reſolution. The 
freeholders of the county are now newly ſummoned to attend his 
majeſty about a week hence, the three ridings on three ſeveral days, 
but for what ſervice we do not know, 

Sir, you have here a large narrative of the paſlages at this meet- 
ing, what dangers this poor country lies under we humbly refer it 
to you to judge, not taking upon us to deliver any opinion. The 
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buſineſs laſted ſo long that it hindered us from giving a more ſpeety 
account. Sit, this is what at this time is ſeut from 


Your aſſured friends and ſervants, 


FER. FAIRFAX, 
York, Maii 13, HU. CHOLMLEY, 
1642. | PHILIP STAPLETON, 
HE. CHOLMLEY, 


The parliament, to ſecure their committee from impriſonmen, 
now thought fit to paſs this order againſt it. 

That whoſoever ſhould offer to attach and impriſon any mem. 
bers of both the houſes employed in their ſervice, it ſhould be bel 
as a high breach of the privileges of parliaments.” 

May 20, 1642, the — 24 ambaſſador came to Vork; 200 
what added exccedingly to the king's ſatistaction, Sir Edward Little. 
ton, lord-keeper of the great ſeal, by an excellent management, 
brought off that important mark of ſovereignty, as well as bimlelf 
fafe to his maſter. 

About this time the king gave notice to the lord-keeper at Lon. 
don to iflue forth writs for the adjournment of the next term to 
York, but this was obſtructed by a vote of the houle. 

Many of the peers now left their ſeats in parliament, and came 
to pay their duty to the king at York. A lift of which noblemen, 
as it was then printed at London, with a deſign to blacken them, 
is as follows: 5 

The lord-keeper ; duke of Richmond; marquiſſes of Hartford 
and Hamilton; the earls of Cumberland, Bath, Southampton, 
Dorſet, Saliſbury, Northampton, Devonſhire, Carliſle, Clare, Weft 
moreland, Monmouth, Lindſey, Newcaſtle, Dover, Carnarvan, 
Newport, and Thanet; the lords Mowbray, Strange, Willoughby, 
Longavile, Rich, Andover, Faulkonbridge, Lovelace, Paulet, Neu- 
ark, Coventry, Savile, Dunſmore, Seymour, and Capel!. 


The parliament preſented a petition to his majeſty at York, 
concerning the diſbanding of his guard; intimating, * That under 
colour of railing a guard (which conſidering the fidelity and care 
of his parliament there can be no uſe for) his majeſty bath com- 
manded troops both of horſe and foot to aflemble at York, and 
which is juſt cauſe of great jealouſy and danger to the whole 
kingdom. 

« They therefore humbly beſeech his majeſty to diſband all ſuch 
forces, and rely for his ſecurity, as his predeceſſors had done, 0n 
the affeCtions of his people; otherways they ſhould hold themſelves 
bound in duty towards God, and the truſt repoſed in them by the 
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yeople, to employ their care and utmoſt power to ſecure the par- 
Jiament, and 22 the peace and quiet of the kingdom.“ 


Along with their petition they ſent his majeſty three reſolutions 
f parliament, viz. 


Die veneris Maii 20, 1642, Reſobved upon the queſtion, , 


Firfl, „That it appears that the king (ſeduced by wicked coun- 
el) intends to make war againſt the parliament, who, in all their 
x, onſultations and actions, have propoſed no other end unto them- 

elves but the care of his kingdoms, and the performance of all 
n. WMſeuty and loyalty to his perſon. 
in Secondly, ** I hat whenſoever the king maketh war upon the par- 
liament, it is a breach of the truſt repoſed in him by his people, and 
1: Wſcontrary to his oath, and tending to the diſſolution of this govern- 
e. nent. | 
„ Thirdly, © That whoſoever (hall ſerve or aſſiſt him in ſuch wars, 
re traitors by the fundamental laws of this kingdom, and have 
deen ſo adjudged by two acts of parliament, and ought to ſuffer as 
traitors.” 


His MAPFESTY'; anſwer. 


E cannot but extremely wonder that the cauſeleſs jealouſies 
concerning us, raiſed and fomented by a malignant party 
in this kingdom, which deſire nothing more than to ſnatch them- 
ſelves particular advantages out of a general combuſtion, (which 
4 WY neans of advantage ſhall never be adminiſtered to them by our 
„kult or ſeeking) ſhould not only be able to ſeduce a weak party in 
dis our kingdom, but ſeem to find fo much countenance even from 
„Loth houſes, as that our raiſing of a guard (without further deſign 
„dan for the ſafety of our perſon, an action fo legal in manner, ſo 
. WH peaceable upon cauſes ſo evident and neceffary) thould not only be 

looked upon and petitioned againſt by them, as a cauſeleſs jealouſy, 

but declared to be the raiſing of a war againſt them, contrary to 
„or former profeſſions of our care of religion and law: and we no 
es wonder that this action of ours ſhould be ſaid (in a very large 
: WH expreſſion) to be apprehended by the inhabitants of this country, 
Van affrightment and diſturbance to our people, having been as 
well received here, as it is every where to be juſtified ; and (we 
e peak now of the general, not of a few ſeduced particulars) aſſiſted 

and ſped by this country, with that loyal affection and alacrity, as 
sa moſt excellent example ſet to the reſt of the kingdom, of care 
our ſafety upon all occations, and ſhall never be forgotten by us, 
or we hope by our poſterity ; but ſhall ever be paid to them in 
e lat which is the proper expreſſion of a prince's gratitude, and per- 
er 2 2 petual 
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petual vigilant care to govern them juſtly, and to preſerve the o 
rule by which they can be governed, the law of the land. And 
we are confident, that if you were yourſelves eye-witneſſes, yy 
would ſee the contrary, as to give little preſent thanks, ang 
hereafter little credit to your informers ; and if you have no better 
intelligence of the inclinations of the reſt of the kingdom, cer. 
tainly the minds of our people (which to ſome ends and purpoſe; 
you repreſent) are but ill repreſented unto you. 

Have you ſo many months together not contented yourſelves to 
rely for ſecurity, (as your predeceſſors have done upon the affec. 
tion of the people, but by your own ſingle authority raiſed to your. 
{elves a guard, and that ſometiines of no ordinary numbers, and in 
no ordinary way) and could not all thoſe pikes and proteſtations, 
that army on one fide, and that navy on the other, perſuade us to 
command you to diſband your forces, and to content yourſelyes 
with your ordinary (that is with no) guard, and work in us an opi. 
nion, that you appeared to levy war againſt us, or had any further 
deſign? And is it poſſible that the ſame perſons ſhould be ſo apt iu 
ſuſpect and condemn us who have been fo unapt in the ſame mat. 
ter (upon much more ground) to tax or ſuſpect them? This is 
our Caſe, notwithſtanding the care and fidelity of pur parliament, 
our fort is kept by armed men againſt us, our proper goods fir 
detained from us, and then, contrary to our command, by ſtrong 
hand offered to be carried away (in which at once all our property 
as a private perſon, all our authority as a king, are wreſted from 
us) and yet for us to ſecure ourſelves in a ors way, that Sir John 
Hotham may not by the ſame forces, or by more raiſed, by pre- 
tence of the ſame authority, (for they ſay he daily raiſeth ſome, 
and we know it no new thing in him to pretend orders he cannot 
thew) continue the war that he hath levied againſt us, and as wel 
impriſon our perſon as detain our goods, =s as well ſhut us up 
in York as ſnut us out of Hull, is faid to be efteemed a cauſe of 
great jealouſy to the parliament, a raiſing war againſt them, and 
of danger to the whole kingdom; while theſe-injuries and indig- 
nities offered to us are countenanced by them who ought to be 
moſt forward in our vindication and their puniſhment, in obſerva- 
tion of their oaths and of the truſt repoſed in them by the people, 
and to avoid the diſſolution of the preſent government. Upon 
which caſe the whole world is to judge, whether we had not rea- 
ſon not wholly to rely upon the care and fidelity of our parliament, 
(being fo ſtrangely blinded by malignant ſpirits as not to perceive 
our injuries) but to take ſome care of our own perſon, and in or- 
der to that to make uſe of that authority which the law declares to 
be in us; and whether this parliament, with ſuch a threatening 
concluſion, accompanied with more threatening votes, gives u- 
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not cauſe to increaſe rather than diminiſh our guard; eſpecially 
ince we ſaw before the petition a printed paper dated May 17, 
underwritten Hen. Elſing, Cler. D. Com. commanding, in the 
"ame of both lords and commons, the ſheriffs of all our counties 
to raiſe the power of all thoſe counties, to ſuppreſs ſuch of our ſub- 
ies as, by any of our commands, ſhall be drawn together, and 
put, as that paper calls it, in a poſture of war, charging our offi- 
cers and ſubjects to aſſiſt them in the performance thereof at their 
perils: for though we cannot ſuſpect that this paper (or any bare 
votes not grounded upon law or reaſon, or quotations of repealed 
ſtatutes) ſhould have any ill influence over our good people, who 
know their duties too well not to know that to take up arms 
zzainſt thoſe who upon a legal command (that is ours) come to- 
gether to a moſt legal end (that is our ſecurity and preſervation) 
were to levy war againſt us, and who appear in this county (and 
we are confident they are ſo throughout the kingdom) no leſs fatis- 
fed with the legality, conveniency, and neceſſity of theſe our 
guards, and no leſs ſenſible of the indignities and dangers (which 
makes it neceſſary) than we ourſelf: yet if that paper be really the 
act of both houſes, we cannot but look upon it as the higheſt of 
ſcorns and indignities; firſt to iſſue commands of force againſt us, 
and, after thoſe appeared uſeleſs, to offer, by petition, to perſuade 
us to that which that force ſhould have effected. 

We conclude this anſwer to your petition with our counſel to 
you, that you join with us in exacting ſatisfaction for that unparal- 
leled, and yet unpuniſhed, action of Sir John Hotham's; and that 
you command our fort and goods to be returned to our own hands; 
that you lay down all pretences (under pretence of neceſſity or de- 
caring what is law) to make laws without us, and, by conſequence, 
put a Cypher upon us; that you declare effectually againſt tu- 
mults, and call in ſuch pamphlets (puniſhing the authors and pub- 
liſhers of them) as ſeditiouſly endeavour to difable us from pro- 
teting our people by weakening (by falſe aſperſions and new falſe 
doctrines) our authority with them, and their confidence in us; 
the particulars of which tumults and pamphlets we would long ſince 
have taken care that our learned counſel ſhould have been enabled 
to give in evidence, if, upon our former offer, we had received any 
return of encouragement from you in it; and if you do this, you 
then (and hardly till then) will perſuade the world that you have 
liſcharged your duty to God, the truſt repoſed in you by the peo- 
ple, and the fundamental laws and conſtitutions of the kingdom, 
and employed your care and utmoſt power to ſecure the parliament, 
(for we are Rill a part of the parliament, and ſhall be till this well- 


funded monarchy be turned to a Democracy) and to preſerve the 


peace and quiet of the kingdom ; which, together with the defence 
of 
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of the Proteſtant profeſſion, the laws of the land, and our own juf 
prerogative (as a part of, and defence to thoſe laws) have been the 
main end which in our conſultations and actions we propoſed to 
ourſelf. 


This meſſage of the king's to the parliament was followed by: 
proclamation, forbidding all his majeſty's ſubjects belonging to the 
trained-bands or militia of this kingdom, to riſe, march, muſter, ot 
_ exerciſe, by virtue of any order or ordinance of one or both houſes 
of parliament, without conſent ot warrant from his majeſty, upon 

in of puniſhment according to the law. | | 

Dated at the court at York the 27th of May, 1642. 


In anſwer to this came out an order from the parliament, di. 
rected to all high ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, and other officers 
within 150 miles of the city of York, to take ſpecial care to ſto 
all arms and ammunition carrying towards York, and the apyre. 
hending of all perſons going with the ſage. 


On the 72 of May, 1642, the king iſſued out a proclamation, 
requiring all miniſters, freeholders, farmers, and ſubſtantial copy. 
holders, to aſſemble and meet together on Heworth-moor near the 
city of York, on Friday the 3d of June following. Accordingly, 
on the day appointed, a vaſt multitude of them appeared, to the 
number of 70,000, ſome ſay 100,000, and waited his majeſty's ap- 
pearance. About eleven o'clock the king came to the moor, ac- 
 companied with a great number of lords and knights of great 

quality. His ro had appointed 800 foot, compleatly armed, 
to guard his perſon, The prince alſo led a troop of horſe, conſiſt- 
ing of 150 knights, with eſquires and gentlemen, which, with 
ſervants, all armed, made another troop. 

As ſoon as his majeſty came near the moor the people ſaluted 
him with three huzzas; and being come-to them, and as much 
ſilence made as poſſible, his majeſty made a ſpeech, which, being 
printed at large in lord Clarendon, is here omitted. The ſpeech 
ended, the king rode round the moor with a prodigious croud fol- 
lowing him, with loud acclamations of © God bleſs the king.” 
And having ſurveyed the field he returned to his palace attended 
by great part of the ſaid company, who, ſeeing him ſafe within his 
court gates, gave another loud huzza and left him. 

About this time came down to York to the king, the humb!: 
petition and advice of the parliament, with nineteen propoſitions 
annexed; all which, with his majeſty's anſwer, are inſerted in 
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His majeſty thought fit to make a declaration to all the lords at- 
tending him at York, and to others of his majeſty's privy council 
there, in theſe words: : 


CHARLES R. 


E do declare that we will not require nor exact any obedi- 

ence from you, but ſhall be warranted by the known law 
of the land; as we do expect that you ſhall not yield to any com- 
mands not legally grounded, or impoſed by any other. 

And we do further declare that we will defend every one of you, 
and all ſuch as ſhall refuſe any ſuch commands, whether they pro- 
ed from votes and orders of both houſes, or any other way, from 
al dangers and hazards whatſoever. 


ant religion, eſtabliſhed by the law of the land, the lawful liber- 
es of the ſubjects of England, and juſt privileges of all the three 
ſtates of parliament ; and ſhall require no further obedience from 
you, than as accordingly we ſhall perform the ſame. 

And we do declare, that we will not, as is falſly pretended, en- 
rage you, or any of you, in any war againſt the parliament, except 
t be for our neceſſary defence and ſafety againſt ſuch as do inſo- 
atly invade or attempt againſt us, or ſuch as ſhall adhere to us. 


York, 13 Funit, 1642. 


Upon which the lords entered into the following engagement : 


E do engage ourſelves not to obey any orders or com- 
* mands whatſoever, not warranted by the known laws of 
be land. 

We do engage ourſelves to defend your majeſty's perſon, crown, 
ad dignity, together with your majeſty's juſt and legal prerogative, 
zainſt all perſons and power whatſoever. 

We will defend the true Proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed by the 
of the land, the lawful liberties of the ſubjects of England, and 
ut privileges of your majeſty and both your houſes of parlia- 
nent. 

And laſtly, we engage ourſelyes not to obey any rule, order, or 
linance whatſoever concerning the militia, that hath not the 
val aſſent. 


York, June 13, 1642. 


This encouragement was ſubſcribed by the Lord Keeper, duke 
Richmond, marquis of Hereford ; earls of Lindſey, Cumberland, 
untingdon, Bath, Southampton, Dorſet, Saliſbury, North- 
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And we do further declare, that we will defend the true Proteſ- - 
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ampton, Devonſhire, Cambridge, Briſtol, Weſtmoreland, Beil. 
ſhire, Monmouth, Rivers, Newcaſtle, Dover, Carnarvon, Nez. 
port; the lords Mowbray and Maltravers, Willoughby of Ereſty 
Rich, Charles Howard of Charlton, Newark, Paget, Chandos 
Faulconbridge, Paulet, Lovelace, Savile, Coventry, Mohuy, 
Dunſmore, Seymour, Gray of Ruthin, Capell, Falkland; II. 
Comptroller, Mr. Secretary Nicholas, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, Lord Chief Juſtice Banks. In all 40 lords, beſides the 
great officers. 

By this it appears that the court at York was exceedingly (ple. 
did at this time, nor were the king's affairs ſo deſperate, though ti 
parliament had ſeized upon his revenues and magazine, but tha WW; the 1 
by the _— of theſe loyal noblemen, he might make head agu The þ 
them. any of theſe noble lords loſt their lives in his fervice, nf 6 
more their eſtates, which the pen of their tellow-ſufferer in the 


troubles has recorded, and painted their characters in ſuch he Sher, 
colours, that lateſt poſterity may have a ſtrong idea of their un H. 
ſhaken loyalty and unblemiſhed worth. p 
Two days after the date of the former act his majeſty thou oarri 
proper to publiſh a ſolemn proteſtation, wherein he takes County, 
witneſs that he always did abhor the thoughts of making war ute firſt 
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his parliament, and requires the nobility and council upon the fig 
to declare whether they have not been witneſſes of his frequent a 


earneft declarations and profeſſions 2 peace : whether they ſee a 
colour of preparations or councils that might reaſonably beget a bit 


of any ſuch deſign : and whether they be not fully perſuaded that 
7 # ſuch intention; but that all his endeavours tend to the fr 


and conſtant ſettlement of the true Proteſtant religion, the ju/l privifWhnany fam 
leges of parliament, the liberty of the ſubjett, the law, peace, aWpurned ar 
proſperity of this kingdom. when we 
To which declarations the noble lords, &c, ſubjoined the following ' = 4 - 
| 

E whoſe names are underwritten, in obedience to his nere with | 

jeſty's defire, and out of the duty we owe to his majel!yrciouſly 

honour, and to truth, being here upon the place, and witnefles Mus, that 
his majeſty's frequent and earneſt declarations and profeſſion Mir; and 
his abhorring all deſigns of making war upon his parliament, ie late ad 
not ſeeing any colour of preparations or councils that might rea e oaths © 
ably create the belief of any fuch deſign, do profeſs before Gd e late pr. 
teſtify to all the world, that we are fully perſuaded that his majeſi ended be 
hath no ſuch intention; but that all his endeavours tend to the The pre 
and conſtant ſettlement of the true Proteſtant religion, the Met Sir Jo 
privileges of parliament, the liberty of the ſubject, the law, peafrbarous a. 
and proſperity of this kingdom. Subſcribed as before. dom we e 
York, June 15, 1642. our laws 


Th 
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Theſe declarations and ſolemn aſſeverations of the king, backed 
with the teſtimonies of ſo many noble patriots who ſtood up in his 
juſtification, at a time when it was not poſſible that either intercſt 
or awe ſhould ſway them to it, will be a laſting monument of his 
majeſty's peaceable intentions; and the following petition, ſub- 
8 (cribed and conſented to, as the paper witneſſes, by all the nobility 
ot Yorkſhire, forty baronets and knights, many eſquires, and other 
«Wl perſons of diſtinction, is an undeniable proof that he was forced 

into a war with his parliament, who committed the firſt acts of 


hoſtility. 


To the right honourable the lords and commons aſſembled in parliament. 


The humble petition and remon/trance of the nobility and gentry of 
the county of York, 


Sheweth, 


HAT this country is extremely perplexed, by reaſon of the 
public acts of hoſtility committed by Sir John Hotham and 
the garriſon at Hull, to the great diſturbance of the peace of this 
ounty, threatning no leſs than the ruin and deſtruction of it. That 
the firſt putting a garriſon into that town, was pretended to be to 
efend it againſt the Papiſts at home, and the invaſion of foreign 
nemies. Vince that time the gates bave been ſhut againſt our 
racious ſovereign, and entrance denied to his own royal perſon ; 
eral perſons have been thrown out of the town, and expelled 
om their own freeholds and perſonal eſtates ; and ſome part of 
e country is drowned by Sir John Hotham, to the utter ruin of 
many families; ſallies have been made with armed men, who have 
urned and plundered houſes, and murdered their fellow- ſubjects, 
when we were confident of a ceſſation) with all the circumſtances 
f rage and cruelty, which uſed to be contracted by a long and 
oody war. After all this, his majeſty (who keeps his reſidence 
ere with all the demonſtrations of care and affection towards us) 
aciouſly forbears to lay any ſiege to that place, and hath declared 
d us, that, by no act of his, this county ſhall be made a ſeat of 
ar; and yet by the new ſupply of ſoldiers taken into Hull, and 
e late actions there, (which we conceive to be manifeſtly againſt 
e oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance, the petition of right, and 
e late proteſtation) we have cauſe to fear that ſome violence is 
tended both againſt our perſons and fortunes. 4 5 
The premiſes conſidered, we cannot but be infinitely jealous, 
at Sir John Hotham cannot derive his authority to commit ſuch 
rdarous acts of hoſtility from the two houſes of parliament, from 
dom we expect all the effects of happy peace, and preſervation 
dur laws and liberties, | 
e | We 
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We humbly deſire therefore to know whether theſe outrages ar; 


done by your authority, and whether this country muſt be ſubje « B 
to that garriſon, that we may thereupon provide in ſuch a manner Wl courin 
for our Liedes that theſe injuries, violences, and oppreflions, be BF Dated 
no longer impoſed upon us by our fellow-ſubjects; that we may be « ff 
all liable to the known laws of the land, to which we are born, an! WM with t. 
which is the only fecurity and evidence we have for our lives and «B 
fortunes. our ro! 

This petition hath ſeveral particular inſtances of Sir John He. And 
tham's depredations annexed to it, which, for brevity's ſake, u mode 
omit, and proceed to the reſt of king Charles's public acts whilſt t: WM 7 
kept his court at York, which, though they deſerve a more part. bort e 
cular mention, yet the nature of our ſubject will not admit us v * 
do more than juſt tranſeribe their dates and titles. Acc 

« His majeſty's anſwer to the petition of the lords ard my 


commons in parliament, preſented to his majeſty at York, 

June 17, 1642.“ - be 2 [a 
« By the king. A proclamation forbidding all levies of force r 

without his majeſty's expreſs pleaſure, ſignified under his great _—_ 

ſeal, and all contributions or aſſiſtance to any ſuch levy. Given al of 

the court at York, June 18, in the 18th year of our reign, 1642. 


« By the king. A proclamation to inform all our loving ſub- Gent 
jects of the lawfulneſs of our commiſſions of array, iſſued into the 
ſeveral counties of the realm of England and dominion of Wale W 
and of the uſe of them, and commanding them to obey our com- give you 
miſſioners therein named in the execution of their ſaid commil-Wſ made of 
ſions. to aſſure 
Given at our court at York, June 20, an. reg. 18, 1642." you exc: 
« A copy of a warrant from the king's moſt excellent majeſi found ſo 
directed unto the high ſheriff of the county of York, for ſummon county : 
ing of all gentlemen and others, being Proteſtants, who are cha ho have 
ed with horſes for his majeſty's ſervice, or have liſted theme nemory 
to attend perſonally for his majeſty's ſecurity, to make their appear W'/dzmen 
ance at York on Thurſday the 7th of July, 1642. Dated at York's an un 
June 30, 1642.” dents to 
« His majeſty's anſwer to the declaration of both houſes ven from 
parliament concerning the commiſſion of array, Dated No vrious t 
July 1, 1642.” range v 
be king's majeſty's charge ſent to all the judges of Engi lither, n 
to be publiſhed in their reſpective circuits by his majeſty's ſpecii i Hull, 
command. Given at our court at York, July 4, 1042.” fr his tr 
« By the king. A proclamation againſt the forcible ſeizing alies out 
removing any the magazine or amunition of any county, and cours an 


cerni! 
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zerning the execution of the militia within this kingdom. Dated 
York, July 4, 1642.” 3 1 

« By the king. A proclamation forbidding all relie ing or ſuc- 
couring the town of Kingſton upon Hull againſt his majeſty, 
Dated York, die predict. 

His majeſty's meſſage to both houſes of parliament, July 11, 
with the proclamation enfu ny.” 

« By the king. A ptoc lam ation declaring our purpoſe to go in 
aur royal perſon to Hull, and the true occaſion and end thereof.“ 


And now, the winds blowing high, the flame that had long laid 
ſmothered broke out; the parliament had paſſed votes for raiſing 
an army, naming a — Kc. and the king, after making a 
hort expedition to Nottingham and Leiceſter, returned to York, 
where he had ſummoned the Yorkſhire gentry to attend him. 

Accordingly, Auguſt 4, the heads of the county attended his 
majeſty at York, where this unfortunate prince took his laſt leave 
of them in a pathetic and moving ſpeech ; which, becauſe it will 
be a laſting teſtimony of the county's and city's loyalty to their 
ſovereign, we (hall give verbatim; and the rather, becauſe it is 
wholly omitted by lord Clarendon, Echard, and every other hiſto- 
ran of thoſe times that we have ſeen, 


Gentlemen, 


\ \ HEN I directed that ſummons ſhould be ſent out for your 
meeting here this day, my principal end was, that I might 

rive you thanks for the great forwardneſs and expreſſions you have 
made of your affections to me ſince I came into this county; and 
to aſſure you, that as the whole kingdom hath great reaſon to value 
you exceedingly for it, ſo I ſhall be very unſatisfied, till I have 
found ſome way to fix a mark of favour and eſtimation upon this 
county and this people, which may tell poſterity how good ſubjects 
you have been, and how much gentlemen ; and I am confident the 
memory of it will grow up with my ſons too in a juſt acknow- 
edzment. This was the moſt I intended to ſay to you; but there 
$ an unquiet ſpirit abroad, which every day throws in new acci- 
dents to diſturb and confound the public peace. How I was dri- 
ren from London, when I choſe this place for my ſafety, is fo no- 
torious that all men know it, who know any thing. ith what 
range violences and indignities I have been purſued fince I came 
lither, needs no other — — than Sir John Hotham's behaviour 
it Hull, who is now arrived to that inſolence, that he will not ſuf- 
fer his treaſon to be confined longer within the walls, but makes 
allies out of the town upon his fellow-ſubjeCts, drowns their lands, 
wras and plunders their houſes, murders, and with unheard-of 
A a 2 cruelties, 
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Cruelties, torments their perſons ; and this with ſo much delight 
that he would not have the patience to wait what anſwer ſhould be 
lent to my juſt demands, though in that reſpect I engaged myſelf to 
forbear to uſe any violence, and keep my word]; but choſe the night 
before that came (as if he well knew what anſwer I was to receive) 
to act thoſe outrages. | 

You ſee the ſad effects of fears and jealouſies, the miſeries they 
have produced; no man can tell you the leaſt; good they have 
brought forth, or the leaſt evil they have prevented. What 
inconvenience my preſence hath been here, what diſturbance it 
hath brought upon the public, or grievance upon any private per. 
fon, yourſelves are beſt judges. And whatever ſcandal ſome men 
have been pleaſed to caſf upon the Cavaliers, (which they intend 
ſhall reach all my retinue, and by degrees ſhall involve all gen- 
tlemen) I am confident there hath not been any eminent diſorder 
or damage befallen any man, by any perſon of my train, or under Nou pre 
my protection. your ov 

Jam ſure my directions have been very ſtrict in that point, and Nnuſque 
if they had not been obſerved, I think J ſhould have heard of it by promiſe 
nearer complaints than from London. I pray God the ſame care {Wlipeedily 
may be taken there : I am ſure it hath not been, uſe, pri 

Now, to give you the fulleſt teſtimony of my affection to yum H 
and the peace of this county, and to ſhew you that no proveca- 
tion ſhal] provoke me to make this place to be a ſeat of war, I have {Wſpttendar 
for your ſakes paſſed over the conſiderations of honpur ; and, not- Wvbich n 
withſtanding the reproaches every day laid on me, laid no ſiege to fre not} 
that place, that they may not have the leaſt pretence of doing you ſrvatio! 
miſchief ; but reſolve, by God's help, to recover Hull ſome other iſe! the ſi 
way; for that I will ever fit down under ſo bold and inexcuſable a tt it is 
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treaſon, no honeſt man can imagine. But it ſeems other men are WM For th 
not of my mind, but reſolve to make a war at your own doors, en, unc 
whatſoeyer you do, or I ſuffer. To what purpoſe elſe is their new {Wnolly t 
general armed with an authority to kill and deſtroy all my good Wn it. 
ſubjects : their levies of horſe and foot, ſome whereof are on their 

march towards you with cannon mounted; and the ſending o A few 


many new ſoldiers into Hull, when there is no approach made to- Nich w 
wards it, but to ſally out and commit rapine, and, by degrees, to ome to 
pour out an army upon you. In this I muſt aſk your advice what {Wind the | 
you would do for yourſelves, and what you would have me do for 
you? You ſee how I am ſtript of my navy at fea, which is em- 
ployed againſt me; of my forts and towns at land, which are filled 
with armed men to deſtroy me; my money and proviſions of my 
houſe taken from me, and all my good ſubjects forbid and thieat- 
cned if they come near me, that I may, by famine or ſolitarineß, 
be compelled to yield to the moſt diſhonourable propoſitions, and 
| to 
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co put myſelf and children into the hands of a few malignant per- 
ſons, who have entered into a combination to deſtroy us ; and all 
this done under pretence of a truſt repoſed by the people. How far 
you are from committing any ſuch truſt, moſt of the perſons truſt- 
ed by you, and your own expreſſions of duty to me, hath manifeſt. 
ed to all the world; how far the whole kingdom is from avowing 
ſuch a truſt, hath already in a great meaſure, and I doubt not will 
more every day appear, by the profeſſions of every county; for 1 
am wholly caſt upon the affections of my people, and have no hope 
but in the bleſſing and aſſiſtance of God, the juſtneſs of my cauſe, 
and the love of my ſubjects to recover what is taken from me and 
them; for I may juſtly ſay they are equal loſers with me. 

Gentlemen, f deſire you to conſider what courſe 1s to be taken 
for your own ſecurity from the excurſions from Hull, and the vio- 
lence which threatens you from thence; I will aſſiſt you any way 
you propoſe. Next I deſire you out of the public proviſion, or 
your own private ſtore, to furniſh me with ſuch a number of arms, 
muſquets, and corſlets, as you may conveniently ſpare, which I do 
promiſe to ſee fully repaid to you. Theſe arms I deſire may be 
ſpeedily delivered to the cuſtody of my lord mayor of York for my 
uſe, principally from thoſe parts, which, by reaſon of their diſtance 
from Hull, are leaſt ſubject to the fear of violence from thence. 

And whoſoever ſhall fo furniſh me ſhall be excuſed from their 
attendance and ſervice at muſters, till their arms ſhall be reſtored ; 
which may well be ſooner than I can promiſe or you expect. I de- 
hire nothing of you but what is neceſſary to be done for the pre- 
ervation of God's true religion, the laws of the land, the liberty 
of the ſubject, and the very being of this kingdom of England; 
for it is too evident all theſe are at ſtake. 


ea | 
arc For the compleating my ſon's regiment for the guard of my per- 
„en, under the command of my lord of Cumberland, I refer it 
ew rholly to yourſelves, who have already expreſſed ſuch forwardncls 


in it. 


A few more acts of ſtate occurred before his majeſty left Vork, 
which we ſhall curſorily mention in order as they happened, till we 
come to the laſt; which being a very memorable proclamation, 


hat end the firſt of that kind wherein his majeſty ſhewed himſelf re- 
for {Wvived to fight, and bearing date from hence, muſt find a place in 
m- Wour annals. 

led WY © By the king. A proclamation for the ſuppreſſing of the pre- 


ent rebellion, under the command of Robert earl of Eſſex, and 

de gracious offer of his majeſty's free pardon to him, and all ſuch 

f his adherents, as ſhall within fix days after the date hereof lay 

own their arms. Given at our court at Yerk, Auguſi q, 1642.” 
(e 


By 


2 
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« By the king. A proclamation declaring his majeſty's expre; 
command, that no Popiſh recuſant, nor any other, who ſhall re. 
fuſe to take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, ſhall ſerve hin 
in his army; and that the ſoldiery commit no rapines upon the 
people, but be fitly provided of neteffaries for their money, —At 
the court of York, Auguſt 10, 1642,” | 

« His majeſty's declaration to all his loving ſubjects concerning 
the proceedings of this preſent parliament, York, Auguſt 12.” 

« His majeſty's malle to the houſe of commons from the court 
at York, Augu/t 12, 1642.“ * 


By the KING. 
HERE AS divers perſons, bearing an inward hatred an] 


malice againſt our perſons and government, and ambitious 
of rule and places of preferment and command, have raiſed an army, 
and are now traiterouſly and rebelliouſly (though under the ſpe. 
cious pretence of our royal name and authority, and of the defence 
of our perſon and parliament) marching in battle array again 
us their liege lord and ſovereign, contrary to their duty and al. 
legiance; whereby the common peace is likely to be wholly 
deſtroyed, and this flouriſhing kingdom in danger to periſh under 
the miſeries of a civil war, if the malice and rage of theſe perſons 
be not inſtantly reſiſted. And as we do and muſt rely on Almighty 
God (the protector and defender of his anointed) to defend us 
and our good people againſt the malice and pernicious deſigns of 
theſe men, tending to the utter ruin of our perſons, the true Pro- 
teſtant religion, the laws eſtabliſhed, the property and liberty of 
the ſubject, and the very being of parliaments ; ſo we doubt not 
but our good people will in this neceſſity contribute unto us, 
with all alacrity and cheerfulneſs, their aſſiſtance in their perſons, 
ſecvants, and money, for the ſuppreſſing of the ſame rebellion: 
and herein we cannot but with much contentment of heart ac- 
knowledge the love and affection of our ſubjects of our county of 
York, and divers other counties, in their free and ready aſſiſlance 
of us, which we ſhall never forget, and our poſterity will, as we 
hope, ever remember for their good. 

Nevertheleſs, in this our extreme neceflity, though we have 
been moſt unwilling, we are informed for our moſt juſt anc ne- 
ceflary defence, again to call and invite them and all other of our 
ſubjects of the true Proteſtant religion, reſiding on the north fide 
of Trent, or within 20 miles ſouthward thereof, whoſe hearts God 
Almighty ſhall touch with a true ſenſe and apprehenſion of our 
ſufferings, and the ill uſe which the contrivers and fomenters of 
this rebellion have made of our clemency and defire of peace, tha! 


according to their allegiance, and as they tender the ſafety of = 
perſon, 
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. Wl ;ccln, the property of their eſtates, their juſt liberties, the true 
n WE Proteſtant religion, and privileges of parliament, and indeed the 
very being of parliaments, they attend our perſon upon Monday 
the 22d of this inſtant Auguſt, at our town of Nottingham, where 
and when we intend to erect our ee in our juſt and ne- 
eſſary defence, and whence we reſolve to advance forward for the 
ſuppreſſion of the ſaid rebellion, and the protection of our good 
ſubjects amongſt them, from the burden of the ſlavery and inſo- 
lence under which ey cannot but groan till they be relieved by us, 

And we likewiſe call and invite all our ſubjects of the true Pro. 
teſtant religion, in the remorter parts of this our kingdom, to whom 
notice of this our proclamation cannot fo ſoon arrive, that with all 
ſpeed poſſible, as they tender the fore - named conſiderations, they 
attend our perſon in ſuch place as we ſhall then happen to encamp. 
And ſuch of our ſaid ſubjects as ſhall come unto us (either to our 
aid town of Nottingham, or to any other place where we ſhall en- 
camp) armed and arrayed with horſe, piſtols, muſkets, pikes, corſlets, 
horſes for dragoons, or other fitting arms and furniture, we ſhall 
take them into our pay, ſuch of them excepted who ſhall be will- 
ing as volunteers to ſerve us in this our neceſſity without pay. 
And whoſoever ſhall, in this our danger and neceſſity, ſupply us 
either by gift, or loan of money, or plate, for this our neceſſar 
defence, (wherein they are alſo ſo nearly concerned) we ſhall, as 
ſoon as God ſhall enable us, repay whatſoever is lent, and upon all 
occaſions remember and reward thoſe of our good ſubjects accord- 
ing to the meaſure of their love and affections to us and their 
country. 

Given at our court at York, the 12th day of Augujt, in the 18th 

year of our reign, 1042. 
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God fave the KING. 


| of After a ſtay of five months king Charles left York, in order to 
ice WereRt the ſtandard-royal at Nottingham. Mr. Echard ſays it would 
we {have been much mor: for the king's ſervice, if the ſtandard had 
deen firſt erected at York, as having moſt of the northern counties 
we Wit his devotion. And it had been A but that the northern gent 
ne- erſuaded the king that the people's fears were very great, left 
our their country ſhould be made a ſeat of war, judging wrongly that 
de Nude war would be no where but with the king's army. But, after 
> ome recollection, when the time of the king's departure drew near, 
our Ney conſidered that the garriſon of Hull would be a thorn in their 
of des; that there were ſeveral perſons of quality and intereſt in the 
hat Neountry diſaffected to his majeſty's ſervice ; that a member of the 
our N bouſe of commons had declared in a ſpeech concerning York, that 
on, Nr was a mark ſet upon that place; therefore they deſired his ma- 
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jeſty to conſtitute the earl of Cumberland ſupreme commander of 
the country in all military affairs, and appoint Sir Thomas Glem 
ham to ſtay with them, and command thoſe forces the earl ſhoulf 
think neceſſary to raiſe for their defence. In both which his majefy 
readily gratified them. | | 

Two of the principal inſtruments the parliament made uſe d 
to carry on the war in theſe parts, lived in this county, and one i 
our neighbourhood, which were Ferdinando lord Fairfax, of Den- 
ton, and his ſon Sir Thomas Fairfax, of Nunappleton. The f. 
ther has already been mentioned as a warm man againſt the cour, 
by bringing the parliament's meſſage to the king about Hull; 
and the ſon very early began to ſhew his hatred to the royal cauſ 
if we may believe his own words in the ſhort memorial of hi 
life. 

Theſe two gentlemen were almoſt the only perſons of any cons 
ſiderable quality in the county, who were not well diſpoſed to hi 
majeſty, and who were, ſays Echard, influenced by two or thre 
others of inferior rank. The king had once reſolved to have take 
them all priſoners before he left York, which had probably prevents 
ed the miſchiefs that enſued, but was perſuaded from it by the 
gentlemen of the country. + | | 

Upon the king's departure, Sept. 2, the lord mayor ſummoned 
all the citizens, &c. to the Guildhall, where the commiſſion d 
Henry earl of Cumberland was read; and, according to the tengt 
of it, the city was immediately ordered to be put in a poſture 
defence, and ordnance mounted on the gates. 4 

And now a cruel and bloody war began, which we ſhall puri 
no farther than the boundaries of the city will allow us, and in that 
diſtrict ſhall be very careful to let no memorable event on either 
ſide eſcape platicalae notice, few hiſtorians having thought fit to 
tranſmit our affairs to poſterity, g 

At the firſt ſetting out, the gentlemen of both parties were i 
cautious of involving this county in a war, that a treaty was ff 
on foot, and fourteen articles agreed on betwixt them, by and m 
the conſent of Henry earl of Cumberland, lord lieutenant- genen 
of all his. majeſty's forces in the county of York, and Ferdinando 
lord Fairfax. Theſe articles comprehended a ſuſpenſion of all mill 
tary actions and preparations in this county on both ſides, which 
are too long to inſert ; but they were agreed to at Rodwell, Sy 
tember 29, 1642, and ſigned b Henry Bellas fe, William Savils 
Edward Oſborne, John Rami en, Ingram Hopton, and Francs 
Nevile, on the king's party; and Thomas Fairfax, Thomas Male 
verer, William Lifter, William White, John Farrer, and Jou 
Stockdale, of the other party. But this amicable treaty and agree* 
ment was but of ſhort duration. Th 
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The war was entered into briſkly on both ſides, but the rebels 
had much the better of the earl. Sir Thomas Fairfax and captain 
Hotham, ſon to the governor of Hull, had advanced fo far againſt 
York as to fortify TT adcaſter and Wetherby; and had twice re- 
Sir Thomas Glemham in two furious aſſaults he had made 
won their forces in the laſt-mentioned town, 
This made the Yorkſhire gentry ſend to deſire the earl of New. 
alle to come to their aid, who had levied conſiderable forces in 
te north, and he accordingly made a ſpeedy march to the city. 
* November 30, 1642, the earl came to York with an army of 
oo horſe and foot, and ten pieces of ordnance. They were re- 
wired with great joy by the citizens, but eſpecially, ſays a manu- 
pt of that time, by Sir Edward Oſborne and Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, the agents for the reſt of the gentlemen on that ſide of 
te queſtion in theſe parts. 

At the earl of Newcaſtle's arrival, the earl of Cumberland, 
king of too peaceable a diſpoſition for the ſpirits of the Yorkſhire 
pate ſays Sir Thomas Fairfax, . reſigned his commiſſion to him, 
wo ſtaid no longer in York than three days to refreſh his men, 
wd then — out from thence with 4000 horſe and foot, and 
en pieces of ordnance, in order to attack the enemy's intrench- 
ments at Tadcaſter. At the ſame time the lord general ſent his 
Eutenant-general, the earl of Newport, to Wetherby with 2000 
wen, and commiſſion, as ſoon as that place was taken, to come 
ad affift him by falling upon their backs at Tadcaſter. 

The lord general made his attack upon the enemy's works about 
Men o'clock in the forenoon; the enemy had in their trenches 
o men, as our manuſcript ſpeaks, though Sir Thomas ſays only 
Ko, which is ſcarce poſſible; they reſerved their ſhot till the royaliſts 
ame very near them, and then diſpoſed of it to ſo good purpoſe 
Wt they were forced to retire and ſhelter themſelves behind the 
does. The fight continued from the time aforeſaid till four or 
we in the afternoon, with cannon and muſket, without intermiſ- 
bn, Lord Ferdinando, in his letter to the parliament about this 
Won, writes, that, beſides cannon, at leaſt 40,000 muſket-ſhot 
e diſcharged on both ſides in this conflict. Capt. Hotham, at 
beginning of the fight, wrote a letter to the earl of Newport, 

med Will. Newcaſtle, and ſent it by a running foot-boy, to tell 
Wn that though his commiſſion was to come and affiſt him, yet he 
Weht now ſpare his pains, and ſtay till he ſent him orders next 
Wrning. This ſham letter had the deſired effect; for though 
Metherby was relinquiſhed to the parliament's forces before noon, 
2 earl ſtopped his proceedings, and waited for further orders. 

ewport's not coming up, was a great diſcouragement to the lord 
Feral and his forces, who, * continued the attack with 
| great 
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great bravery till five in the afternoon; when their powder a 
match being ſpent, they were obliged to deiift till he had ſeat fy 
a ſupply from York, intending to renew the aſſault next Morning; 
but in the night lord Fairfax drew off his men to Selby and G 
wood, and left the carl free poſſeſſion of the place. I here ven 
Lain on both ſides about 300; but none of note except one ca 


Liſter, who was ſhot in the head by a muſket-bullet *. 
After this, Sheffield, VV akefield, Leeds, Halifax, Bradford,: 


ſeveral other towns and garriſons, againſt the king, were ia {x 
weeks ſpace, by the valour and conduct of the lord general, r 
duced to his majeſty's ſubjection : but, by the various chance d 
war, loſt and won again, ſometimes by one party, and ſo:ting 
by another; and Yorkſhire, in ſpite of all precaution, was f 


ſome years a ſcene of blood and miſery, 

Our city was the chief quarters for the lord general, and oſ 
for his whole army; and was uſually fo full of foldiers, that 5; 
were ſometimes billeted on free quarters in one pariſh, and {cx 
a night happened without quarrels, blood, and murder among t 


men, which the vigilancy of the governor, Sir Thomas Glemhan 


could by no means prevent; and he himſelf was ſeveral time 


danger to be flain, in endeavouring to appeaſe theſe contentin 
mutinies. At this time alſo all the gaols in the city were full 
priſoners, and ſome other places made uſe of for that occaſion; 


one time there were 380 priſoners in the caſtle; in Davy 


100; in Merchant's-hall 108; who by cloſe confinement, wants 
victuals, &c. were put into raging fevers; in which unhappy cm 


dition ſeveral of them became their own ex=cutioners. 

About this time a pamphlet was publiſhed at York by the h 
general, intitled, I Declaration of his Excellency the Earl of Ne 
. caſtle, in Anſwer to the Aſperſtons caſt upon him by the Lord Faitt 


in his Warrant bearing Date, Feb. 2, 1642, printed at York| 


Stephen Bulkly, by ſpecial Command. 


- 


In this pamphlet the earl, in a very handſome manner, and ne 


vous ſtyle, anſwers all the objections and aiperſions which the |: 
Fairfax had thrown on him; as having raiſed an army of Papit 
and with thoſe invaded, robbed, and plundered this county, ki 


ing and deſtroying religious Proteſtant ſubjects, impriſoning a 


baniſhing God's holy miniſters; all which the earl endeavours 


vi 


'* In Thoreſby's Ducatus Le:d. there is a remarkable inſtance of filial affefion 
lating to this gentleman, as follows: “ William Liſter, Eſq; ſlain at Tadcaſte 
„ the civil wars. His fon paſſing through that place many years after, had 
c curioſity to inquire where his father was buried; and finding the ſexton dig 
in the choir, he ſhewed him a ſkull juſt dug up, which he averred to be his fathe 
The ſkull, upon handling, was found to have a bullet in it; which teſtimony 
« the truth of the ſexton's words ſo ſtruck the fon, that he ſickened at the Gigi! 
it, and died ſoon after,” | 
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nde off. This declaration, with the anſwer to it again by the 
ord Fairfax, are extant in Ruſhworth, and, were they not too 
olix, ſhould find a place in theſe annals; for, in our opinion, 
othing could give a juſter notion of each party's pretenuons to 
onour, honeſty, and the juſtice of their cauſe, than may be found 
1 them: and we believe the reader will ſay, when he has read them, 
hat their pens and ſwords carried equal ſhirpneſs; the former hav- 
nz as little remorſe in deſtroying each other's characters, as the 
ater their perſons. 

Feb. 22, 1642. News came to York of the queen's ſafe land- 
ing at Bridlington-key, under convoy of ſeven Dutch men of war, 
tom Helvoet-fluice; and on the 7th of March following the lay 
t Malton, and the next day entered York with three coaches, 
ſcorted by the lord general, with eight troops of horſe and fifteen 
ompanies of foot. She was met on [Ie worth-moor by the lord 
mayor, aldermen, &c. and great multitudes of citizens, with all 
poible demonſtrations of joy. 

March , 1642, the ammunition brought by the queen, conſiſt- 


of thirty-ſix pieces of braſs and two of iron ordnance, with 


ſmall arms for 10,000 men, F@rrived at York in 500 carts, which 
ſtores, with three mortar-pieces, were laid up in the common-hall. 
At this time the city was every where ſtrongly fortified, and above 
twenty cannon, great and ſmall, were planted about it. 1 wo 
cannon were upon Old Bayle ; one at the Fryers; two ſling- pieces, 
and one ſmall drake, in three or four barks which croſſed the river 
in a breaſt near the Crane-houſe ; two at Micklegate- bar, two at 
Monk-bar, and two at Walmgate-bar, out of which laſt a ſtrong 
bulwark was erected, At ſeveral lane- ends within the city, ditches 


ad banks were made and caſt up, with hogſheads filled with earth 


for barricadoes. By the general's orders the magiſtrates were to 

ind 800 men to work daily at the repairs of the walls, and fecur- 

ing the ditches of the city; and they had likewiſe 800 more out of 
de county to help them. This muſt be a vaſt expence, and fall 
heavy upon every particular inhabitant ; when beſides, adds the 

QT writer of a manuſcript, each citizen paid two pounds a month, 
88 that maintained a man in arms, towards proviſion for the army; 
nd if their own ſervants bore not their arms, it colt 5s. a-week 
br one to bear them; add to this, 6s, a-month for firing at the 
yeral guards in the city, with two, three, or four ſoldiers billeted 
upon free billet in a houſe, which made their cafe very deplorable. 
The earl of Montroſs, who will be ever famous in hiſtory, hav- 

ing deſerted the coven-nters cauſe, came with the lord Ogilvy and 

120 horſe, and preſented himſelf to the queen at Vork. He in- 
formed her majeſty with the covenanters preparations to invade 
England, and that they would in a very little time bring a great 
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army into it. The marquis of Hamilton came alſo hither to ſalu kindred, 
the queen, and, by his arts, refuted Montroſs's aſſertions, And we « 
prayed her majeſty to give no credit to one fo vain and yours iſt in th 
which ſhe unhapppily inclined to. Sir Hugh Cholmley, governg ceedingly 
of Scarbrough caſtle, with 300 men, came to the queen at York our maje 
returning to his obedience to his ſovereign. The two Hothans he rebels 
ſeemed alſo to attempt it, but unfortunately. So dangerous rebel. iſ(cubt, pu 
lion is, ſays our authority, that it often ruins thoſe that would . Wl And ou 
turn again to their duty. s the gre 
The queen ſtaid eight weeks in York, as ſome write; but by; willingly | 
printed paper, it appears ſhe reſided near three months in York, Wl Dated 
The paper bears this title : | 


Notwit 

To the Queen's moſt excellent majeſ/ly, dare of b 

The humble petition of the nobility and gentry of the county em Yor 
York, and is thus worded : ody eo. 

Mpft gracious Queen, E ee. 

E the nobility and gentry of the county of York, hav. Nuinent ſ 

ing always found your majeſty's moſt gracious and con- We mi 

ſtant affection and aſſiſtance to reſtore the peace of the kingdom Ns a rem 
in general, and of this county in particular, (for which we ſhall Nature ext 
never be wanting in our loyal endeavours and ſervice to your iſt their m 
ſacred majeſty) do in all humility, and in the behalf of all his ma- Whnleſs freſ 
Jeſty's well- affected ſubjects in this county, crave of your majeſty, Niue ſent 
that now, in our greateſt and moſt preſſing neceſſities, your ms Mikroviſions, 
jeſty will graciouſly continue to contribute your care and protection NVœioner ſh 


his note 
edited, | 
any plac 
Arno 10 
ood, Si 


to us and theſe northern parts. And we, ſeriouſly conſidering the 

reat benefit to his majeſty's affairs, that all helps be applied to the 
ting theſe northern counties in peace, and that the rebels in this 
and other neighbouring counties are of more conſideration and 
danger than formerly; and that if a diſaffected party in the king- 


dom of Scotland ſhould invade theſe parts (which we know is nov Wl. Thw: 
earneſtly endeavoured by ſome ill inſtruments, and fearing the le- Ne mar 
ſening of our forces here will be a great advantage to them therein) x, havin 
before the rebels of this county be reduced, the work will be of Wlinz's for 


as great danger to us and the whole kingdom as can be imagined: Whcept ſuc 


we do therefore moſt humbly crave that we may receive comfort Wil 19, 

and encouragement by aſſurance from your TT, that you will tered E 
not in your ſacred perſon depart, or carry any forces from us, until Mhited fore 
it pleaſe God the peace of this county be in a more recovering and ſer, were 
ſettled condition; which will be a gracious expreſſion of your ma- Wccious, 1 
jeſty's wiſdom and tender care of theſe northern parts, and have 2 Wer 5000 
greater impreſſion on the hearts of ſuch forces as, being to wait on Wild tran; 
your majeſty's ſacred perſon, may leave their natural countries, Wh divide 


kindred, 
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kindred, and friends in a more hopeful and happy way of ſecurity, 
And we do moſt heartily make our proteſtations to your majeſty, 
that in this our deſire of your majelty's ſtay with us, we are ex- 
ceedingly moved by the apprehenſion we have of great hazard to 
your majeſty's perſon in your journey to the king, it being certain 
the rebels ſouthward have diſpoſed their forces dangerouſly, and we 
doubt, purpoſely, to hinder your majeſty's paſſage. 

And our royal ſovereign's and your majeſty's fafety and honour 
is the greateſt earthly bleſſing we can enjoy, for which we ſhall 
willingly engage our deareſt lives and fortunes, 

Dated Fune 1, 1643. And ever pray, &c, 


Notwithſtanding this, and the juſt apprehenſion the queen might 
have of being impeded in her paſſage, ſhe reſolutely ſet forward 
tom York, June 6, 1643, to meet the king, guarded by a ſtrong 
ody of horſe and foot, under the conduct of the valiant earl of 
lewcaſtle. The general ſafely conveyed her majeſty to the king; 
br which piece of excellent conduct, as well as other his moſt 

minent ſervices, his majeſty created him a marquis. | 
We muſt not omit that, whilſt the queen ſtaid in York, there 
ns a remarkable inſtance of her majeſty's generoſity and good 
ature extended to the priſoners of war in this city : for being told 
their miſerable condition, and that their wounds would not heal 
nleſs freſh victuals were allowed them, ſhe out of her private 
uſe ſent them 20l. beſides ordering them a great quantity of 
wviſions, and getting an order alſo from the general that each 
riſoner ſhould have threepence a-day allowed for his maintenance. 
his note is taken from a manuſcript of thoſe times, and may be 
edited, becauſe the anonymous writer of it ſhews himſelf, in 
any places, apparently againſt the king and royal cauſe, | 
Anno 1644 proved a buſy year both in this city and neighbour- 
bod. Sir Thomas Glemham was ftill governor of York, and 
l. Thwaites deputy-governor, both under the command of the 
rave marquis of Newcaſtle, the lord general. Sir Thomas Fair- 
x, having gained a conſiderable victory at Selby againſt the 
ng's forces, thought of nothing now but bringing the city to 
cept ſuch terms as he ſhould be pleaſed to give it. Accordingly, 
pril 19, he ſent to Leſley the Scotch general, who had juſt then 
tered England with a great army, to meet, and, with their 
ted forces, undertake the ſiege of York. Theſe forces, how- 
er, were not thought ſufficient to inveſt the city; for being 
ious, the north ſide continued open, and the marquis having 
or 5000 horſe in it, by the help of a bridge over the river 
bud tranſport them to either ſide, and fall upon any quarter he 
divided from the reſt : it was therefore thought fit that — 
car 
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earl of Mancheſter with his army, out of the aſſociated counties, 
ſhould advance to the others aſſiſtance. Accordingly the ex 
came up, and he in perſon, with about 600 foot and 100 hort, 
and 12 field - pieces, were placed and quartered near Bootham-hy, 
and on the north iide of it towards Clifton, 

The city was now cloſely beleagured by an army, conſiſting 
in all of *40,000 me, under the command of the three afore. 
mentioned generals. What had been done before Mancheſter 
came up, was only a kind of blockade, and ſome light ſkirmiſhes; 
but now, being begirt much cloſer than before, ſeveral batteries 
were erected againſt the city, particularly one on a hill near Waln. 
gate-bar, where four pieces of cannon played almoſt inceſſant 
on the tower, caſtle, and town: nor were they idle from within, 
but in one day beſtowed above 100 great ſhot from their ſeveral 
platforms on the beitegers* works. 

The beſieged having fired the ſuburbs in moſt parts about the 
city, and drawn their people into the tou n, the beſiegers endea- 
voured to quench it, and preſerve the houſes for their ſhelter, 
Hereupon ſeveral hot {kirmiſhes enſued. Mancheſter's forces ſel 
on near Walmgate- bar, and took St. Nicholas's church, but were 
ſoon obliged to retire ; the Scots alſo about Micklegate-bar took 
and carried off a booty of cattle which were conveying to the city, 
The beſieged made ſeveral gallant ſallies, but were ſtill beat back 
with like courage Every day, ſays Ruſhworth, produced ſom? 
notable action: and he ſeems to lament they were not journalized 
by any hand that ever he ſaw, which makes him leſs particular in 
the deſcription of this than many leſs remarkable fieges in the war, 

All the hopes the loyal party in the city had to be reſcued fron 
their enemies was in prince Rupert; who, after he had raiſed the 
ſiege of Newark with great loſs to the parliament, made what haſte 
he could to do the like for York. In the mean-time the lorl 
general thought fit to amuſe the commanders of the rebels, with 
ſpecious ſhews of treating about the rendition of the city, and 
ſent a letter, dated June 8, to the earl of Leven, in theſe words: 


My Lord, 


Cannot but admire that your lordſhip has ſo near beleggured this 
city on all fides, made batteries againſt it, and ſo near approached 

to it, without ſignifying what your intentions are, and what qu 
deſire or expett, which is contrary to the rules of all military diſcipline 
and cujloms of war ; —_— { have thought fit to remonſ/lrate this 
mu'h to your lordſhip, to the end that your lordſhip may fignify you 
intentions and reſolutions therein, and receive ours. And ſo I reman, 
my lord, Your lordſhip's humble ſervant, 
York, June 8, 1644. WILLIAM NEWCASTLE, 
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To which Leſley returned this anſwer from Fulford the fame day: 


My Lord, | 

AT this diſtance T ſhall not d iſpute with your lerdſtip points of 

military diſcipline, nor the practice of captains in ſuch caſes; 
et to give your lordſhip fat faction in that your letter defires from 
me, your lordſhip may take notice that I have drawn my forces ( efore 
this city with intention to reduce it to the obedience of king and par- 
lament; whereunto if your lordſhip ſtall ſpeedily conform, it may ſave 
, fiufron of much innocent blood, whereof 1 wiſh your lordjuip to 
be no leſs ſparing than 1 am, who re/! 

Your Lordihip's moſt humble ſervant, 
| LEVEN. 


The lord Fairfax, and afterwards the earl of Mancheſter, re- 
: Wl ceived letters from the marquis to the ſame effect, and finding 
that he was willing to treat about the rendition, the three generals 
met on the gth of June in the night, and expreſſed their readineſs 
to enter into it, General Lefley named for commiſſioners the earl 
of Lindſey and the lord Humbee; the lord Fairfax named Sir 
William F airfax and col. White ; and the earl of Mancheſter named 
col, Ruſſel and col. Hammond; but withal ſignified to the marquis, 
that they were unwilling to yield to a ceſſation from hoſtilities in 
any part but the place appointed for treaty, The marquis, after 
two days delay, ſent the generals this anſwer : 


My Lords, 

7 Have received your lordſbips letter, with the names of the com- 
miſſioners appointed by your lordſbips; but ſince your lordſhips 
have declared in your letter to allow a ceſſation of arms only on that 
fide of the town during the time of the treaty, I find it not fit for 
me to incline to it on thoſe conditions; and had returned your lordſhips 
this anſwer long before this time, if ſome weighty matters had not 
retarded my affairs in that particular. I am, my lords, 
Your lordſhips 
York, June 11, 1644. Moſt humble ſervant, 
WILL. NEWCASTLE. 


The next day the three generals ſent the following- ſummons, 
directed to the marquis: 

WE the generals of the army raiſed for the king and parliament, 

and now employed in this expedition againſt York, that no fur- 

ther effuſion of blood be occaſioned, and that the city of York and in- 

babitants may be preſerved from ruin, do hereby require your lrd- 


ſhip to ſurrender the ſaid city to us, in the name and for the uſe of the 


king 
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ting and parliament, within the ſpace of twenty-four hours after tj, 
receipt hereof ; which if you refuſe to do, the inconveniences enſuing 
upon your refuſal muſt be required at your lordſbip's hands ; ſeeing 
our intentions are not for blood, or  deftru#tion of towns, cities, er 
countries, unleſs, all other means being uſed, we be neceſſitated there. 
unto, which ſhall be contrary to the minds and hearts of, my lord, 
Your excellency's moſt humble ſervants, 
| LEVEN, 
June 12, 1644. MANCHESTER, 
7 FAIRFAX, 

The marquis's anſwer the following day, directed to all the three 
generals, ran thus: | | 


My Lords, | 
Have received a letter from your lordſhips, dated Yefterday, abut 
four o'clock this afternoon, wherein I am required to ſurrenty 
the city to your lordſhips in twenty-four hours after the receipt; bu 
I know your lordſhips are too full of honour to expect the ſurrender. 
ing the city upon a command, and upon ſo ſhort an advertiſement t 
me, who have the king's commiſſion to keep it, and where there an 
fo many generous perſons, and men of honour, quality, and fortune 
concerned in it. But, truly, I conce:ve this ſaid demand high eng) 
to have been exatted from the meaneſt governor of any of hi 
majeſly's garriſons; and your lordſhips may be pleaſed to know, that | 
expect propoſitwns to proceed from your lordſhips as becomes perſms of 
honour to give and receive from one another. If your lordſhips there- 
fore think fit to propound honourable and reaſonable terms, and agru 
upon a general ceſſation from all acts of ho/tility during the time of the 
treaty, then your lordſhips may receive ſuch ſatisfattion therein a 
may be expetted from perſons f honour, aud ſuch as defire to avid 
the effuſion of Chriſlian blood, or deſiruction C cities, towns, and 
countries, as any whatever ; yet will not ſpare their own lives, rather 
than to live in the leaft ſtain of diſhonour. And ſo deffring you 
lordſbips reſolutions, I remain Your lordſhips | 
Rok Moſt humble ſervant, 
WILL. NEWCASTLE. 


> 


York, June 13, 1 644. | 


Fune 14 the generals yielded to a complete ceſſation during the 
treaty; and thereupon the commiſſioners meeting, thoſe for the 
* offered the following propoſitions: . 

That the city ſhould be rendered in twenty days if no relief 
come. 

II. That the marquis, with all his officers and ſoldiers, ſhall 
depart with colours flying, drums beating, match lighted, a 
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their arms, &c. to be conveyed where they pleaſe, and not to be 


forced to march above eight miles a-day; and that they have liberty 


to ſtay forty days for ſettling or conveying to other places ſuch 
goods as they ſhall not be able to carry with them, 

III. That no oath, &c. be adminiſtered to any of them, farther 
than is warranted by the known laws; and that the gentry have 
liberty to go to their own houſes, and be protected from violence, 
and not queſtioned for what they have done; and that the townſmen 
may enjoy all privileges as before, and not queſtioned for what they 
have done; that the garriſon placed here be only Lorkſhiremen. 

IV. That all the churches be kept from profanation : that divine 
ſervice be performed therein as formerly : that the revenues belong 
to the officers as they have done : that the prebendaries continue in 
their prebends according to the laws; and that all other eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſons have liberty to depart and ſerve God, and enjoy their 
eſtates without diſturbance. 

V. Laſtly, That hoſtages be given, and that Clifford's tower 
(the chief fort in the city) be kept by the king's party till the articles 
are performed, 0 

Ruſhworth ſays, that the beſiegers commiſſioners expreſſed great 
diſlike at the haughtineſs of theſe propoſitions, and, after long 
debate upon them, three of the chief were ſent by the reſt to lay 
them before the generals. In about two hours they returned, and 
brought a paper with them, in which were theſe, v1z. That York, 
with all the arms, &c. in and about the ſame, be delivered up for 
the uſe of the king and parliament on the conditions following: 

I. That the ſoldiers go to their own homes, and carry with 


them their clothes and money (not exceeding fourteen days pay) 


and have ſafe conduct, promiting hereafter not to take arms again 
the parliament or Proteſtant religion. 

II. That the ordinary inhabitants be protected from violence, 
and have the ſame free trade as others under protection of king 
and parliament ; and that none be quartered here except thoſe ap- 
pointed for the garriſon. | 

III. That the officers have liberty to go to their own homes 
with ſwords and horſes, and to carry their apparel and money, not 
exceeding one month's pay ; and any officer recommended by the 
marquis ſhall have a paſs to go beyond ſea, promiſing not to ſerve 
aanſt the parliament and Proteſtant religion. 

IV. That the gentry and other inhabitants of the county, now 
reliding at York, may go to their own homes, and ' be protected 
from violence. A poſitive anſwer to be returned to theſe propos 
itions by three of the clock to-morrow afternoon. _ 495] 


Theſe conditions, ſo widely different from the other, were re- 
ſented by the commiſſioners for the city; who, ſays Ruſhworth;. 
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were ſo far from accepting of them, that they refuſed to carry ; 
copy of them to the marquis; but next morning Leſley ſent one by 
a drum, to which the marquis returned the following anſwer : * 


My Lord, 
{Hove peruſed the conditions and demands your lordſhip ſent ; but 

when I conſidered the many profeſſions oo; demands made to avid 
the effuſion of Chriſtian blood,” I did admire-to ſee ſuch Propefiin 
from your lordſpips, conceiving this not the way to it; for I cant 
ſuppoſe that your lordſhips do imagine that perſons of honour can en- 
deſcend to any of theſe propoſitions, and ſo remain, my lord, 

Tour lordihip's 
Moſt humble ſervant, 
WILL. NEWCASTLE, 


Upon the receipt of this letter the ceſſation expired, and the 
three generals renewed their aſſaults upon the city on all ſides with 
double vigour. Mancheſter's forces had undermined St, Mary's 
tower at the north-eaſt corner of the Manor, and col. Crayford, : 
Scotchman, who commanded that quarter, ſprung the mine, which 
took effect, quite demoliſhed the tower, and buried a great many 
men and women in the ruins: after this he attempted to ſtorm the 
city with his forces, having made another breach in the wall by 
cannon lower down in Marygate; which entering, they ſcaled two 
or three other walls, and took poſſeſſion of the Manor. This 
happened to be Trinity Sunday, when moſt of the commanders 
for the city were at the cathedral; the violent exploſion occaſioned 
by ſpringing the mine, ſufficiently alarmed them, and each man 
ran to his poſt to watch the conſequence. In the mean-time 2 
party of the garriſon went out by a private fally-port in the city 
walls, entered the Manor, and cut off the only way the eneniy had 
to retreat: upon which a ſmart rencounter enſued ; the rebels ſtood 
the conflict ſome time in the bowling- green; but 50 of them be- 
ing killed, the reſt, being about 250, threw down their arms and 
. ſubmitted. On the garriſon's ſide were ſlain Sir Philip Byron and 
col. Huddleſton, with Mr. Samuel Brearey, an alderman's fon ot 
this city, the captain of a company of 250 volunteer citizens. 

From this to June 24, no ſtriking accident happened, but ſmall 
ſkirmiſhes and cannon conſtantly playing to and from the city both 
night and day. On the 24th of June aforeſaid, about four in tht 
morning, a commanded party of about 600 fallied out from Monk- 
bar, _ furiouſly aſſaulted the earl of Mancheſter's quarters; but, 
after a ſharp conflit, were driven-back with loſs. . 

The ſiege continued with all poſſible yigour, and ſeveral bold 
ttempts were made by the beſiegers, whoſe attacks were as bravely 


York, June 15, 1644. 
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repulſed by the beſieged. The very women in the city underwent 
great danger and fatigue in doing all that laid in their power, and, 
as far as modeſty would permit, put on manly courage for the 
defence of it. The line of circumvallation now cut off all deal 
ings with the country, which made freſh proviſions ſell at a high 
rate: mutton ſold at 16s. per quarter; beef at 48. a ſtone; a pi 
at 7s. a hen at 48. eggs at 3d. a- piece; fre;h butter was 28. 15 
2 pound; and oatmeal at 2s. 8d. a peck; yet being fo long ap- 
prized of the ſiege, ſuch a quantity of ſalt proviſions and grain 
was laid in by the lord general, that there was no ſcarcity of either, 
and all ſorts of liquors were plentiful enough. 

une 30, towards evening, the generals of the parliament's 
forces had notice that prince Rupert, with an army of 20, ooo 
men, was advancing, and would quarter that night at Knareſbro' 
and Boroughbridge, within eighteen miles of Vork: whereupon, 
not thinking themſelves able to fight him and continue the ſiege, 
they reſolved to riſe. Accordingly, July 1, they drew off from 
their trenches without loſs, and marched to a great moor, five or 
lix miles diſtant, called Marſton- moor, and there drew up, ex- 
pecting the prince would make that his way to York : but his high- 
neſs cauſed only a party of horſe to face the enemy at Skipbridge, 
where they might ſecure their retreat over the Ouſe, at Nun- 
rnonkton; and keeping the reſt of his army on that fide, left them 
aut night in the foreſt of Galtres, whilſt he with about 200 horſe 
de on to the city. 
1 At Vork the prince muſt needs be a moſt welcome gueſt, and, 
had he not hurried his affairs too precipitately, might not only 
dave relieved the city, but eſtabliſhed the royal cauſe on a baſis too 
ſtrong for rebellion to ſhake. Upon calling a council of war the 
' WH marquis delivered his opinion to the prince, that he ſhould not yet 
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d attempt any thing upon the enemy, for he had certain intelligence 

| 0 gen 
of ſome diſcontent among the generals, and that they were relolved 
1 {2 divide, Beſides, he expected in two days col. Clavering with 

| ; {WJ -bove 3000 men from the north, and 2000 drawn out of ſeveral 


garriſons. 
F Notwithſtanding this the prince had not the good fortune to 
lien to the marquis's advice; but alledging that he had a letter 
from his majeſty, then at Oxford, with a poſitive aud abſolute 
command to fight the enemy, he thought it his duty to obey it. 
To which the marquis replied, © That he was ready and willing 
to obey the prince in all things, no otherways than if his 22 
was there in perſon himſelf.” And though ſeveral of his friends 
F adviſed the marquis not to engage in battle, becauſe the command, 
a5 they ſaid, was taken from him; yet that noble lord anſwered, 
e That 
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© That happen what would he would not ſhun the fight, having no 
other ambition than to live and die a faithful ſubject, to his ma. 


jeſty.” . 
: Whether the prince had ſuch a command from the king, or his 
own raſhneſs urged him to fight, is uncertain, However, on the 
2d of July he marched out of York with his whole army, and his 
van, conſiſting of 5000 horſe, came up with the rebels before 
they had drawn their forces out of the moor. Upon this their 
whole army made a ſtand, and drew back both foot and carriages 
with all ſpeed, finding that the prince was reſolved to fight them, 
Both parties were now buſy in drawing up their men, and the par- 
liamentarians, finding the prince had poſſeſſed himſelf of great part 
of the moor, were obliged to range theirs in a large held of rye at 
Marſton town-end, where their pioneers made way to extend their 
wings. This being a riſing | "tran the prince {int a party to 
diſlodge them, but they were driven back, and that corn- field con- 
tinued in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. Their right wing was placed 
Juſt by Marſton town-ſide, the town on their right hand fronting 
the eaſt; and as their foot and horſe came up, they formed their 
battalia and left wing, endeavouring to gain as much to the left 
as they could; ſo that at laſt their army fronted to the moor 
from Marſton to Tockwith, being a mile and a half in length, 
The number of the parliament's forces were ſomewhat more than 
the king's, according to Sir T. Fairfax. Their right wing of horſe 
was commanded by him, conſiſting of eighty troops, being his 
own and part of the Scotch horſe; the main battalia by his father 
lord Ferdinando, who alſo commanded the foot towards the right 
wing, conſiſting of all his own infantry, and two brigades of Scots 
for a reſerve. Towards the left general Leſley commanded with 
the reſt of the Scottiſh forces; two brigades of the earl of Man- 
cheſter's, with ſix regiments of Scots and one of Mancheſter's 
brigades for a reſerve. "The left wing was led on by the ear] of 
Mancheſter and his lieutenant-genera! Cromwell, conſiſting of the 
earl's whole cavalry, and three regiments of the Scottiſh hore, 
under major-general Leſley, making in all about ſeventy troops. 
This diſpoſition took up a great part of the day, but prince 
Rupert was as late as they before he had fully drawn up his forces: 
part of his foot and horſe lay on the north fide of the river Ouſe, 
and had to come over Poppleton ferry; which, however, happened 
to be fordable at that time., It was betwixt two and three o'clock 
in the afternoon before both armies were formed for the battle. 
The prince had, with the forces drawn out of the city, in all, in 


the field, about 14,000 foot and gooo horſe, and 25 pieces of 


ordnance. His highneſs himſelf led on the right wing of horſe, 
which had in it twelve diviſions, conſiſting of 100 troops, or” 
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ö night be 5000 men. The left wing of horſe was commanded by 
Sir Charles Lucas and col. Hurry; but who commanded the main 

body, whether general Goring, major-general Porter, or general 
; Wlilyard, is uncertain; nor do we find what particular charge the 
» MWnarquis had this day, though it is certain he was engaged very 
$ nliantly in the battle,” The prince's army extended in front ſome- 
> What longer than the enemy's; and therefore on their left hand, to 
cure the flank, they placed the Scottiſh dragoons, under the 
5 oommand of col. Frizle. The field-word given by the prince, 
was God and the king ; the others, God with us. 

About three o'clock the great ordnance began to play on both 
ſdes, but without doing any conſiderable damage or execution, 
About five there was a general ſilence, both fides expecting who 
ſhould begin the charge drt, for there was a ſmall ditch and a bank 
betwixt the two armies, which, though they had drawn up within 
muſquet-ſhot of one another, muſt incommode the party that 
paſſed it, and lay them more open to their enemy. In this poſture 
ind dreadful dilemma they continued ſome time, inſomuch that 
every one concluded there would be no action that night; but about 
eren in the evening (Whitlocs ſays ſeven next morning) the par- 
'ament's generals were reſolved to fall on, and the ſignal being 
civen, the earl of Mancheſter's foot and the Scots of the main 
body advancing in a running march, ſoon made their way over the 
litch and gave a ſmart charge. 

The front diviſions of horſe mutually ca the reſpective 
expoſite right and left wings meeting. The firſt diviſion of prince 
Rupert's advanced, and with them his highneſs in perſon charged 
Cromwell's diviſion of 300 horſe, in which he was alſo in perſon, 
ad very hard put to it, being charged by the prince's braveſt men 
both in front and flank, and diſputed it at ſword's point a conſi- 
ferable while. But at laſt Cromwell broke through, and at the 
ame time the reſt of his horſe of that wing, and major-general 
Leſley's regiments, had wholly broken all that right wing of the 
piace's, and were in chace of them beyond their left wing; the 
arl of Mancheſter's foot on the right hand of thera went on by 
deir fide almoſt as faſt as they, diſperſing and cutting down the 
rrince's foot. It was at this time that the marquis of Newcaſtle's 
own regiment, called White-coats from their cloathing, conſiſt- 
nz of looo ſtout Northumbrians, being delerted by the horſe, 
et ſcorning either to fly or aſk quarter, were cut in pieces by the 
demy, all bravely falling in rank and file as they had ſtood. The 
eſt of this wing which eſcaped killing, or being taken priſoners, 


of ted in confuſion towards Vork. 

e, Wl But the prince's left wing, led by col. Hurry, had better ſuc- 
n es, and did as much to the parliament's right. For though Sir 
Mt g "Thomas 
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Thomas Fairfax and col. Lambert with five or ſix troops charge 
through them, and went to their own left wing, the reſt of hi 


troops were defeated, and the lord Fairfax's brigade 2 


aſſaulted; and at the ſame time diſordered by ſome of Sir Thomas 
new-raiſed regiments, who wheeled about, and being cloſely pur. 
ſued, fled back upon them and the reſerve gf Scottiſh foot, and 
broke them wholly, treading many underfoot ; ſo that their right 
wing and great part of their main body were routed, and fled out 
of the field ſeveral miles towards Tadcaſter and Cawood, giving 
out that all was loſt. The three generals, Mancheſter, Leven, 
and Fairfax, thought fo too, and were haſtening out of the field, 
when the victory they deſpaired of unexpectedly fell into their hands, 
For whilſt the royaliſts were too eagerly purſuing the chace, 
and juſt ſeizing on their enemy's carriages, &c. Cromwell with 
his regiment, and Sir Thomas Fairfax having rallied ſome of his 
horſe and Mancheſter's foot, came back from the chace of the 
prince's right wing, and perceiving their friends in the mean-time 
thus worſted, advanced in good order to a ſecond charge with al 
the prince's horſe and foot that had thus diſordered their main 
body and right wing, who, ſeeing their approach, gave over the 
— 5 and prepared to receive them, both ſides being not a little 
Jurprized to ſee they muſt fight over again for that victory which 
they thought they had already gained, However the royaliſts 
marched with great reſolution down the corn-field, the face of the 
battle being exactly counterchanged ; for now the king's forces 
ſtood on the ſame ground and with the ſame front that the parlia- 
ment's right wing before ſtood to receive their charge, and the 
parliament's forces in the ſame ground and with the fame fron 
which the king's did when the oh began, 
The battle thus renewed grew deſperate and bloody; but, | 
fine, after the utmoſt efforts of ſtrength and courage on either lid: 
for three hours, victory wholly inclined to the parliaments forces; 
who before ten o'clock had cleared the field, and not only recoverec 


their own ordnance, but took all the prince's train of artillery, and 


tollowed the chace with great ſlaughter within a mile of York. 
The number of the flain on both fides is ſaid to be 8000 

though authors vary much in this as well as other particulars. Th 

countrymen, who were commanded to bury the dead, gave out 


that they interred 4150, and the graves are yet to be ſeen on the 
moor near Wilſtrop wood. It is generally believed that the prince 


loſt at leaſt 3000 men; the parliamentarians would not own te 


above 300 being ſlain on their ſide, which is incredible from thi 
_ Circumſtances of the fight. 


Cromwell, though the author of Hollis's Memoirs taxes hin 


with cowardice, and ſays he withdrew very ſoon from the bg to 
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2 flight wound in the neck, is by moſt writers allowed to he the 
WH main inſtrument in gaining this victory. His known courage, 
. joined with coolneſs, reſtored the day, which was infallibly loſt by 
) WW prince Rupert's wanting that laſt neceſſary qualification. Sir 

Thomas Fairfax alſo carried himſelf with great bravery, he tells 
us that he muſt ever remember the goodneſs of God to him that 
ay ; for having charg d through the enemy, and his men going 
ifter the purſuit, he ſtopped to return to his other troops, when 
unexpeRedly he fell into the midſt of the enemy's horſe alone; 
but taking the ſignal out of his hat, he paſt through them again as 


1 one of their own commanders. He adds, that he eſcaped the dan- 
„es of that field with oy cut in his cheek given him at the 
, 25 charge, and his horſe ſhot under him in the ſecond. The 


other generals are ſaid to have all fled the field; and Leven, after 
i flight of ten miles, was taken by a conſtable, 
he principal perſons ſlain on the prince's fide were Sir William 
Wentworth, Sir William Lambton, Sir William Langdale, Sir 
Thomas Metham, col. Eury, and col. Slingſby. Priſoners of 
note were' Sir Charles Lucas, lieutenant-general to the marquis of 
Newcaſtle's horſe, major-general Porter, major-general Tilyard, 
ind the lord Goring's ſon, with near 100 other officers, 1500 
common ſoldiers, (Whitlock fays 3000 priſoners in all) 25 pieces 
of ordnance, 130 barrels of powder, and ſeveral thouſand arms. 
The number of colours was computed-at near 100, but could not 
te aſcertained ;z becauſe, notwithſtanding there was a proclamation 
made to bring them to the generals, the ſoldiers had already torn 
noſt of them to pieces, delighting to wear the ſhreds in their hats.* 
Of the parliamentarians none of note were flain except capt. 
Micklethwait and major Fairfax, who died of his wounds at York, 
s did alſo Charles Fairfax, ſon to the om and was buried at 
Marſton. Some hiſtorians mention a Scotch lord called Diddup 
b be ſlain here: which being told the king, his majeſty ſaid, © He 
d not remember ſuch a lord in Scotland ;* to which was replied, 
t might very well be, ſince that lord had forgot there was ſuch a 
ng in England.” | 
n the king's party every gentleman, volunteer, &c. ſerved in 
is battle with uncommon bravery, and charged with all the reſo- 
| lution 
Some of the colours ſent up to the parliament by capt. Stewart were theſe : 
rince Rupert's ſtandard, with the arms of the Palatine, near five yards long and 
road, with a red croſs in the midſt. A black cornet, with a black and yellow 
inge, and a ſword brandiſhed from the clouds with this motto, Terribilis ut aciet or- 
ata, A willow-green, with the portraiture of a man holding in one hand a knot, 
the other a ſword with this, Vo ſhall untie it ? Another coloured with a face, and 


is motto, Aut mors aut vita decora. A yellow cornet, in its middle a lion couchant, 
ud behind him a maſtiff ſeeming to ſnatch at him, and a label from his mouth writ- 


ht g Kimbolton ; at his feet little beagles, and before their mouths written, Pym, Pym, 
flick n; and out of the lion's mouth theſe words proceeding, Qucuſgue tandem abutere 
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lution that could be expected from men; inſomuch that prina the 20! 
Rupert ſaid, at his return to York, ] am ſure my men fought wel than en 
and know no reaſon for our rout but this, becauſe the devil did hey | he 
his ſervants.” The prince himſelf narrowly eſcaped to the city H | hom: 
r of his horſe. _ SY RIS: 

o add to the misfortunes of this day, the very next proved zou!ly v 
worſe ſtroke to the king's affairs; for the brave marquis of Ney.Wtheir a; 
caſtle and his friends, being diſcontented at the prince's condud {Wladders, 
tired and diſcouraged to the laſt degree, reſolved to leave the lang, M deſired 
This reſolution was in ſome meaſure copied by the prince, for almot{MWLambe! 
at the ſame inſtant they ſent meſſages to one another that they in. And, 
tended to leave this city and country; the prince faid he woul{Ming dor 
march away that very morning with his horſe, and as many foot «ge 0 
he had left, towards the ſouth z and the marquis that he would thaWtwenty- 
inſtant repair to the ſea-coaſt and tranſport himſelf beyond ſea; enemy | 


both which, to the ſurprize of friends and enemies, they imme. lery dra 
diately performed. The prince drew out what forces he coul manitio 
rally twelve miles north of York, waiting the coming up of cd ought 
Clavering, and then marched into Lancathire. The marquis, con- 
ducted by one troop-of horſe, went to Scarbrough, where two {his . 
being ready to fail for Hamburgh, he embatked himſelf and com. ! ork, 1 
any therein, which were his two ſons, Charles Viſcount Mansſ'ower, 
field and Lord Henry Cavendiſh, his brother Sir Charles Caven- thereun) 
diſh, Dr. Bramball, biſhop of Londonderry, the lord Falconbery forenoo! 
the lord Widdrington, the earl of Ethyne, the lord Carnwath, cdi de uſe 
Carnaby, col. Baſſet, col. Mazin, & William Vavaſour, 8 conditio 
Francis Mackworth, and about eighty more, who in four days a II. I 
rived ſafe at Hamburgh. The marquis came no more into EA ¹³ꝓ, ms, d 
land till the reſtoration of King Charles II. ſixteen years after, wouth, 
This ſtrange deſertion of the city of York and the northem III.. 
2 proved of the utmoſt diſſervice to the king's affairs ; fo" their 
ad they ſtaid in the city, they might in time have. wearied ou IV, l 
and waſted thoſe enemies they now left it to the mercy of. Di bing at 
ſenſions — the northern generals of the parliament's ſa V 1 
were very confiderable both before and after the battle. 71% 0 their 
Scots, according to their cuſtom, wanted to be marching hom to 9705 
with their bony and they had another reaſon, for the marquis0 VI. 
Montroſs had already lighted a flame in their country, which the VII. 
parliament at Edinburgh could not extinguiſh. Then ſuch quan rileges 1 
tities of proviſions had been thrown into the town, that the d may 
had little ſtomach to the renewing of the ſiege, till the certain in duties a 
telligence of the king's two generals abrupt and final departure Went. 
far reconciled them, that, after two days, they returned to thel VIII. 


three ſha 


poſts before the city, which was now left, to the ſole diſcretion e 
i 
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the governor, Sir Thomas Glemham, and beleaguered ſtraiter 


man ever. 

They ſummoned the city to ſurrender on mercy, to which Sir 
Thomas Glemham and the lord mayor anſwered, That they 
coul not yield on any ſuch terms; ſo the beſiegers went on vigor- 
ouſly with their attacks againſt it; and, July 11, having made 
their approaches almoſt up to the very walls, and prepared ſcaling 
ladders, &c. for a general aſſault, the beſieged beat a parley and 
defired a treaty z whereupon Sir William Conſtable and col. 
Lambert were ſent into the city to conclude it. 

And, July 15, 1644, that gallant gentleman, the governor, hav- 
ing done as much as man could do in defence of the city, after a 
hege of eighteen weeks, in which he had valiantly withſtood 
twenty-two ſtorms, four countermines, and lain 4 or 5000 of the 
enemy before it; having but a ſmall garriſon, moſt of their artil- 
lery drawn out and loſt at Marſton- moor, little or no warlike am- 
munition left, and laſtly deſerted by their beſt and braveſt men, 
thought fit to ſurrender up the city on the following terms: 


I. That Sir Thomas. Glemham, as governor of the city of 
York, ſhall ſurrender and deliver up the ſame, with the forts, 
tower, cannon, ammunition, and furniture of war belonging 
thereunto, on the 16th of July inſtant, at eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon, to the three generals, or to whom they ſhall appoint, for 
the uſe of the king and parliament, in the manner and upon the 
conditions following : | 

II. That all the afficers ſhall march forth the city with their 
arms, drums beating, colours flying, match lighted, bullet in 
mouth, bag and baggage. 

III. That they ſhall have a convoy, that no injury be done them 
in their march to Skipton. 

IV. That ſick and maimed ſoldiers ſhall not be hindred from 
going after their recoveries. 

V. That all ſoldiers wives and children may have liberty to go 
to their huſbands and fathers, to their own homes and eſtates, and 
to enjoy them peaceably under contribution. 

vi. That no ſoldier be enticed away. 
VII. Thaf the citizens and inhabitants may enjoy all their pri- 
rileges which formerly they did at the beginning of theſe troubles, 
ind may have freedom of trade both by fea and land, paying ſuch 
duties and cuſtoms as all other cities under obedience of parlia- 
ment, 

VIII. That if any garriſon be placed in the city, two parts in 
three ſhall be Yorkſhiremen; no tree quarter ſhall be put upon any 
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without his own conſent, and the armies ſhall not enter the ci 
before the governor and lord mayor be acquainted. 

IX. That in all charges the citizens, reſiants, and inhabitants 
{hall bear only ſuch part with the county at large as was former] 
in all other aſſeſſments. 

X. That all citizens, gentlemen, reſiants, ſojourners, and every 
other perſon within the city, ſhall, if they pleaſe, have free liberty 
to remove themſelves, family, and goods, and to difpoſe thereof and 
their eſtates at their pleaſures, according to the Jaw of the land, 
either to live at their own homes or elſewhere ; and to enjoy their 
goods and eſtates without moleſtation, and to have protection and 
tafeguard for that purpoſe, ſo that they may reſt — at their 
abodes, and travel ſafely and freely about their occaſions; and, 
for their better removal, may have letters of ſafe- conduct, and be 
furniſhed with horſes and carriages at reaſonable rates. 

XI. That all gentlemen and others that have goods within the 
city, and are abſent themſelves, may have free liberty to take, 
carry away, and diſpoſe of them as in the foregoing articles, 

IT. That neither churches nor other buildings ſhall be 
defaced, nor any plunderings, nor taking of any man's perſon, 
nor any part of his eſtate, ſuffered ; and that juſtice ſhall be ad- 
miniſtered within the city by the magiſtrates according to lay, 
who ſhall be aſſiſted therein, if need require, by the garriſon. 

XIII. That all perſons, whoſe dwellings are in the city, though 
now abſent, may enjoy the benefit of theſe articles as if they 
were preſent., | | 


Signed 


FERD. FAIR TAX, 
MANCHESTER, 
Apam HETBORNE, 
Lord HUMBEE, ; 
WIII. CONSTABLE. 


Tho. GIEMHAM.“ 


Theſe extraordinary conceſſions, granted to people driven to 
the utmoſt deſpair, may ſhew poſterity how eager they were 
to be poſſeſſed of the city, their own diviſions making it im- 
practicable for them to lie long before it. On theſe terms the 

city 


- 


Sir Thomas Glemham afterwards held Carliſle nine weeks for the king, ag f 
ilence, famine, and the power of Scotland, and delivered it up'on good terms; 
was alſo governor of Oxford, which he ſurrendered by the king's orders to gen. 


Fairfax; but being arreſted in London, contrary to the Oxford articles, he was ſome 


time kept priſoner in the Fleet, whence he found means to paſs into Holland, wh! 
ſoon after this worthy gentleman died. His brother, Dr. Glemham, was, aftcs © 
reſtoration, made biſhop of St. Afaply, 
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city, together with its forts, towers, 35 pieces of ordnance, 3000 
arms, 5 barrels of powder and other ammunition, were yielded 
up to the enemy by Sir Thomas Glemham, with the conſent of 
the lord mayor and magiſtrates of the place. 

And, July 16, the forces marched out, being about 1000, beſides 
ſick and wounded, the beſiegers being drawn up on both ſides the 
way out of Micklegate-bar for near a mile, that the beſieged 
might march through them. The three generals went into the 


a pſalm was ſung, and thanks returned to God by Mr. Robert 
Douglas, chaplain to the earl of Leven; and Thurſday after was 
appointed a day of thankſgiving to be ſolemnly kept by the whole 


army. 


* Some writers have taxed the generals with a breach of their 
* articles, by ſuffering their ſoldiers to plunder, &c. But if we may 
"WH believe Ruſhworth, it was only this, that ſome troopers of Man- 
te! cheſter's army took away from the king's forces, as they were 
” marching, clothes, plate, and money, contrary to articles; upon 
" Wl which the generals expreſſed themſelves much offended; and, adds 
ee, Mancheſter publiſhed a declaration, that if any trooper con- 


cerned in the plunder would in two days bring to his captain what 
"> Wl be had taken, he ſhould be forgiven; if not, they ſhould ſuffer 
death according to the articles of war publiſhed by the earl of Eſſex. 

Immediately after the rendition of the city, the three armies 
thought fit to ſeparate, being heartily tired of one another's com- 
pany. The Scots marched northward, the earl of Mancheſter 
into Lincolnſhire, and the lord Fairfax remained at York, being 
conſtituted governor of it by the parliament. Here he and his ſon 
were to take in all the garriſons that {till held out for the king in 
this county, which in a ſmall time after were wholly brought under 
ſubjection. 

In one of their excurſions, in order to reduce the caſtle of 
Helmſley, Sir Thomas Fairfax received a dangerous ſhot in his 
ſhoulder; and being brought to Vork, he laid there ſome time fo il! 
of his wound that his life was deſpaired of, Upon his recovery he 
was voted by the parliament commander in chief of all their 
forces, and did that fignal ſervice for them to reduce the king's 
affairs to the loweſt ebb of fortune, of which none could more 
heartily repent, if we may believe his own memoirs, than the 
bero himſelf, EE 

Upon the taking of the city, the new-made governor diſplaced Sir 
"MW Edmund Cooper — the office of lord mayor, which he had held 
Hur years (when few durſt undertake it) with all the teſtimony of 
en *0yalty and courage a good ſubject could pay to his ſovereign, 
- 1 D d 2 Thomas 
| * 


city in proceſſion directly to the minſter, ſays Ruſhworth, where 
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Thomas Hoyle, alderman, one of the city's repreſentatives in Hey ha 
parliament, was, for a contrary reaſon, put into the place. The em has 
overnor alſo procured John Geldart, Stephen Watſon, "Thomas {Wndcavor 
Bieten, Robert Horner, Leonard Thompſon, and Simon Noc hi. 
Coulton, to be choſen aldermen for their eminent diſaffection 1, Wi: coloi 
the king, in the places of Sir Robert Belt, Sir Roger Jaques, Hoble ſp 
Robert Henſworth, William Scott, and John Myers, dijplaccc, Nr tw 
and even disfranchiſed, for their loyalty to their prince. the ju 
The city walls, much ſhattered in the time of the ſiege, were, u 1h 
by order of the governor and lord mayor, put into repair. And aich he 
the — Tal I, 1645-6, came the great convoy to York, 


commanded by major-general Skippon, with 200, ooo l. which N 


17 —_— 
money was paid to the Scots at the common-hall of this city for Enel 
their ſervice. At the general's coming in all the artillery about ban 
the city was diſcharged. | u 6nd 

In 1647 the inhabitants of the county and city of York, ad N 
of the northern parts of the kingdom, preſented a petition to th: — * 
parliament, to lay a foundation for an univerſity at York, The WW... dige 
whole kingdom being now almoſt under ſubjection to the parlia- * follor 
ment, and having no more enemies to fear, this city was di- Nene 
mantled of its garriſon, Clifford's tower only excepted, of which 6 * 
ar wo mayor was conſtituted governor, and fo continued ſeveral Ngootham 

January 30, 164, king Charles was beheaded, and the fame Re; 
year judge Thorp came to York to hold the Lent aſſize; where, Wo.....,.. 
in an elaborate charge to the grand jury, he endeavoured to juſtity MW, . 
the murder of the king, and to vindicate the parliament in al! 3 2 
their proceedings. In order to make the change from the king. Gather 
name in forms of law, which it had ever run into the co lei lau 
mons of England, acceptable to the people, he raked up all WM. 
invidious and ſcandalous invectives againſt kings and monarch, Wl t mu! 
which the moſt celebrated republicans to his time had ever wrote. "ele par 
At this aſſize was a great gaol-delivery, ſixteen men and feven &: he 
women were condemned, and all executed ſave two. One of the me tim 
women was condemned for crucifying her mother, and offering « Peorge 
calf and a cock for a burnt facrifice, and her huſband was hanged WW Newc 
for having a hand in the fact. | roccedu 

On the 23d of Auguſt following, col. John Morrice and licut. {W4«!y to 
Blackburn were executed at Tyburn, near Tork; the former was WW ** f 

'airfax's 


governor of Pontefract caſtle, which he had with extreme pai!» 

taken, and with extreme hardſhips kept; the latter was one ot th gene: 

gallant party which was ſent out of the caſtle in that memorabi: N lo g- 

expedition to Doncaſter, and the very man that killed Rainſborougi. Nie wer 

After the rendition of the caſtle they were both taken as they were eit reli 

endeavouring to get abroad, and brought priſoners to = ue T we 
y L. 7 
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[hey had once an opportunity to make their eſcapes; and one of 
dem had flid down the caſtle walls by a rope, which his partner 
deavouring to do after him, by haſte or inadvertency, fell and 


12 colonel would not leave his unhappy companion, but, out of a 
oble ſpirit of generoſity, ſtaid by him till they were retaken. 
er twenty-two weeks impriſonment they were ſentenced to die 
the judges Thorp and Puleſton, who were purpoſely ſent down 
try them; and both teſtified at their deaths that ſteady loyalty 
aich had made their lives fo remarkable. 


Cromwell, the renowned protector of theſe realms, has little 
Pare in theſe annals, though a very conſiderable one in the annals 
England. We cannot learn he was ever at York, except after 
he battle of Marſton-moor with the generals; and another time 
e find this memorial of him. 

July 4, 1650, Gen. Cromwell came to York, on an expedi- 
ton into Scotland, at which time all the artillery of the tower 


re diſcharged; the next day he dined with the lord mayor, and 


elency, and to ſhew their zeal for the cauſe, our magiſtrates 
ten thought fit to take down the king's arnis at Micklegate and 
Bootham bars, through both which he mu*#t needs paſs in his 
vurney, and put up the ſtate's arms in their ſtead. | 

This is all we can meet with during the commonwealth and 
CromwelPs uſurpation, after whoſe death affairs began to wheel 
tout, Diviſions and diſtractions daily increaſed amongſt the 
rulers, and every honeſt man faw plainly there was no other wa 
© ſettle the kingdom on its ſure and ancient baſis, but calling in 
ueir lawful king. 


„ It muſt be allowed that the firſt perſon of quality that ſtirred in 
e. Wieſe parts, and ſeemed to point at a reſtoration, was the lord Fair- 
en Nin: he had kept a ſecret correſpondence with gen. Monk for 
he Mime time, and had promiſed to raiſe forces, in concert with Sir 
2 MWvcorge Booth, and fall upon Lambect's rear, who was ftationed 
) MW Newcaſtle, in order to put a ſtop, one way or other, to Monk's 

proceedings : by which action, ſays an author, his lordſhip was 
it. MWikely to recover the honour in purſuing that army, which, when 
as Wt was formerly their general, he had Joſt by leading it. Lord 
3 {MW airfax's preparations were, it ſeems, diſcovered too ſoon; and 
De general having a tender concern for him and his party, who 
ic ad fo gallantly declared for Monk, and knowing how unequal 


h. Miey were to deal with Lambert's army, he reſolved to haſten to - 


re Miteir relief; and to that end marched his forces immediately over 
. Tweed. 


p Laribert's 


coke his leg. This misfortune coſt them both their lives; for 


ne following ſet forward for Scotland. To compliment his ex- 


—— wwLww2 "2s fo. . . cc 40 a 5 


dined together privately in the general's own chamber, whilſt the 
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Lambert's army deſerting him on Monk's approach, the genen 
came to Newcaſtle, where he halted three days; and having te 
ceived intelligence that lord Fairfax had ſummoned York, an 
was actually in poſſeſſion of it, he arrived there by eaſy marche, 
Fan. 11, 1652, and ſtaid five days, during which time he was ful 
employed: by his own authority he fell to modelling his army, an 
diſpoſed of ſuch forces as had belonged to Lambert. Lambert 
own regiment he gave to col. Bethell, as a reward for his ſervice 
in joining with lord Fairfax; major Smithſon had Lilburn's reg 
ment given him, that officer having brought it off from Lambertt, 
the lord Fairfax and his party. This lord viſited the general fre 
quently, and had much ſecret diſcourſe with him. One day the 
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principal officers and others were treated and entertained at 
public table by his chaplain deputed for that purpoſe. The chaplzi 
here mentioned was Dr, Price, whoafterwards wrote and publiſhed 
The Myſtery and Method of his Majeſty's happy Refloration, bring 
privy to all the ſecret Paſſages and Particularities (as the title a 
preſſes it) of that glorious Revolution, It is from this author the 
following remarkable ſtory is extracted. It ſeems that the night d 
that day on which the lord Fairfax and the general dined private) 
together, Mr. Bowles was ſent by his lordſhip to confer with the 
general, and my were in cloſe conference till after midnight: fo 
about that time Dr. Price entering the chamber to go to prayer: 
as uſual, he found him and Bowles in very private diſcourſe ; the 
neral ordering him to go out for a-while, but not to bed. Afr: 
Bowles was gone, he called the doctor to him, commanding hi 
fervants to ſtay without. He took him cloſe to him and faid 
What do you think? Mr. Bowles has preſſed me very hardt 
ſtay here, and declare for the king, aſſuring me that I ſhall hai: 
great aſſiſtance. Ihe doctor ſtarted at the boldneſs of the prop tuo fc! 
fition, and aſked the general whether he had made Bowles an) ration, 

fuch promiſe, © No truly, cried he, I have not, or, I have no vhat th. 
vet,” The doctor found he was much perplexed in his thought ugered 
as he himſelf was, till after a little pauſe the doctor recovered him comman 
felf, and ſpoke to this effect: «That after the famous GuſtaruW......1 
king of Sweden, was killed in Germany, his effigies in wax, with... ir 
his queen's and children's, were carried up and down to be {hewng, 
for a ſight, and the ſpectators were entertained with the ſtory 0 
kis life,” in which the doctor remembered this paſſage, that when 
this king entered Germany, he faid, That if his ſhirt knew wh 


umbrage 


he intended to do, he would pull it off and burn it.“ The doctor Wijyed tc 
application of it to the general was deſigned to entreat him to lle27Mi,;, Sce 
between York and the walls of London, and when he came withiq hd ufed 
them, then to open his eyes and conſider what he had to do. Ie left 
| advice te thoug 
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rice the doctor backed with ſuch other reaſons as he thought 
noſt prevalent. | 

Nor was it the general only that was ſtrongly ſolicited to de- 
are for the king at York, ſome of his officers were alſo ſet upon, 
d promiſed great rewards for ſo doing; one of whom was 10 
i odeſt as only to demand to be made lord high chancellor of Eng- 
wic nd for that ſervice. This circumſtance Sir Edward Hide told 
e general after the king came in, 

By this it appears it was an uncertain point whether the 

ad not actually proclaimed Charles II. king of England, &c. at 
'ork. But at laſt determining to carry on his diſſimulation with 
e parliament a little farther, and receiving orders from them to 
arch up to London, in requital of their kindneſs he publickly 
aned one of his officers for ſaying this Monk will at laſt bring in 
harles Stuart, commanding his other officers to do the like to 
oſe under their command that ſhould ſo offend. 

On one of theſe days the general paid a vifit to the lord Fairfax 
t his country-ſeat at Nunappleton, where he and his officers were 
magnificently entertained at dinner, and the ſame night he returned 
gin to York. The general having, of his own ſole authority 
and diſcretion, marched with his army from Coldſtream, in Scot- 
nd, to this city, he here received orders from the parliament to 
keep on his way to London. It ſeems that the lord Fairfax's ri- 
ing in Yorkſhire, though he had prefaced his actions with the au- 
thority of parliament, was not at all agreeable to them, being very 
vell aſſured that he had other deſigns in it beyond their ſafety; nor 
could they be pleaſed with gen. Monk's {tay in that county, where 
be might probably receive other impreſſions than thoſe, they hoped, 
be had brought out of Scotland with him. Beſides, the union of 
two ſuch perſons againſt them, eſteemed the beſt generals in the 
nation, might have given them another kind of diſturbance than 
what they had received from Fleetwood or Lambert. "They had 
ſuffered him to advance fo far that now they could not decently 
command him back to Scotland, without ſome difobligation to the 
general and diſguſt to his army, nor were they ſure of their own 
forces in London; and therefore, tho* much againſt their inclina- 
tons, they were conſtrained to authorize gen. Monk's advance 
"Whither, rather than leave him any longer in Yorkſhire. 

beg Upon receiving his orders by auditor Thompſon, to remove all 
umbrage and apprehenſion from his worthy maſters above, he re- 
” Wholved to reduce his army, and from York ſent back major Morgan 
into Scotland with two regiments of horſe and foot. The general 
had uſed the beſt means in his power to ſecure that nation before 
e left it; yet, not well aſſured of the buſy humour of the Scots, 
eehte thought it his beſt way to ſend Morgan back, in order to keep 
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together a conſiderable reſerve, in caſe the general ſhould haf: judge 
need, or have loſt a battle in England. He left another regime ams, 
dt York, under the command of col. Fairfax, who being a natie ame da 
of this county, and very well allied and eſteemed among then, WM poſe, an 
was the moſt proper perſon to be intruſted with the care of ue gall 
city, and the ſafety of the county. Having now reduced his army{ltude of 
to juſt 4000 foot and 1800 horſe, a number ſeemingly inſignificant 


to attempt a revolution with, he marched out of York, Jan. 1 In 16 
and went in two days to Mansfield in Nottinghamſhire, where we{WMWvhich 1 
ſhall leave him. ſoldiers. 


Succeſs attended all the general's motions, and Providence elves fr. 
ſingled him out to be the happy inſtrument to reſtore the king au ciſtracy 
royal family to the throne of their anceſtors, the church of Ene.iffform al 
land to its revenues and diſcipline, and the laws of the land to thercergy. 
ancient courſe and channel, from which they had been ſo long a Echa 
ſo ſhamefully perverted. | there be 

York may be ſuppoſed to taſte a little of thoſe joys, which biſhopMlgin this 
Burnet ſays the whole nation was drunk and mad with on this{Wmmber 
memorable occaſion for three years together. The loyal citizen Vn this 


in it had ſuffered extremely from the rigid government of the But t 

magiſtrates after the rendition. Sir Edmund Cooper and the refWregular 
of the aldermen diſplaced had ſunk under their misfortunes, ad o ſei 

were all dead, fave one, before the happy reſtoration: but when gn. 


it was publickly known that this change was agreed upon, and aWvinter t 
proclamation ſent down for that purpoſe, Charles II. was pro- condem. 
claimed king of Great Britain, &c, at York, in the following o of 
manner : fyeral 
May 11, 1660, the lord mayor, aldermen, and twenty-four, onfW\ickleg 
horſeback, in their proper habits, preceded the cavalcade ; nent ud thre 
followed the chamberlains and common councilmen on foot, in Aug 
their growns; theſe were attended by more than 1000 citizen, dis city, 
under arms; and laſtly came a troop of country gentiemen, neaWMickleg 
zoo, with lord Fairfax at their head, who all rode with theirJties, o. 
{words drawn and hats upon the points of them. When the pro- Vt. P 
clamation was read at the uſual places, the bells rung, the can-W his hi; 
non played from the tower, and the ſoldiers fired ſeveral vollies n Ba 
and at night were bonhres, illuminations, &c. with the greatel Wn the m 
expreſſions of joy that could poſſibly be teſtified on that happyMuchels 
deliverance. thern 
And on the 29th of May, the king's birth-day, and the day e eptemb 
his publick entrance into the city of London, the loyalty of ourWQnent tt 
Citizens was in a more eſpecial manner expreſſed: for, ſays ourW«cheſs | 
author, an eye-witneſs, the effigies of the late tyrant and uſurper ſeevilities 
Oliver Cromwell, clothed in a pink ſattin ſuit, with that, adds beWeriffs ; 
of that baſe miſcreant and unjuſt judge, John Bradſhaw, __ dis plac 
pr a | ged 
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io: judge's robe; as likewiſe the Scotch covenant, and the late ſtate's 
ums, which were erected in the common-hall, were all on the 
ame day hung upon a gallows, ſet up in the Pavement for that pur- 
roſe, and at laſt put into three tar-barrels and burnt, together with 
the gallows, in the preſence of 1000 citizens in arms, and a multi- 


tude of other ſpectators. 


In 1663 there was an inſurrection in Yorkſhire, the leaders of 
which were all conventicle preachers, and the old parliament's 
fldiers. Their pretences for this rebellion were, to redeem them- 
elves from the exciſe and all ſubſidies; to re-eſtabliſh a goſpel ma- 
giſtracy a nd miniſtry ; to reſtore the long parliament ; and to re- 
form -all orders and degrees of men, eſpecially the lawyers and 
dergy. In order to this they printed a declaration, or, accordin 
to Echard, a call to rebellion, beginning with theſe words: If 
there be any city, town, or country in the three nations that will be- 
zin this righteous and glorious word,” &. Accordingly a great 
number of them appeared in arms at Farnley-Wood, near Otley, 
n this county. 

But the time and place of rendezvous being known, a body of 


reſtꝛegular troops with ſome of the county militia was ſent againſt them, 
and cho ſeized upon ſeveral, and prevented the execution of their 
den egn. A commiſſion was ſent down to York in the depth of 
d ovinter to try the principal leaders of them, and twenty-one were 


condemned and executed, eighteen at York, and three at Leeds; 
two of them were quartered, and their quarters ſet up upon the 
kveral gates of the city. Four of their heads were ſet upon 
Micklegate-bar, three at Bootham-bar, one at Walmgate- bar, 
and three over the Caſtle-gates. | 

Auguſt 5, 1666, James duke of York and his ducheſs came to 
this city, and were met on Tadcaſter bridge by the ſheriffs, and at 
Micklegate-bar by the lord mayor, aldermen, &c. in their forma- 
ities, on horſeback, the chamberlains and common-council on 
ot. Richard Etherington, Eſq; deputy-recorder, made a ſpeech 
this highneſs, which being ended, they were entertained at alder- 
Man rer . houſe, and afterwards conducted to the lord Irwin's 


tucheſs when the plague raged greatly in London and ſome more 
cuthern parts. His royal . ſtaid at York till the 23d of 
ptember, when he took a polt-chaiſe to go to the king and parlia- 
nent then aſſembled at Oxford. On Tueſday following the 
Ucheſs ſet forward; both of them expreſſing their ſenſe of the great 


rper evilities, honours, and reſpect, which the lord mayor, aldermen, 
obe, beriffs and the whole city ſhewed to them during their reſidence in 


this place, 


E e When 


in the min er-yard. This progreſs was made by the duke and 
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When the Popiſh plots, bills of excluſion, &c. ran high again} 
the duke, he choſe to retire from court; and on the 6th of Novem. 
ber, 1679, he came to York, in his journey to Edinburgh, with 
his ducheſs. At this time his highneſs was not received with all the 
formalities above; the lord mayor and aldermen thought fit only to 
attend him in his preſence- chamber at Mr. George Aiſlaby's houſe 
in the Minſter- yard, where Mr. Pricket, deputy-recorder, made this 
ſhort, but pithy harangue to him. 


OUR royal highneſs is very welcome to this ancient and loyal 
city, which glories more in her known loyalty, and in your 
highneſs's title of being duke of York, than in the birth and reſi. 
dence of emperors, wherewith ſhe has formerly been honoured, 
Our lives and eſtates are all devoted to his majefty's ſervice, under 
whoſe religious and peaceable government we account ourſelyes 
happy; and we heartily wiſh proſperity to his majeſty, your royal 
1 and the whole royal family. 
otwithſtanding the warm expreſſions of loyalty which this 
ſpeech teſtifies, the not receiving the duke with that ceremony 
which was requiſite by the magiſtrates, (though the ſheriffs of the 
2 had done their duty, in riding to Tadcaſter to meet his high- 
nets as uſual) was reſented. at court, and occaſioned the following 
reprimand in a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate to the lord mayor 
and aldermen, which, as our records give it, is as follows: 


| My lord mayer and gentlemen, 

HE king being given to underſtand that you did not receive 
his royal highneſs, upon his late coming to the city, witl 
that reſpect which was due to him, and in the manner heretofore 
accuſtomed, his majeſty commands me to ſignify to you, that a 
he was much ſurprized by this your proceeding, ſo he cannot but 
expreſs to you his diſſatisfaction at it: and therefore his majeſty 
bids me let you know, that it is his expreſs pleaſure, that whenſoever 
his royal highneſs ſhall come again to York, you do not fail to 
attend and receive him in the like manner as he was received there 
ſome years ago, and as his majeſty has reaſon to expect his brother 

ſhould be by all good ſubjects in your ſtation. 


My lor mayor and gentlemen, 
Wo - av { Your moſt humble ſervant, 
SUNDERLAND. 


The light put upon the king's brother, and immediate heir ts 
the crown, gained the city no good will at court; and the 28 
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tracy at that time being noted for diſaffection, they fell ſo far under 


the king's diſpleaſure, that a quo warrants was granted againſt them 
by king Charles II. in 1684, the laſt year of his reign, to ſhew cauſe 
how they came to uſurp to themſelves ſuch and ſuch liberties, &c. 
Their charter being alſo called for to be peruſed, was detained by 
the miniſtry, nor was it renewed to them in this king's reign, 
being prevented by his majeſty's death, which happened the 6th of 
February, 1684-5, | 


In 1685 king James II. having called a parliament, the candi- 
dates for the city were Sir John Rereſby and Sir Metcalf Robinſon, 
Barts. and Toby Jenkins and James Moyſer, Efqrs. "The ſtruggle 
was great; — it appears by an entry in the city's books that the 
o former being choſen, the other in reſentment cauſed five alder- 
men, who were much in the elected members? intereſt, to be repre- 
ſented at court as diſaffected to the government. Their names 
were Ramſden, Elcock, Herbert, Edward Thompſon, and Walle. 
All the ſaid aldermen, except Herbert, with ſome of the common- 
council, repreſented as difloyal in like manner, were ſeized on b 
an order of king and council, June 29, and ſent priſoners to H all, 
where they remained till the 25th of July following, when the duke 
of Monmouth's rebellion being quaſhed, they were releaſed; and, 
notwithſtanding the new charter was not yet come down, they 
took their places in their own court as uſual. 

At the ſummer aſſizes, the year before, the lord chief juſtice 
Jefferys came down to York, as one of the judges of aſſize for this 
ciccuit, and the mayor and aldermen being adviied to wait upon 
him to know his majeſty's pleaſure concerning the city in the ſtate 
it was, accordingly did; and, as the entry in the city's books de- 
cares, after a ſpeech made to him by Mr. Pricket, the city's counſel, 
bis lordſhip expreſſed himſelf to this effect: That the king ex- 
pected nothing but the government of the city to be at his diſpoſe; 
and if the mayor would call a court and common-council, and make 
a petition to his majeſty under the common ſeal to the effect pro- 
poſed, he would take care to get it preſented, and doubted not of 
a gracious anſwer in a week's time. In the mean while all things 
ſhould ſtand in fatu quo.” A petition was accordingly drawn up, 
and preſented to the lord chief juſtice, who approved of it, and ſent 
it up to the king. And, in*the ſecond week of the aſſizes, being 
invited to dinner at the m__ charge, he was treated at the lord 
wr pa fy houſe, and then and there the lord chief juſtice declared he 
had received an account, That his majeſty was well pleaſed with 
the city's petition, and aſſured them that they ſhould have a new 
charter, with that proviſo or reſeryation only, of having the nomi- 
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nation and approbation of the magiſtrates and perſons in office 


ney coul 


therein,” nd have 

James II. was the king who granted our city the laſt charter n Whratulate 
has had, and great was the joy the citizens teſtified on that occaſion; I your r 
an account of which was ſent up to London, and printed in tie Whuniry tir 
Gazette, number 2060, 1685, as follows: nd, hat 

« York, Auguſt 8. This evening was brought hither his majeſty". |F®” pay 
moſt royal charter to this city by Sir Henry Thompſon, of Caft'c. .. 8 
gate, and Mr. Scot, being met at ſome diſtance from hence by ; 7 Py 
great many horſe and foot, to the number of near 5000, and re hy 1 | 
ceived at the gate of the city by the lord mayor, aldermen, and com. 10 * 
mon- council in their ſormalities, who paſted from thence, amid: . + 
the continued acclamations of the people, with drums beating and “ ? 
trumpets ſounding, to the lord mayor's houſe, where the who e © 
company drank their majeſties healths, The ſtreets were filled with 1 
bonfires, the muſic played, the bells rung, and nothing was omitted OY 
that might on this occaſion expreſs the duty and loyalty of the in- wv 
habitants of this city.” 

Our city continued to ſhew their loyalty and gratitude to this WM It was 
unfortunate king; and on every public occaſion took care to addreß ng Jam 
his majeſty with the warmeſt expreſſions of love and duty to his Not alſo | 
perſon and government; particularly, it is entered in the city's {Wddrels of 
books of 1688, that, June 18, upon the news brought to the city Whuch diff 
that the queen was delivered of a young prince, the lord mayor, 

(Thomas Raynes) aldermen, ſheriffs, four-and-twenty, and con- the bi. 

mon- council, did, with a full conſent, agree that the lord maye! 

ſhould go to London, to addreſs the king upon the joyful news d. 3 
ve Hum. 


the prince's birth, and that Sir Henry Thompſon and Sir Stephen 
Thompſon, knights, and alderman Shackleton, with Mr. Sherit 
Bell and Mr. Thomas Thompſon, ſhould accompany the lord 
mayor to court on this occaſion. Ordered alſo, at the ſame time, 
that the ſaid lord mayor, aldermen, and twenty-four ſhould have 
two gallons of wine to drink the king, queen, and young prince's 
healths, and the commons four gallons for the like purpoſe, all a: 
the public expence. The addreſs itſelf is, either through careie!/ 
neſs or wilfulneſs, loſt from the city's books, but it is inſerted in 
theſe words in the London Gazette, July 3oth, 1688. 
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To the King's moſt excellent majeſty, 


May it pleaſe your majeſly, anby, ar 
HE mayor, aldermen, and commons of your majeſty's ancient Neugn, ſo 

and loyal city of York were tranſported with joy at the birt? Winit) do 

of the young prince; and after they had made what demonſtrations I and p 


they 
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ey could at home of their rejoicing, thought it their duty to ſend, 

id have ſent, ſome of the principal members of their body to con- 
rratulate your majeſty for ſo great and extraordinary a bleſſing both 
2 your majeſty and your ſubjects. The great God, who hath at 
Juiry times miraculouſly preſerved your majeſty, both at ſea and 
und, hath at this time enlarged his bleſſings to your majeſty and 
our people by giving us a royal prince; who, we pray, may long 
re to inherit the virtues and crown of his anceftors, and that 
ere may never want one of your royal family to ſway the ſceptre 
f theſe kingdoms ; for the ſupport and maintenance whereof we 
re, and ſhall always be, ready to ſacrifice our lives and fortunes : 
nd that the God of heaven would be graciouſly pleaſed to ſhower 
own his bleſſings upon your majeſty, your royal conſort, the young 
ace, and the whole royal family, is the hearty prayer of us, 


. 
m — CH — —— z 


Your majeſty's moſt dutiful, obedrent, and loyal ſubjefts, &c, 
Which addreſs his majeſty received very graciouſly. 


It was not long after this when the tide beginning io turn againſt 
' {Wing James, the affections and declarations of his citizens of York 
wok alſo the fame bent. An inſtance of which is the following 
dreſs of a very different nature from the former, though not 
uch different in date, and from the ſame people. 


1 the high and mighty prince WILLIAM HENRY, prince of 
Orange, 


be humble adddreſs of the lord mayor and commonaliy of the city 
of York, 

E the lord mayor and commonalty of the city of York, 

being deeply ſenſible of God Almighty's great bleſſing 

pon this nation, in inclining your princely heart to hazard your- 

lf and fortune for the reſcuing the Proteitant religion, laws, and 

derties of this kingdom out of the hands of thoſe who have ſa- 


umble thanks to your highneſs for ſo tranſcendent a beneſit to the 
ation, whereof your highneſs (next under God) hath apparently 
ken the ſole inſtrument: and as we have been the carlieſt of thoſe 
who were not under the immediate protection of your highneſs's 
my) that have ſhewed ourſelves and joined with the earl of 
andy, and others of your highneſs's friends, in fo glorious a 
then, ſo we (as early as our diſtance from your highneſs can 
amt) do moſt humbly and heartily congratulate your happy ſuc- 
s and promiſe itil] to ſtand by your higneſs in defence of the 
7 Proteſtant 


iced them all to their boundleſs malice, do render our due and 


* 
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Proteſtant religion and the laws of the kingdom, to the utmot ind inve 
peril of our lives and fortunes; wiſhing to your highneſs length i 2nd bloc 
days and an happy iſſue, and increaſe of honour proportionable u dignatio 
your great worth, and that all your enterprizes may be crowned Wl ſucceed, 


with ſucceſs. the influ 
In teſtimony whereof we have hereunto put our common {el i courts, 
the 14th day of December, 1688. that is v. 

We a 


From this period till the rebellion in 1745, nothing of puble Wl Proteſta 
tranſactions happened here worthy of notice, except the ſeveral ¶ ¶ our cout 
proclamations for peace, and declarations of war; the acceſſion of i whole re 
the ſeveral monarchs, and the addreſſes of the city on theſe and i or prope 


ſimilar occaſions, which are not thought ſufficiently intereſting to | ud prid: 


toa ma 
who brit 


bis gove! 


be here inſerted ; neither was this city, during that long intery, 
honoured with the viſits of any of the royal family, 

His grace Thomas Herring, then archbiſhop of York, wa 
amongſt 


ald 


gſt the firſt to alarm the nation and arm it againſt the rehe!, or ( 
by projecting an aſſociation of the nobility, gentry, &c. of the comes us 
county, which was entered into at the caſtle of York, the 24th f ruin. J 
September, 1745. On this occaſion his lordſhip made the follow- Wi tered it, 
ing ſpeech: ent and 
ä ceeds eve 
M lords, gentlemen, and reverend brethren of the clergy, hes che 
AM deſired by the lords lieutenants of the ridings to open to you Wi credit, g 
the reaſons of our preſent aſſembling; and as the advertiſement WW world, d- 
which has called us together is in every body's hands, and the fact i conceive: 
now ſpeaks itſelf too plainly, a few words will be ſufficient on thei tion to th 
occaſion. It was ſome time before it was believed, I would o mong u. 
God it had gained credit ſooner; but now every child in de vill be tt 
tingdom knows it, that the ſon of the pretender is in Scotland ;Wſ our co 
has ſet up his ſtandard there; has gathered and diſciplined an army But thi 
of great force; receives daily increaſe of numbers; is in poſſeſſon lomething 
of the capital city there; has defeated a ſmall part of the king fence alre 
forces; and is advancing with haſty ſteps towards England. WW vill, it is 
What will be the iſſue of this rapid progreſs, muſt be left to thei vert with 
providence of God: however, what is incumbent upon us to do, poles it; 
is to make the beſt proviſion we can againſt it: and every geuti-WW:lociatior 
man, I dare ſay every man in England, will think it his wiſdom lues of ſe 
and his intereſt to guard againſt the miſchievous attempts of the As to 
wild and deſperate rufkans. But the miſchief to be feared, which bonour to 
ought to alarm us exceedingly, and put us immediately on od, and 
defence, is, the certain evidence, which every day opens more aud wuntry, j 
more, that theſe commotions in the north are but part of a greg hublic, th 
plan concerted for our ruin: they have begun under the countenasc H ople, ne 
and will be ſupported by the forces of France and Spain, our 0.08 againſt 
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ind inveterate, and late expetience calls upon me to add, our ſavage 
1nd blood thirſty enemies: a circumſtance that ſhould fire the in- 
lignation of every honeſt Engliſhman. If theſe deſigns ſhould 
ſucceed, and Popery and arbitrary power come in upon us, under 
the influence and direCtion of theſe two tyrannical and corrupted 
courts, I leave you to reflect what would become of every thing 
that is valuable to us ! 

We are now bleſſed under the mild adminiſtration of a juſt and 
Proteſtant king, who is of ſo ſtrict an adherence to the laws of 
our country, that not an inſtance can be pointed out during his 
whole reign, wherein he made the leaſt attempt upon the liberty 
or property, or religion of a ſingle perſon ; but if the ambition 
ind pride of France and Spain is to dictate to us, we muſt ſubmit 
to a man to govern us under their hated and accurſed influence, 
who brings his religion from Rome, and the rules and maxims of 
his government from Paris and Madrid. 

or God's ſake, gentlemen, let us confider this matter as be- 
comes us, and let no time be loſt to guard againſt this prodigious 
min. To your immortal honour be it fpoken, you have conſi- 
tered it, and are now met together to call in the unanimous con- 
ent and aſſiſtance of this great county. This county, as it ex- 
eeeds every other for its extent and riches, ſo it very naturally 
takes the lead of the inferior ones, and will be extremely to our 
; WY credit, give courage to the friends of the beſt conſtitution in the 
{WY world, damp the ſpirit of its enemies at home, (if any ſuch can be 
{ conceived in Britain at this {dangerous criſis) and be an inſtruc- 
eon to thoſe abroad, that there is ſtill ſpirit and honeſty enough 
08 imong us to ſtand up in defence of our common country, This 
eil be the uſe of an unanimous and hearty declaration of fidelity 
bo our country, and loyalty to our king. 
f But the times, gentlemen, call for ſomething more than this; 
v8 ſomething muſt be done as well as faid ; and the fund for our de- 
ende already begun, and now to be propoſed to this yu aſſembly, 
will, it is hoped, from reaſons of public example and public ſafety, 
meet with the hearty concurrence of every individual that com- 
poles it; and at the fame time that your hearts go along with the 
dociation, your hands will be open to ſupport the neceſſary; mea- 
lures of ſelf-defence. | | 
As to you, my reverend brethren, I have not long had the 
vnour to preſide among you; but from the experience I have 
ue, and what I have always heard of your honeſt love to your 
108 ountry, if you permit me to ſay fo, I will be =_ ſecurity to the 
i ablic, that ye will decline no pains to inſtruct and animate your 
5 fople, nor expence, according to your circumſtances, to ſtand 
1” againſt Popery and arbitrary power under a French or Spaniſh 
1d government. 
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government. We ſcorn the policies of the court of Rome; hi Booth 
no intereſts ſeparate from the people, but on every occaſion, where 45 priva 
our country is concerned, look upon ourſelyes as incorporated wit Mick! 
the warmeſt defenders of it; or if we do deſire to be diſtinguiſpei Wil 48 priva 
it will be by our ardour and zeal to preſerve our happy conſtiu - Monk 
tion. John Hi 

Let us unite then, gentlemen, as one man, to ſtop the dangerous Walm 
miſchief, from which union no man ſurely can withdraw or vit. ¶ Hornſey 
hold his aſſiſtance, who is not liſted into the wicked ſervice c Theſe 
French or Spaniſh invaſion, or wholly unconcerned for the fate «ff porals 5 x 
his bleeding country. 

May the great God of battles ſtretch out his all- powerful hand Notwi 
defend us, inſpire an union of hearts and hands among all ranks Vork w 
people, a clear wiſdom into the counſels of his majeſty, and a iteaty{general !. 
courage and reſolution into the hearts of his generals. time, an 
ſtantly in 


the kinge 


This aflociation was ſubſcribed by above 800 of the nobility, 
gentry, and clergy, when, together with the county at large, the 
ſum of 31,4201. was raiſed by voluntary ſubſcription for the c- 
fence of his majelty's perſon and government in general, and of 
this county in particular. 


May 2 
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On this occaſion John Raper, Eſq; then lord mayor, called the 
inhabitants of this city together for the ſame purpoſe, when the {ub 
ſcriptions in the city of York amounted to 2435 l. and in the ainh 
to 220 l. with which four companies of men were raiſed (conliſting 
of 70 men cach, known by the name of the York Blues, excluſive 
of ſerjeants, corporals, and drummers) and uniformly cloathet 
The enn had 148. the corporals and drummers 108. per week 
and each private man 18. per day, and were embodied about fou 
months. | 
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The following gentlemen ſerved as officers without pay, viz. 
1/7 comp. capt. Wm. Haughton, lieut. Belaſiſe, enſign Burde 
2 comp. capt, Waite, lieut. Hotham, enſign Knipe. 

34 comp. capt. John Hotham, lieut. Hutchinſon, enſig 


Theakſton. | 
4th comp. capt. Thompſon, lieut. Dawſon, enſign Dawſon. 


Beſides theſe the principal gentlemen and tradeſmen in the dif 
ferent wards of the city formed themſelves into an aſſociation, callet 
Independents, for the further ſecurity of the city, being all un 
formly clothed and accoutred at their own expence, and continue 
** arms about ten months, and were diſpoſed in the following 
order : 


* William 
uled, clothe, 
nd, and was 
e corporals 


Bootham-warlW* of the re 
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Bootham-ward. + Col. Pierſon, lieut. Bains, enſign Bower; 
45 private, x ſerjeant, and 1 drum. 
v8 Micklegate-ward. Capt. Adams, lieut. Stanforth, enſign Brook; 
J private, 1 ſerjeant, 1 corporal, and 1 drum. 
þ Monk-ward. Capt. Patrick Agnew, lieut. John Wilmer, enſign 
John Hildyard ; 46 private, 1 ſerjeant, 1 corporal, and 1 drum. 
Walmgate-ward. Capt. Walkinſhaw, lieut. Bewlay, enſign 
Hornſey z 46 private, 1 ſerjeant, 1 corporal, and 1 drum. 
Theſe gentlemen allowed their ſerjeants 7s. per week, cor- 
porals 58. and the drummers 38. 6d. with uniforms. 


8 Notwithſtanding this, and though not one of the inhabitants of 

ll York was proved to be concerned in the rebellion, yet the city in 
general laid under the imputation of diſloyalty, being a place at that 
time, and for many years before, greatly reſorted to, if not con- 
ſtantly inhabited, by many of the beſt Roman Catholic families in 
the kingdom, 


May 28, 1746, after the deciſive battle of Culloden, the prince 
of Heſſe arrived here in his way from Scotland: he was compli- 
mented by the lord mayor and aldermen at his quarters, whom he 
received very politely, and the next day continued his journey to- 
wards London. | 


On the 23d of July following, his royal highneſs William duke 
of Cumberland, in compliance with the requeſt of the lord mayor 
and commonalty, ſent by expreſs to him the gth of May preceding, 
made this city his road to London, and arrived here about nine in 
the evening, attended by lord Cathcart, lord Ancram, col. Yorke, 
col. Fitzwilliam, capt. Hudſon, col. Boſcawen, and col. Conway. 
fle alighted at the precentor's houſe (Dr. Sterne) in the Minſter- 
Yard, (his royal highneſs having deſired to be at a private houſe, and 

at being the — commodious for the purpoſe) where he was re- 


lis royal highneſs's arrival here in a very polite ſpeech. Sir 1 homas 
Parker and Sir Thomas Burnet, the two judges of aſſige, with the 
gentlemen of the bar; lord Irwin, Henry Ibbetſon, Eſq; the high- 
heriff; capt. Thornton *, and ſeveral other gentlemen; the Rev. 
de dean and reſidentiaries, &c, were admitted. His royal highneſs 
bok part of a collation provided _ the city's expence, and fat = 

: f table 


* William Thornton, Eſq; of Thornville, near York, who, at his own expence, 
uled, clothed, and paid a company of 75 men, with whom he marched into Scot- 
, and was with them at the battle of Falkirk. The ſerjeants and drums had 18. 2d. 
e corporals 18. td. and the private men 15. a-day.— Mr. Thornton was afterwards 
ic of the repreſentatives of this city in parliament. 


i 


tived by his grace the lord archbiſhop in the hall, who congratulated | 
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table with his grace the archbiſhop of York; and his attendants 
ſupped in another room. After ſupper, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and ſheriffs waited upon his royal highneſs with the freedom of this 
city .in a gold box, when Thomas Place, Eſq; the recorder, 
addreſſed him in the following ſpeech : | 


May it pleaſe your royal highneſs, 

HE city of York begs leave to congratulate your highneſs on 
1 your fafe arrival here, ſecure from thoſe dangers to which, 
for the ſake of your country only, you expoſed yourſelf; and to 
expreſs their ſenſe of the honour done them by being admitted into 
the preſence of their immediate deliverer from all thoſe evils which 
Popery and ſlavery threatened; the preſerver of all thoſe bleſſings 
to us, which, under his majeſty's moſt auſpicious government, we 

have in every circumſtance of life the full enjoyment of, 


This city, had they had a more timely notice of the honour 
your royal highneſs now does them, would have attempted to have 
received your highneſs in a manner more agreeable to what they 
intended. But at preſent can only, as a ſmall teſtimony of their 
duty to his majeſty and his family, and as a ſmall acknowledgment 
of what they owe perſonally to your royal highneſs, beg your ac- 
ceptance of this box, and to permit them to enroll your name as a 
member of this city: an honour our anceſtors have in no times ever 
equalled, and which our poſterity muſt ever with gratitude and duty 
remember ſo long as his majeſty's family ſhall continue upon the 
throne of theſe kingdoms, and your royal highneſs's glorious and 
heroic acts ſhall be remembered, which we moſt fincerely wiſh 
may be as long as time itſelf ſhall endure, 


His royal highneſs received them very graciouſly, and they all 
had the honour of kiſſing his hand; and he was pleaſed to fay, 
That he took the city's compliment very kindly, and ſhould 
always have a particular regard for the welfare of his fellow- 
citizens.“ 


About twelve the {ame night his royal highneſs and attendants 
ſet out for London. | 


His grace the lord archbiſhop having informed his royal higi- 
neſs that the independent gentlemen of this city deſigned to have te- 
ceived his royal highneſs with military honours, the ſaid gentlemen 
were, the next day, drawn out in the Manor. Yard, where colone! 
Pierſon acquainted them, „That he had his royal highneſs's orders 
to thank them for the zeal and loyalty they had lately ſhewn for 
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his majeſty's perſon and government; that he was ſorry the emer- 
geney of affairs was ſuch that he could not have time to receive 
the compliment they deſigned; but that he took. it in as good part 
25 if they had done it.” 


Of the great number of rebels tried and convicted at York, no 
more than 22 were executed. The heads of two of. them, viz. 
William Conolly and James Mayne, were fixed up on poles at 
Micklegate-bar, from whence MEI ſtolen in the night of the 
28th of January, 1754, by one William Arundell, a taylor of 
York, aſſiſted by his Iriſh journeyman : but the 2 paid dear for 
his frolic; for in March following the rewards offered by the go- 
vernment, the corporation of York, and the members of the Rock- 
ingham-club, amounting in the whole to 1121. 10s. tempted the 
Iriſhman to turn informer againſt his maſter, who was thereupon 
committed to Ouſebridge-gaol, was indicted at the ſummer- aſſizes 
following, and tried and convicted at the Lent-aſſizes in 1755, 
when he received ſentence to pay a fine of 51.-to be impriſoned 
two years, and till he found ſureties, in 2001, penalty, for his good 
behaviour for two years more. 


The new regulations of the militia laws in the year 1757, being 
eſteemed by the lower claſs of people an act of oppreſſion, in com- 
pelling them to contribute equally with the rich, many yeomen, 
farmers, and others of the eaſt and north-ridings became riotous, 
and endeavoured by force to oppoſe its being carried into execu- 
tion ; for this purpoſe, on the 13th of September, a very numerous 
body, out of forty townſhips in the weapontake of Buckroſe, in the 
eaſt- riding, armed with guns, _ and clubs, went to Birdſall, 
the ſeat of Henry Willoughby, Eſq; high ſheriff of Yorkſhire, and 
demanded a repeal of the militia act. But, after ſeveral hours parley 
with them, in which the high ſheriff behaved with the utmoſt pru- 
dence and reſolution, they were prevailed on to depart peaceably, 
having firſt extorted a promiſe from him to write to lord Irwin, 
lord lieutenant of the riding, and that his lordſhip's anſwer ſhould 
de communicated to them; which was done accordingly, a large 
number of printed copies thereof being ſent to all the chief conſta- 
bles in the eaſt-riding, to be by them diſperſed amongſt the 
people. 

In the north-riding the riot was much more furious, for on the 
15th of September, being the day appointed for the deputy-lieu- 
tenants of the militia for the weapontake of Bulmer to meet at the 
cockpit-houſe without Bootham-bar, where the chief conſtables 
had orders to attend to give in their liſts of perſons qualified to 
ſerve in the militia, great numbers of farmers and country people, 
0 Ff 2 conſiſting 
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conſiſting of upwards of thirty pariſhes, aſſembled at York, in or. 
der to ſeize on fuch conſtables as were carrying in the lifts, 
ſome of which they got, but not meeting the whole, they pro- 
ceeded, in a large body, armed with clubs and other unlawful 
weapons, ſome on horſeback and others on foot, through Monk-bar 
to the cockpit-houſe without Bootham-bar: and not meeting with 
the deputy- lieutenants there aſſembled, as was expected, they forced 
the liſts from ſuch conſtables as were in attendance ; and after drink- 
ing all the liquors in the honſe, they 3 and pulled it down, 
They then proceeded to Mr. Bowes's houſe on the oppoſite {ide of 
the ſtreet, and within the city liberty, which they alſo gutted and 
deſtroyed ; and they threatened to do the ſame to the houſes of ſe. 
veral other perſons, whom they looked upon as promoters or favour. 
ers of the militia act. 23-64 80112691 

The lord mayor and high ſheriff of the co:mty being informed 
of theſe violent proceedings, went in perſon amongſt the rioters, 
and uſed all le arguments to convince them how, wrong it 
was to attempt relieving themſelves from any thing they thought a 
grievance, by ſuch unlawful methods; and aſſured them that they 
would uſe all the means in their power to remove any juſt occaſion 
of complaint; upon which they diſperfed, 

At the following aſſizes ſeveral of the rioters were tried and ac- 
quitted, except one George Thurloe, who was capitally convicted, 
od received ſentence of death, but was afterwards tranſported for 
ife, | | 7 11% 


On Saturday the 18th of July, 1761, about nine in the morning, 
his royal highneſs Edward duke of Vork, accompanied by vi 
William Boothby, Bart. col. Morriſon, and major St. John, paſſed 
through this city on his way to — whither he was going 
for the benefit of the ſpaw; and on'the Monday following Thomas 
Bowes, Eſq; lord mayor, Peter Johnſon, Efq; recorder, and two ſe- 
nior aldermen, ſet out for Scarbrough to Wait on his _ high- 
neſs, and were introduced to him the next day — » John; 
when the recorder, in a ſhort ſpeech made the compliments of the 
corporation to his royal highneſs, and ſigniſied it as their humble 
requeſt that his royal highneſs would do them the honour to make 
ſome ſtay in this wo 4 on his return from Scarbrough, and to accept 
of the manſion-houſe of the lord mayor for his accommodation: to 
which his royal highneſs was pleaſed to return a moſt gracious an- 
ſwer, exprefling his ſatisfaction at this inſtance of reſpect from the 
city, and his inclination to comply with their requeſt; but that at 
this juncture his royal highneſs fearod he ſhould: not have time to 
make any long ſtay on his return. "They had all the honour to 
Kiſs his royal highneſs's hand, CE Em « Ke 

| Accordingly 
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Accordingly on the 19th of Auguſt, his royal highneſs arrived in 
this city in his return from Scarbrough, alighted from his chaiſe 
it the minſter, and ſpent ſome time in viewing that magnificent 
ſructure. From thence he came down Stonegate, (which was 
lined with col, Thornton's regiment of militia, under arms) to the 
manſion-houſe, where he was received by the lord mayor, recorder, 
adermen, and ſheriffs in their formalities. The recorder made 
the compliments ' of the whole corporation to his royal highneſs, 
with an humble offer of the freedom of the city; to which his royal 
veneſs returned a very gracious anſwer ; and the freedom of the 
city was accordingly;preſented to him in a gold box of an hundred 
guineas value, and the lord mayor, recorder, aldermen, therifts, and 
town-clerk, had all the honour to kiſs his royal highneis's hand. 
Afterwards his royal highneſs dined at the manſiou- houſe, where a 
ery elegant entertainment was provided; and the Jord mayor, al- 
&rmen, recorder, and ſheriffs, the earl of Gainſbrough, rhe gentle 
men of his royal hi 's houſhold, with the other gentlemenwho 
attended him hither, and the principal officers of col 'T hornton's 
regiment of militia, had the honour to dine at the fame table. In 
the evening the corporation gave a ball at the afſembly-rooms, 
which was very full and brilliant, and was opened by his royal high- 
ness with Miſs Kaye, ſiſter to Sir John Liſter Kaye, Bart. high 
ſheriff for this county. His royal highneſs ſtaid till about one 
o'clock, and then retired to the manſion-houſe, where he lodged. 
Next morning, about ſeven, he reviewed col. "Thornton's regiment 
of militia on Knaveſmire, with whoſe appearance, and dexterity 
in their ſeveral evolutions, he expreſſed great ſatisfaction, ſaying, 
He never F ws any veterans that exceeded them; after which he 
breakfaſted at the grand-ſtand with the colonel and ſeveral ladies 
and gentlemen, and then took his chaiſe and ſet off for London. 
flis royal highneſs, on leaving this city, was pleaſed to expreſs 
imſelf very graciouſly to the lord mayor, and gave him hopes that 
tis county and city might be honoured by his royal highneſs's 
preſence on ſome future occaſion, 


On the 18th of Auguſt, 1766, (in the race-week) his royal 
lichneſs again viſited this city, and next day the lord mayor, 
rxcorder, aldermen, and ſheriffs waited on his royal highneſs in 
heir formalities, to congratulate him on his arrival, and were 
ry graciouſly received, The preſence of his royal highneſs at 
tie races occaſioned a more numerous and brilliant appearance of 


ughneſs went to the minſter, at the weſt door of which he was 
kceived by the reſidentiary and choir, the lord — — recorder, 


ad aldexmen, who uſhered him up to the archbiſhop's throne, 
| where 
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where he heard an excellent diſcourſe by the Rev. Mr. Sterne; 
and on SP he ſet out for Mr. Cholmley's ſeat at Houihan 
on his way to Scarbrough. | 


His royal highneſs left Scarbrough on the 6th of September, an B . 
paſſed through this city in his way to the earl of Mexborough' 
feat at Methley, from whence he proceeded to London, "un, 


Auguſt 31, 1761, his Daniſh majeſty arrived at Mr. Bluitt 
inn in Lendall, about four o'clock, attended by many of his nob| 
and a grand retinue. At eight o'clock the lord mayor, recorder, 
city counſel, aldermen, and ſheriffs, in their formalities, waite: 
on that monarch to compliment him on his arrival, and to deſir 
that he would honour them at a ball and a collation the nex 
evening. His Daniſh majeſty received them all very graciouſy, 
but excuſed himſelf from accepting of their invitation, as he pro- 
poſed to leave York next morning; which he accordingly dic 
after having viewed the minſter and the afſembly-rooms, and re 


turned to London by the route of Leeds and Mancheſter, 
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Ne government of the city during the times of the Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans; with the preſent government by @ lord 
mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, &c. the ancient and preſent naviga- 
tion of the river Ouſe; the liberties, franchiſes, charters, gifts, 


dmations, and privileges granted to the community of the city; 


with their by-laws, ancient cuſtoms, fairs, markets ; and of the 


gilds, crafts, trades, and fraternities. 
V 7E ſhall not take upon us to deſcribe what form of govern- 

ment the Britons uſed in their cities before the Romans 
conquered them; nor, indeed, does our chief Britiſn hiſtoriographer, 
Ceoffry of Monmouth, though very particular in other matters 
of lefs moment, ever touch upon this. It was the cuſtom in the 
xrimary ages of the world, when a more civilized had conquered 
more barbarous race of men, to perſuade them, or drive them, 
ato cities, towns, and communities, in order to cultivate a better 
underſtanding of human nature amongſt them, and urbanize their 
trage diſpoſition. 

If it be diſputed that the Romans found us a city, it can never 
te denied that they made us one; and, probably, with the fame 
politic view as above. The poor Britons were utter ſtrangers to 
men and manners, and took their firſt leffons from the Romans 
vith a very froward diſpoſition z unwilling to leave their ancient 
hrbarous cuſtoms, they frequently rebelled againſt their maſters, 
who were forced to rule them with a rod of iron, and break them 
8 they would the wildeſt and fierceſt horſe. Nay, ſo ingrafted 
was this natural principle of ſavage liberty in them, that ſome who 
had more than ordinary care taken of their education, and were 
carried children to Rome for that purpoſe, did, at their return, 
lveſt themſelves of their reaſon, as well as clothes, and run naked 
mo the mountains to ſtarve amongſt their fe unconquered 
countrymen, like the Hottentots of Africa, who have thrown off 
de fineſt garments, and left the choiceſt diet, to beſmear their 
bodies with ſtinking greaſe, and fall to gna.ving again of dirty 
zuts and garbage. ; 

The fierce untameable diſpoſition of the Britons made it abſo- 


ö 


ltely neceſſary to keep them in great awe, which could not be 


wne but by a ſettled body of regular troops in the iſland, and the 
Inteſt military diſcipline. A Roman colony was therefore thought 
oper to be ſettled at ERBORACUM: that it was a colony, and not 
imunicipium, is indiſputably evident from Mr. Camden's Roman 
vin, and funeral inſcription mentioned before; it is here there- 
ve neceſſary to explain thoſe two models of Roman government. 

A colony 
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A colony was always drawn out of the city of Rome ite Thus w 
when they wanted ſupplies ; whereas a municipium conſiſted ent in th 
natives of ſome conquered country, made free, and enjoying te ef and 

* me privileges with the citizens of Rome within their own diſtrid. * + fot 
This was the ſtate of VERULAMiuu, called ſince by the Brita duch in 
Caer Municipii, and ſome others in this province, which either tes; ru 
bad this favour granted them, or elſe the free uſe of their oy Itary pow. 
conſtitutions. ur learned antiquary, Camden, ſays, that it ect its 


not ſtrange for a colony to be changed into a municipium at the 
requeſt of the inhabitants, yet EBORAcuu never was; and pro. 
bably for this reaſon, not becauſe the native inhabitants could not 
obtain ſuch a favour, which cannot be ſuppoſed ; but that, it be. 
ing the ſettled ſtation of a large army of Roman ſoldiers, they muſt 
be governed after the military manner. There were under the 
Roman diſcipline two forts of colonies, the one civil, drawn out 
from amongſt the Ton or Gowned Citizens of Rome, as wel 
as the mixed fort of people; the other military, taken out 
legions and cohorts, when they were paſt ſervice, and ſettled in 
cities, towns, or elſewhere, as a reward for their ſervices to the 
commonwealth, Ihe former of theſe became many times free 
boroughs, municipia, in the empire, but the latter never ſo; it 
being thought derogatory that ſuch as had borne arms ſhould admit 
of an inferior and leſs glorious condition; much leſs, ſays the 
learned Burton, when a whole legion had, by the beneficence and 
Erge indulgence of ſucceſſive emperors, ſat down any where, 2 
here at EBORACUM. 

Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, this city ſeems to hae 
been governed by both the civil and military laws; and therefore 
Victor is not ſo much in the wrong, as Camden would make him, 
when he ſays, ſpeaking of the death of the emperor Severus, Neque 
anulta poſt BRITANNIZ municipio, cui EBORACI namen, morhy 
extindtus eff, That the civil law and power was executed in it in 
thoſe days, no one can deny that has read the former part of this 
work. That here was the PR aTORIUM, tribunal or chief place of 
judicature, which once gave law to the whole empire; and where 
the emperor himſelf ſometime fat in perſon, is indiſputable. What 
greater title can any city in the world, except Rome, claim for 
being a municipium as well as a colony, and the enjoying every ſe this na: 
other privilege that could be granted? For after the execrable mut- Whdom i; 
der of Papinian, the judge advocate of this high court at York, ot iſ:comites 
rather the ſupreme judge of all the Roman empire, he was ſuc- Wks, Th 
ceeded in the tribunal by Ulpian, Paulus, &c. and no doubt it the Sher 
continued in the ſame ſtate, though ſometimes in a leſſer degree, We dioceſe 
till the declenſion of the empire, | ft, whi 
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Thus we may venture to ſay that, under the Roman govern- 
ent in this iſland, our city was a perfect model of the great city 
e and it was no vanity, in ſome old authors, to call it Altera 
. for it had the ſame lineaments and proportions as Rome, 
Whough in a leſſer ccmpaſs; being compoſed of the ſame magi- 
ates; ruled by the fame laws; governed by a like civil and mi- 
ary power as the parent city was; and, conſequently, in every 
fe its true picture in miniature. 

So much has been wrote already concerning the ſtate of our city, 
rom the departure of the Romans to the conqueſt of the iſland by 
te Saxons, that a recapitulation here is needleſs. Such an eftu- 
-a of blood, ſo many murders, and ſuch a general devaſtation 
ed, that no account can be given of a government ſo diſtracted 
en torn by civil diſſenſions, as well as foreign invaſions: nor, in- 
ed, can any thing be | arg from hiſtorians about the civil 
ernment of the city, during the time of the Saxons, when all 
mtroverſies, both public and private, ſeem to have been decided 
the ſword, It is true when Edwin the Great had ſubdued his 
zichbour kings, and was recognized firſt ſole monarch of —_— 
en, we are told by Bede that he enacted ſuch wholeſome laws, 
11 cauſed them to be ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that a weak woman 
ght have walked over all the iſland, with her new-born babe, 
thout let or impediment. Vork, the capital city of the Northum- 
an kingdom, was Edwin's chief ſeat of reſidence, and we may 
eve it taſted not a little of the mildneſs of the times: but 
in's reign was ſhort, and fierce wars again ſucceeding, 
netimes betwixt Saxons and Saxons, at other times betwixt 
ons and Danes, our city and the kingdom of Northumberland 
3s governed by a ſucceſſion of tyrants, as each could cut the 
wat of his competitor, till Edred, who became another univerſal 
arch, changed the government from a kingdom to an earldom, 
made one Okulph, an Engliſhman, the firſt earl of Northum- 
tand. | 
The juriſdiction of this earl was nearly equal to that of the for- 
er Kings; he was called, by the Saxons, Kalderman, which was 
ciently an appellation annexed to a place of great truſt and honour, 
vugh now transferred to officers of leſs note. The Latin word 
this name was Comes; and when Alfred the Great divided the 
dom into counties and ſhires, he appointed Fr/tictarizs and 
wecomites through them, to govern inſtead of the Ealdermen, or 
b. Thus the ſhiremote, which was a court kept twice a-year, 
the Sheriffs Turn at this day, was held firſt before the biſhop of 
edioceſe and the Zaldermen, and afterwards before the biſhop and 
if, where both the eccleſiaſtical and temporal laws were to- 
der given in charge to the county. 

G g As 
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As it was with the county fo it muſt have been with the city; Havil 
for we find no account of any ſeparate juriſdiction, nor any ofpcen emed 
of its own, except military ones, as governors, &c. till an age a lord 
two after this. The conqueror was very ſparing in grantię erme 
charters and privileges to any city or town in this kingdom; a mor 
the city of York might well be fartheſt from expecting any (uct go; 


favours from him. Old Fabian writes, that the titles of Port D The 
and Burghreve were given by the Saxons to the counts of cities e Lord 
great towns, and mentions Portgreve to be the name of the g to 
vernor of the city of London before and after the conqueſt, realm, V 


What we would infer from this, is, that the governor of ou 7 hat me 
city muſt have had the ſame appellation as the chief magiſtrate, 
London, though we are not ſo happy as to find out any records u 
vouch it, The dreadful fire and — which happened : 
the conqueſt, not only deſtroyed the records of the metropolita 
church, but thoſe of the city alſo: and 1137 another fire, but caſul 
conſumed the whole city, and all that was ſaved from the former 
ſo that nothing ſo ancient can be expected from that quarter 
Hiſtory, however, is not altogether ſilent in our cafe, but give 
us the name of a mayor of York, higher than the dates of cithe 
the mayors, or even bailiffs, of the city of London. King Stephe 
at his rebuilding of St. Peter's hoſpital, and endowing it with hi 
threaves of corn, commanded Nigel, then mayor of York, to & 
liver up a place in the city, near > 3 weſt wall, to receive the poo 
and lame in. This is mentioned by Stowe in his chronicle, 
well as others; and though the year is not taken notice of, je 
Stephen dying in 1153, muſt make it, at leaſt, forty years betot 
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Richard I. gave bailifts to the city of London; or ſixty years beſoi hen 
their firſt mayor, which was the 1oth of king John. ad kept 
From this Nigel to the firſt of Edward I. in 1273, neither de the | 
regiſter-books, nor hiſtories, mention the names of mayors ar refuſed, 
bailiffs of this city; we mean thoſe regiſters belonging to the city the tolloy 
but in an old ledger-book of the famous abbey of Fountains, w 
' have recovered the names of ſome mayors and ſeveral bailiffs befor W 
the above date, who have been witneſſes to grants of houſes, & 
anciently beſtowed on that monaſtery within the city of Vork: f *nant of 
though we are aſſured by ſome grants of king John and Henry Ii challenge 
inſcribed Majori et Civibus Ebor. that there were mayors ang "3 to his 


bailiffs in the city in thoſe kings reigns, yet none of their name © the cit 
occurred, till this venerable relict of antiquity not only diſcovere lim by ti 
ſome of our ancient ſenators to us, before unknown, but alſo ſeveral "9 be ca 
dignitaries of the cathedral. "There are alfo other ancient teſt 

monies of mayors and bailiffs belonging to this city, before nn . . 
date above-mentioned ; all which are entered in the catalogue . V 
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Having proved that the city of Vork was very anciently go- 


* erned by a mayor and bailiffs, we ſhall next ſhew the change to 
ve A lord mayor and two ſheriffs; which, with a recorder, twelve 
tie ermen, twenty-four, as they are called, aſſiſtants, ſeventy-two 


ommon- council men, and fix chamberlains, compoſe the body 
that governs the city of York at this day. 

The mayor of York, by ancient preſcription, aſſumes the title 
of Lord in all writing or ſpeaking to him; which honour, peculiar 
only to the nobility, biſhops, judges, and the higheſt officers of the 
realm, was beſtowed on our chief magiſtrate by king Richard II. 
That monarch, after granting the citizens a new and moſt exten- 
fve charter of privileges, in 1389, 12 reg, at his coming to the 
city that year, took his ſword from his fide and gave it to William 
& Selby, then mayor, to be borne before him and his ſucceſſors; 
which ſword, by the expreſs words of the charter, or any other 
ſword they pleaſed, was to be borne before them with the point 
erected, except in the king's preſence, within the precincts of their 
lberties, in perpetuum . From this emblem of juſtice we deduce 
our title of Lord Mayor, he being by it conſtituted the king's more 
immediate vicegerent than before. In 1393, the ſame king pre- 
ſented Robert Savage, then lord mayor, with a large gilt mace, to 
be borne likewiſe before him and his ſucceſſors; as alſo a cap of 
4+: maintenance to the ſword-bearer. Theſe truly royal gifts to the 
oo chief magiſtrate of Vork, made him equal if not exceed the mayor 
(c London in thoſe days; for it does not appear, either in Fabian 
rei or Stowe, when the title of Lord was aſſumed by that officer. 
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nen that great officer, the lord preſident of the north, reſided 
and kept his court at York, he inſiſted that the ſword carried be- 


be the lord mayor ſhould be abaſed in his preſence; the lord mayor 


refuſed, and the cauſe was tried in the earl marſhal's court, when 
the following judgment was given upon it and entered, 


HEREAS the lord Sheffield, preſident of his majeſty's 
council eſtabliſhed in the north, being his majeſty's lieu- 

tenant of his highneſs's county of York and city of York, hath 
challenged and demanded, as a thing of right and duty appertain- 
ng to his lieutenancy, that the ſword carried before the lord mayor 
of the city of York, for the time being, ſhould be delivered up to 
lim by the lord mayor at his coming into the ſaid city, and ſhould 
not be carried with the point N but abaſed at all times and 
g 2 in 


This very ſword is ſtill reſerved and carried before the lord mayors of York on 
{me principal days; it being the leaſt of four belonging to that magiſtrate, but 
qued above them all, in commemoration of this royal favour, ; 
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in all places in his preſence; whereupon difference and controyey 
ariſing, a petition, by conſent of both parties, was preferred by th; 
lord mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, and commonalty of the ſaid ci 
unto his majeſty, for the hearing and determining of the ſame, 
which by his highneſs was referred for the ending thereof unto us 
the lords commiſſioners for cauſes determinable by the eat 
.marſhal's court, 

And whereas we the ſaid commiſſioners, by virtue of his majeſty 
faid reference about the beginning of July laſt paſt, having cauſe! 
to come before us in the 186 La db at Whitehall, both the 
ſaid lord Sheffield himſelf, and thoſe that followed the cauſe on the 
part and behalf of the ſaid city, entered into the hearing of the ſaid 
cauſe, and heard at large the allegations on both ſides; among{ 

which there was read unto us, by thoſe which followed the matte; 
for the city, certain words of the charter granted unto them by 
king Richard II. which in Engliſh is as follows : 


And moreover we have granted, and by this our charter hare 
« confirmed, for us and our heirs, to the aforeſaid citizens, and 
< their heirs and ſucceſſors, imprimis, That the mayor of the (aid 
< city and his ſucceſſors, for the time being, may, out of the pre- 
L ſence of us and our heirs, have their ſword which was given 
them by us, or ſuch other ſword as they pleaſe, carried, and may 
cauſe it to be carried before them with the point erect in the pre- 
« ſence as well of other the nobles and lords of our realm of Eng- 
land, who are of our kindred, as of any other perſons whomſoever, 
in any manner whatſoever: and that the ſerjeants at mace to the 
mayor and ſheriffs of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, for the 
© time being, may, within the ſaid city and ſuburbs thereof and their 
< precincts, as our proper ſerjeants at arms, at their pleaſure, lau- 
< fully, with impunity, and without offence or impediment of us 
© or our heirs for the future, be enabled to carry their maces of gold 
© or ſilver, or gilt and adorned with the ſtgn of the arms of us and 
our heirs, as well in the preſence of us and our heirs, as in the 
<< preſence of our future conſort, or the mothers of our aforeſaid 
<* heirs.” 


Which words they for the city urged againſt the challenges of 
the ſaid lord Sheffield, unto which at the time anſwer was given, 
that the ſaid lord Sheffield being his highneſs's lieutenant within 
the ſaid city, was not reſtrained or barred by the ſaid words; by 
Treaſon of which pretences of right on either fide, ſome ſcruple and 
doubt in law ariſing upon the words of that ſaid ancient clauſe, and 
the letters patents of lieutenancy of the ſaid lord Sheffield, we could 


not determine the ſaid controverſy ourſelves, nor make relation of 
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the late of the ſaid cauſe to the ſatisfaction of his majeſty, until that 
doubt, in point of law, were otherwiſe cleared unto us ; where- 
upon our reſolutions at that time were to make ſtay of further pro- 
ceeding until we had conferred with ſome of the judges, and re- 
ceived their opinions therein: and afterwards having been ſundry 
times petitioned by thoſe that ſolicited the cauſe for the ſaid city to 
enter into ſome further conſideration and hearing thereof, we di- 
rected our letters unto Sir Edward Coke, Ent. lord chief juſtice of 
the common-pleas, and Sir Laurence Tanheld, Ent. lord chief 
baron of his highneſs's court of exchequer, intreating their Icrd{hips 
by our faid letters to conſider both of the words of the charter 
granted unto the ſaid city, and likewiſe of the right claimed by the 
fd lord Sheffield, by virtue of his patent of licutenancy, and thereof 
to certify their opinions as by our ſaid letters bearing date the 
15th day of December, 1608, it doth and may more at large and 
more plainly appear. 

Upon receipt of which our letters, the ſaid reverend and learned 
judges met and peruſed the clauſes of the faid ancient charter, made 
to the faid city, and of the patent of lieutenancy granted to the ſaid 
lord Sheffield, and touching the queſtion in law and right thereof, 
certified their opinions by their letters, viz. © That the mayor of 
York ought not to deliver up the ſword of juſtice which he holdeth 
by charter, nor to abaſe and bear down the ſame (eſpecially in time 
of peace) in the preſence of the lord Sheffield, his majeſty's lieu- 
tenant there; and the ſaid judges principally grounded their rea- 
ſons upon the charter of king Richard II. made to the ſaid city in 
the words aforeſaid, as by the ſaid letters, bearing date the 18th 
day of February, 1608, it doth and may more at large appear, 

We therefore the ſaid commiſſioners being reſolved of the ſaid 
ambiguity and doubt in the law, and having before that time with 
advice and mature deliberation duly pondered and conſidered the 
aid challenges and the reaſons thereof, and all other allegations on 
both ſides, as well in matter of precedent and practice as otherwiſe, 
and finding no reaſon in any thing to diſſent from the opinion of 
the ſaid two reverend judges, did, after due conſideration, acquaint 
his majeſty with the ſtate of the ſaid cauſe and controverſy aforeſaid, 
and with the whole paſſage and proceeding therein; and there- 
upon his majeſty was pleaſed to deliver his royal opinion and cen- 
ſure to this effect : that for his own part he had been of the ſame 
mind ever ſince his firſt reading of the petition, though it pleaſed 
him, for his own better ſatisfaction, to require the judgment of 
the lords commiſſioners for the office of earl marſhal, which do 
commonly examine matters of this nature with great judgment and 
equity; wherefore finding now that, upon further contideration, 
the laws of honour do ſo fitly ſuit and concur with the laws = = 
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land, and the judges of the court of chivalry in their opinion wit 
the judges of the point in law, his majeſty doth likewiſe declare 
himſelf to agree reſolutely with both their opinions. | 

We therefore his ſaid majeſty's commiſſioners, for cauſes de. 
terminable by the earl marſhal's court, according unto his high, 
neſs's reference unto us for ending of the ſaid controverſy, finding 
no great difhculty in the ſame, and being warranted both by the 
opinion of the ſaid reverend judges, and by his majeſty's moſt wiſe 
and royal cenſure for the avoiding of all future and further differ. 
ences, do order and determine, that from henceforth the ſaid lord 
mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, and commonalty of the ſaid city of 
York, for the time being, ſhall quietly and peaceably enjoy the 
liberty and privilege of the ſaid charter of king Richard il. unto 
them granted, according to the words of the ſaid charter, and the true 
intent and — of the ſame, plainly expounded by the lords of 
the commiſſion and thoſe two grave and learned judges of the lau, 
and confirmed by his royal majeſty, and may have the ſword car- 
ried before the ſaid lord mayor, for the time being, with the point 
erect upward, and not abaſed in the preſence of the faid lord lieu- 
tenant for the time being, without any delivery up of the ſame at 
all, the aforeſaid challenge or claim of the faid lord Sheffield, as 
lieutenant of the ſaid county and city of York, or any like chal- 
lenge and claim of any other lieutenant for the time to come, or 
any other pretence or former precedent to the contrary in anywiſe 
netwithſtanding. 

For confirmation and public teſtimony whereof, we have here- 
unto ſet our hands and fixed our ſeveral ſeals of arms, the 12th 
day of May, in the years of the reign of our ſovereign lord James, 
by the grace of God, king of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. that is to ſay, of England, 
France, and Ireland the ſeventh, and of Scatland the two-and- 


fortieth. 


Lenox, 
T. SUFFOLK. 


. H. NoRTHAMPTON, 
NoTTINGHAM, 
8. F. WoRCESTER, 


Irrotulat. et examinat. per me Jobannem Givillim, regi/trun 
afficii curie mariſcal. | 


The office of lord mayor of York is a place of great truſt and 
honour; and, if uſed in its full extent, he is very near an abſolute 
governor within his diſtrict. Perſons, of what quality ſoever, liv- 
ing or reſiding within the liberties, muſt obey his mandate or ſum- 
mons, on any complaint exhibited againſt them. He is the king's 
lieutenant in his abſence ;z nor does he give place, or = his 
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enſigns of authority to any but the king's own perſon, or the pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown; at whoſe appearance he is only diſ- 
poſſeſſed, and carries the mace himſelf before his majeſty. The 
judge of aſſize fits on his right hand in the courts of juſtice, 
himſelf keeping the chair. At the ſeſſions of peace he is ſupreme, 
being always a juſtice of peace, and one of the quorum. In 
council he has a caſting voice; and in full ſenate no a& or law 
can be made without his concurrence. Formerly he never ſtirred 
zbroad, even in private, but in his habit, and with an officer 
attending him; but on public occaſions, ſuch as ſwearing days, 
proclamations of kings, peace or war, &c. he is habited in ſcarlet, 
with a rich mantle of crimſon filk, and a maſſy gold chain, the 
enſigns of authority before him, his brethren, the twenty-four, 
and common- council, in their proper habits, attending. An 
allowance of about 3001. of late years increaſed to 5001. is voted 
by the corporation yearly out of the common chamber to the lord 
mayor for the maintenance of an hoſpitable table ; at which, for- 
merly, all ſtrangers and others were every day made welcome, but 
of late years that cuſtom was abated to twice a-week ; and, by a 
ater regulation, to as often as the lord mayor pleaſes to invite 
company to dine with him ; which has rendered the office much 
more eaſy to be borne, as alſo much leſs chargeable. In 1725 a 
noble houſe was built at the front of the guild-hall in Coney-ftreet, 
for the reſidence of the lord mayor and his family, which has all 
ſuitable furniture belonging to it, 

Whoſoever offers to ſtrike or otherwiſe abuſe the lord mayor, 
during his office, with an intent either to aſſault or affront him, is 
ſeverely fined, impriſoned, or otherwiſe puniſhed, according tothe 
degree of the crime. Two remarkable in{tances of this kind are 
upon record, 

In 1618 one Charles Coulſon, a taylor, being drunk, came ta 
Thomas Agar, then lord mayor, and gave him a ſtab with a 
knife, three inches deep in the left breaſt, but the wound did not 
prove mortal; however the ſaid Coulſon was adjudged to be 
ſtrongly fettered with iron, to be impriſoned for ſeven years; then 
to pay 1001. or elſe lie in gaol for life. Moreover that, at every 
quarter- ſeſſions during the ſeven years, he ſhould be carried through 
the city on horſeback, with his face to the horſe's tail, and a paper 
on his forehead denoting his crime; and that onevery of the ſaid 
days he ſhould ſtand ſome hours in the pillory; which was per- 
formed accordingly. - 


In 1664 Sir Miles Stapleton, of Wighill, being alſo difordered. 


with liquor, came to the houſe of Edward Elwick, then lord mayor, 
and ſtruck at him with Eis cane; for which affront, being indicted 
tue next ſeſſions, he did perſonally appear at the bar of the com- 

mon-hall, 
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mon-hall, and there before the lord mayor and court conſeſſed the 
indictment, acknowledged the heinouſneſs of the crime, profeſſed 
his ſorrow for it, and humbly ſubmitted himſelf to the cenſure of 
the honourable bench; who, at the earneſt interceſſion of his 
friends, only fined him 500l. | 

The office of mayor anciently was continued in one man for 
ſeveral years together. In the reign of Edward III. Nicholas 
Langton was mayor for thirteen years ſucceſlively ; but this hap. 
pening in the height of the Scottiſh wars, we ſuppoſe it was not 
thought adviſeable to change magiſtrates in ſuch. an important 
place as this city muſt be at that time. This man held the office, 
with an inter-regnum of three years, for ſeventeen years together, 
the longeſt of any in the catalogue; and his ſon Jolin Langton, 
who was knighted by Edward III. was eight times mayor ſucceſ- 
ſively : but the citizens finding it inconvenient to let the power lic 
fo long in one hand, in 1394, came to a conſultation, and made 
an order about it, that trom thenceforth no lord mayor ſhould 
ſtand above one year, till the twelve, being able, ſhould bear 
office after him. This order was ſoon diſregarded; for Sir 
William Froſt, knighted by Richard II. was lord mayor in 139), 
and in ten years after was ſeven times in that office: however, 
after him and one more, the former order ſeems to take place 
again ; for we find little or no variation from it down to the pre- 
ſent times, except that, in the civil wars, Sir Edmund Cooper 
was three times lord mayor by king Charles's own appointment, 

This prime officer is annually choſen out of the number ct 
aldermen, who are not impeded by age or ſickneſs; who have not 
been twice mayor of the city, or borne that office within ſix years 
laſt paſt, and are thought to be every way qualified to undertake 
the duty. Upon St. Maurice's day, January 15, unleſs it be Sun- 
day, and then it is deferred to the day following, the lord mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, ſheriffs, and privy-council, in their fcarlet 
gowns, with the chamberlains and common-council, in their black, 
meet at the guild or common-hall about nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Here, having the doors cloſed the common-council, on 
their oath, preſent the names of three aldermen to the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and ſheriffs, who on their oath, elect one of the three, 
and he is immediately ſeated next the chair ; and from that time 
to the day of his ſwearing into the office, is ſtyled lord elect. 


The OATH of the COMMONS at the eleclion of a LORD MAYOR, 


2 ſhall preſent, according to the beſt of your ſtill and knowledge, 
to the lord mayor, aldermen, and jheriffs of this city, three of the 
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tuice lord mayor of the ſame city, nor once lord mayor within ſix 
yars laft paſt, to the end that they, out of thiſe three, may chooſe 
me ſuffictent and diſcreet alderman to be lord mayor of the ſaid city, 
from the feaſt of St. Blaze now next enſuing, for one whole year 
then next following, So help you God. 


The OATH of the LoRD MAxvOR, ALDERMEN, and $HERIFFS, 
on the eleCtion of LORD MAYOR. 


70 U fhall, according to the beſt of your ſtill and knowledoe, 
eleft and chooſe out of the three perſons and elefts now 8 
unto you by the commons of this city, one of the mo able and diſcreet 
terſons of the ſame, to be lord mayor of this city, from the feaſ? 0 
St. Blaze now next enſuing, for one whole year after. So 20 


you God. 


After this the bench retire into an inner apartment to refreſh 
themſelves ; from whence paſſing through the hall, where the com- 
nons ſtand bare to receive them, — conduct the lord elect to 
his own houſe, where uſually is a noble collation prepared for them. 
The lord elect had formerly one eſquire and two officers of thoſe 
belonging to the lord mayor to attend on him, whom he dieted; 
but this is diſuſed, 

When the day for ſwearing the lord ele& is come, being St. 
Blaze, February 3, whether Sunday or not, the lord elect goes to 
the preſent lord mayor's houſe, and from thence, attended by the 
lord mayor, recorder, aldermen, and privy-council, in their ſcarlet 
habits, with the chamberlains and common-council, in black gowns, 
walk in proceſſion to Ouſebridge ; there, in the council-chamber, 
they take an account of all the plate, jewels, houſhold-ftuff, and 
other effects belonging to the lord mayor for the time being. From 
thence they walk in the ſame order to the common-hall, where 
the ſword-bearer on his knees, and with the cap of maintenance 
on his head, holds the book whilſt the recorder tenders to his lord- 
up the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and alſo the following 
cath of office: 


The OATH of the LoRD MAYOR. 


YO U fhall be truſty and true to our ſovereign lord the king, and 
to this city of York ; and the ſame city ſhall ſave and keep unto 

our ſaid ſovereign lord the king, his heirs and ſucceſſors; and all 
the franchiſes, freedoms, rights, liberties, uſages, and cuſtoms 4 the 
ſame. You ſhall uphold, keep, ſupport, and maintain, with all your 
poiver and cunning; and you ſhall do right to rich and to poor; and 
fer nething lett, but you ſball ſo =_ So help you God. _ 
ter 
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After which the ſword-bearer diveſts the old lord mayor of his 
gold chain, and puts it on the neck of the new one. Then the 
aldermen, ſheriffs, and four-and-twenty take the following oath: 


The OATH of the ALDERMEN, $SHERIFFs, and 
FOUR-AND-TWENTY. 


iv U ſhall well and truly counſel, aid, ſupport, aſſiſti, and mai» 


tain the lord mayor in the office of mayoralty, and come to counci 


at all times when you fhall be ſent for by the lord mayor, or jj; 
lieutenant for the time being, (unleſs you have reaſonable exc; 
thereof) and all ſuch lawful matters and things as ſhall be commune 
of there, you ſhall not open nor diſcover to any perſon or perſon 
whomfeever to the prejudice of this city, So help you God, 


The town-clerk, eſquires, and officers at mace, alſo take the; 
oaths, as aftermentioned, and the commons make a declaration d 
their fidelity in the following manner : 


The commons DECLARATION of FIDELITY. 


2 U the commons of this city, here preſent aſſembled, ſhall i: 

* r and true to the lord mayor in the office of mayoraliy; and 
him ſhall ſupport with your bodies and goods, in all things concerninr 
the rights of this YT and the hanour of his office. And to the ſan 
mtent hold up your hands. 


This ceremony ended, the company attend upon their new ma- 
giſtrate to his own houſe, where he gives them a very ſplendid 
entertainment, anciently called the veniſon.-fegſt, becauſe it chiefly 
uſed to conſiſt of that kind of food. Ihe feaſt being ended, all the 
aforeſaid company, except the new lord mayor, return with the 
late lord, and wait upon him to his houſe, the officers and city 
muſic attending, where they are again regaled with a banquet, 
wine, &c. after which the company pay their reſpects, and con- 
clude the ſolemnity with the day. 

The form of electing a lord mayor is now proceeded in as & 
was preſcribed to the citizens by the charter of king Henry VIII. 
But more anciently it was otherwiſe; and being choſen then by 
the whole body of the citizens, without any form, day, or order, 
the elections were uſually tumultuous, and attended with dangerous 
conſequences. 

Two inſtances relating to theſe diſſenſions are ſtill upon record, 
the latter of which was little leſs than an abſolute rebellion againſt 
the civil power, and a fine of 1000 marks was laid upon the citizens 
before they could obtain a pardon for it. 
| However, 
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However, in the 49th year of Henry VI. the parliament had this 


affair of electing a mayor at York under conſideration, and made 
an act to preſcribe a rule for that purpoſe ; but civil diſſenſions 
being then very high, the citizens could not agree about their 
chief magiſtrate, and a mandamus was ſent by the king to appoint 


| \Willlam Holbeck mayor for that year. 


In the beginning of the reign of Edward IV. that king, by letters 
patent, conſtituted a form for this election; which was, that the 
ſearchers of every craft ſhould ſummon the maſters of trades to the 
zuildhall of the city, on St. Maurice's day, January 15, and there 
to elect and nominate two honeſt and able aldermen of the ſaid 
city, of which neither of them had been twice mayor before, nor 
borne that office of five years laſt paſt, The names thus taken by 
the recorder, ſenior ſherift, and town-clerk, were carried up by 
them to the upper houſe ; which officers afterwards took the ſut- 
frages of that court privately, and he of the two ſent up, on whom 
the moſt votes fell, was to be mayor for the ſucceeding year from 
the feaſt of St. Blaze, &c. 

But this order not anſwering the purpoſe, in the 13th year of 
the fame king, other letters patent were granted, whereby the. 
ſearchers of each craft were ordered to ſummon all the citizens, 
yearly, on the feaſt of St. Blaze, Feb. 3, to the guildhall, whera 


they were to elect one able alderman of the ſaid city, who had not 


been mayor for three years laſt paſt, to be then mayor of the ſaid 

city, from the feaſt of St Julian the virgin, viz. the ſame month, 
for one whole year following: and that they thould, in a peaceable 

and quiet manner, preſent the name of the mayor ſo choſen, in 

writing, to the mayor then in being. Which ſaid mayor ſo choſen 

on the feaſt of St. Julian, about ten o'clock in the forenoon, in 

the ſaid guildhall, before all the citizens, was to take the uſual 

oath, and doing that he was actually mayor of the ſaid city, Then 

the aldermen and citizens there preſent, were to {wear to be attend- 

ng and aſſiſting to the ſaid mayor in his office; and that they would 

ſupport and maintain him, during the time of his mayoralty, in all 

and fingular things couducing to the honour, welfare, and pro-, 
ſperity of the ſaid city. 

A mayor dying in his office, or otherwiſe removed, another 
aldermen is to be choſen in the fame manner, upon a general 
ſummons, for the remaining part of the year. 

Theſe officers following, viz. a chaplain, (uſually the miniſter 
of the pariſh) the town or common-clerk, with his man or men, 
two eſquires, viz. the ſword and mace-bearer, four officers at 
mace, (formerly ſix) a porter, a cook, with his man or men, a 
daker, &c. are reputed the lord mayor's {ervants during his mayor- 
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alty, and all of them formerly were dieted at the lord mayoy'; Beſides 
houſe; but of late years only the eſquires, officers at mace, and dd counſe 
porter have conſtant diet there, and the others occaſionally on {Wlty-cour/? 
ſeflions and other public days. he peacc, 

If the lord mayor be married, his wife is dignified by her {Mlcounſe), : 
huſband's title, and is called my lady; and although the huſband {Mlthereot, y 
parts with both honour and title at the ſame time; yet by the {city-coun 
courteſy of York, and in favour to that ſex, her ladyſhip ſtill en. {Wie electe. 

- Joys her's (unleſs the chooſes to wave it) by no other right that we 


know of, than that of an old rhiming proverb till amongſt us, The w 
which 15, ocenſmen 
He is a lord for a year and a day, degree, Al 

But jhe is a lady for ever and ay. E 1 — ce 

0i Omcer 


The recorder of York is, in virtue of his office, a juſtice of {WI wanted fe 
the peace, and of the quorum. He fits at the lord mayor's right Nuten up, 
hand, as an aſſiſtant to him and the bench. His office, as his int digni 
name imports, 1s to take care that ancient records, charters, &c, This n 
belonging the city be preſerved, and that all new acts, by:-. {Wontinues 
laws, &c. be duly = and tranſmitted to poſterity; to watch lit thous 
over the privileges of the city, and to be the orator of the corpo- {Wlcouncil-c 
ration on all public occaſions. This is a place of honour more N ommon- 

than profit. The whole body of the corporation have a right of cher mat 
voting at his election, as was determined in the year 1701, on the {iſcalled abr 
election of Marmaduke Prickett, Eſq; when the upper bench en for h 
would have excluded the commons. By an ordinance of the city, Wpreſents i 
made Jan. 8, 1581, (William Robinſon, mayor) whoſoever ſhal An ald 
be recorder of this city, ſhall be only ſo during the pleaſure of the ¶ bm the 
lord mayor and his brethren, and he to make the moſt part of his be office 
dwelling within the city; but ſince, by the charter of Charles II, general n 
this officer, when choſen, is to have the approbation of the king, Meths, pr. 
and ſo the place runs for life. His oath is as follows: — and 
ect One 

27 U hall fwear that you, during the time that you ſhall be re- reſented 
corder of the city of York, ſhall truly and indifferently give your word Jig / 

bt counſel unto the lord mayor of this city, the aldermen, ſberiſſi, ucrdus, \ 
and all other of the common council of the ſaid city, that now are and the ſpl 
hereafter ſhall be, and to every of them, in all caſes and matters tymolog 
concerning the _ city, and ſhall come unto the ſaid council of Wffrence 
the ſaid city, when as you ſhall be required to do the ſame by my lord Wien r 


mayor or his lieutenant, having ſufficient warning given unto you, hing che; 
(except that you ſhall be letted by ſickneſs, or ſome other ſpecial cauſe) The fi 
and that you ſhall not be _— from the ſaid city, except it Hall be 00 l. Bu 
elp you God[ and Holy Dame, and by the Me is = 

| me Tho 


for reaſonable cauſes. $0 
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Beſides the recorder, this city hath, by charter, two other learn- 
d counſe] aſſigned to the lord mayor, aldermen, &c. called the 
aty-counſel, who are alſo, in virtue of their offices, juſtices of 
he peace, and of the quorum. Formerly there was only one city- 
counſel, the ancient manner of whoſe election, with the reaſon 
hereof, you have in Bernard Wilkinſon's caſe, who was elected 
city-counſe), June 11, an. reg. Eliz. 10, 1568. At preſent they 
xe elected in the ſame manner as the recorder. 


The word alderman, though now appropriated to citizens and 
ownſmen of a corporation, was anciently a title of very high 
tezree, and we ſhall only add, that that title being laid down 
it the conqueſt, for the introduction of the Norman names 
of officers, it lay neglected till a proper Engliſh appellation being 
wanted for 2 magiſtrate of this nature, this old Saxon name was 
ten up, fitted well, and has continued ever ſince to be a mark of 
that dignity, and in all 1 ever will. 

This magiſtrate has little buſineſs when he is not mayor; he 
continues a juſtice of peace, and, if ſenior, is one of the quorum: 
wt though he is always duly ſummoned to attend the ſeſſions, 
council-chamber, and every election of mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, 
ommon-councilmen, &c. yet he is not obliged to appear, if any 
ther material buſineſs of his own intervene. If a lord mayor is 
called abroad, or is ſick or infirm, he ſubſtitutes one of theſe alder- 
wen for his deputy, who acts in as full power as he whom he re- 
preſents in all things, by virtue of the charter of king James II. 

An alderman is elected, on a vacancy by death or otherwiſe, 
tom the body of the more ſubſtantial citizens, who have ſerved 
be office of ſheriff, or fined for it. The method is this: ata 
general meeting of the corporation, the commoners, upon their 
ths, preſent to the lord mayor, aldermen, and fhcriſts, three 
ule and diſcreet citizens, out of whom they, upon their oath, 
txt one of the moſt able and diſcreet, Ihe three perſons fo 
reſented are called lis for aldermen; Mr. Drake fays the 
wrd light is plainly deduced from the Tertanict LIEGHT, clarrs, 
aidus, which ſignifies a citizen eſteemed worthy of this honour 
the ſplendor of his fortune, or his other ſhining qualities. This 
tymology is ſignificant enough in this ſenſe, but, with great 
&erence to his name, certainly is not the true one; for in the 
acient records the word is wrote elite, and is pure French, ſigni- 
hing cheice. L 

The fine for exemption from the office of alderman is generally 
0% l. But when a citizen is choſen alderman, and refuſes to ſtand, 
e is uſually fined at the diſcretion of the ſame court, In 1489, 
me Thomas Scotton was fined 401. for not taking on 3 

office; 
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office; and in 1624, one Edward Calvert was fined and paid 300 
for exemption from the ſaid office. The firſt vacancy after a ney 
alderman is elected, he is generally complimented with the high 
office of lord mayor. 

This city formerly had three bailiffs, a name which, though noy 
by its proſtitution is become odious, was originally beſtowed q 
none but the chief magiſtrates of a city or corporation, of which 
laſt ſome retain it to this day. In 1397 this office was laid donn 
in this city, and inſtead of three bailifts were ſubſtituted tw 
ſheriffs, by which the city became a county of itſelf. 

The ſheriffs are choſen annually on St. Matthew's day, Sep. 
tember 21, in the ſame manner as the aldermen; with this difference 
only, that the commons preſent, upon their oaths, to the lord 
mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs, four fit, able, and diſcreet citizens 
as lights, out of whom they, upon their oath, elect two. If xt 
the ſame time they are ſworn, then the lord mayor and privy. 
council have on their ſcarlet habits, and the other their black ones; 
otherwiſe not, as ſometimes it happens, for they enter not into 
office till Michaelmes-day, Sept. 29, in the afternoon. 

A ſherift being choſen, and through obſtinacy, ſelf-wifulnek, 
or any other unlawful impediments, refuſing to ſtand, he is nt 
only fined, but is ſometimes eſteemed as ſheriff, notwithſtanding 
his removal from the city with his houſe and family, and hath been 
obliged to account to the king for his fee-farm, as if he had really 
executed that office, This was the caſe of John Smith, who ws 
elected ſheriff, 18th Henry VIII. and was fo elected for five year 
together, but refuſing to ſtand, withdrew himſelf and family to 
Skipton in Craven ; nevertheleſs at his death his executors became 
liable to account to the king for his fee- farm, from the time of his 
election, and paid it according]y. 

If a ſheriff die in his office, the ſame order is obſerved as in 
caſe of the lord mayor's death, and another is choſen in his ſtead; 
with this difference, that the lord mayors hold not only the remain- 
ing part of the year to which they are choſen, butlikewiſe the yea! 
following, as has happened in ſeveral inſtances ; but the ſherit 
continues only that part of the year which his predeceſſor wanted 
to ſupply, and then goes out without further charge, as much quali- 
fed to all the privileges of the city as if he had ſtood the whole year. 

Thoſe who fined for the office of ſheriff paid formerly no more 
than 501. but of late years it has been uſually 70 I. Every ſherif 
about a month after his election, takes an oath of ſecreſy in the 
council-chamber, to wit, the ſame oath as the aldermen, ſherifts, 
and twenty-four take to everynew lord mayor, and then is admitted 
to be one of the privy-council; at which ſolemnity the 10rd 
mayor, recorder, aldermen, and ſheriffs, with the reſt of the 
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council, uſed to drink wine out of a bowl, ſilver-gilt, which is 
alled the black bowl. 

The ſheriffs of the city of York have a double function, mini- 
terial and judicial: by the firſt they execute all proceſſes and pre- 
epts of the courts of law, and make returns of the ſame: and by 
he next they have authority to hold ſeveral courts of a diſtinct 
ature, which ſhall be treated of in the ſequel. They collect all 
public profits, cuſtoms, and taxes of the city and county of the 
ame, and all fines, diſtreſſes, and amerciaments: they have the 
harge of all priſoners for debt or miſdemeanors : they view and 
inſpect all weights, meaſures, &c. viſit the markets, ride the fairs, 
nd are anſwerable to the king's exchequer for all iſſues and profits 
niſing from the office: their attendants uſed formerly to be very 
grand, when they appeared on a public occaſion, having four ſer- 
jeants at mace, and each of them fix or more livery-men with hal- 
derts, to attend them; for the neglect of which they have been 
ined in the mayor's court. This has been thought ſuperfluous ; for 
ow two ſerjeants are ſufficient, which, with a bailiff, a gaoler, &c. 
make up their retinue at this time, except on their riding- day; 
which ceremony claims another place. 

We ſhall paſs over the ancient oath of the ſheriffs, as it is now 
iſuſed, there being a new one appointed by act of parliament. 

Beſides the officers already mentioned, the city has an additional 
number of men to the body of governors, who, having paſſed the 
fice of ſheriff, are ſworn into the privy-council; and, with the 
ord mayor and aldermen, compoſe an higher houſe. Theſe citizens 
we commonly called by the name of the twenty-four; though they 
may be more or leſs than that number. They are uſually ſum- 
noned, and fit in council with the chief magiſtrates on any buſineſs 
lating to the city, and have votes in every election of officers, &c. 
qual with an alderman, excepting thoſe of a lord mayor, aldermen, 
ad ſheriffs. 

The laſt, though not the meaneſt, nor the leaſt in authority, 
re a body of men drawn from the lower claſs of citizens, to the 
tmber of ſeventy-two, and are called the common-councilmen of 
de city, They were firſt called in to the legiſlature by a charter 
& king Henry VIII. and then were appointed to be choſen two 

et of each of the fourteen companies following, viz. Merchants, 
Mlercers, Drapers, Grocers, Apothecaries, Goldſmiths, Dyers, Skin- 
ers, Barbers, Fiſhmongers, Taylors, Vintners, Pinners, and 
blaliers; with one from each of the fifteen lower companies here- 
iter named, viz. Hoſiers, Innholders, Veſtment-Makers, Wax- 
Chandlers, Brewers, Weavers, Walkers, Ironmongers, Saddlers, 
Maſons, Bakers, Butchers, Glovers, Pewterers, and Armourers 
ad then alſo the eldeſt ſearcher of every of the ſaid crafts, 82 
wit 
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with the common- council aforeſaid, had voices in all elections d 
mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs. | — 
But now, according to a later regulation and grants, confirmed A. 
by the charter of king Charles IT. they are choſen from, and diſtia. 3 | 
guiſhed into four wards reſpecti.g the four principal gates of the Tr 
= viz. Micklegate-ward, Bootham-ward, Monk-ward, and 0 * 
al:1gate-ward. They are ei ghteen in number in each ward ＋ th 
whoſe ſnior preſides in his own, but have a general foreman 1 Af | 
ſpeaker for the whole body, who is elected annually. 3 Y 
The common-council repreſents the whole commonalty of the 
city; and are at all times to be attending, upon the lord mayor and 


of by th 
greateſt 


aldermen, when duly ſummoned, to adviſe and conſult the publi 0U 4 
weal and good of the city. They have an authority that in ſome _— 
caſes the mayor and aldermen cannot act without them. As ia ali . 
elections of magiſtrates into offices, and exemptions from o Ices; 3 _w 
in letting or diſpoſing of the city's revenues; and formerly in , 
taverning and letting of wine - licences; and all other acts n - comme 
things which paſs the common ſeal; in making of bye- laws, wherein bull truly 
— citizen, either by himſelf or his repreſentative, gives h * deli 
conſent. 19 the prez 
When a common-councilman dies, or is removed, the reſt pe- 

ſent, upon their oaths, to the lord mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, an The cl 
four-and-twenty, three able and fit citizens, out of which the bend ud were 
chooſe one. This office is of a different nature from the laſt, fo the publi 
here ſtrong intereſt has been made t: get into a body, where a t. Maui 
citizen of any merit, though never ſo well qualified for ſheriff, x ** aſſiſt 
lies hid for ſome years, and is exempt from the office, only becauſ * to lo 
his brethren will not put him up. This, with ſome other privii "*'< diſc 
leges joined to it, makes this office very deſirable. The oath c when a £ 
a common-councilman is as follows : bis electi 
exemptio 
The OATH of a commoN-coUNCILMAN. upper be 
70 ſhall aſſiſt, aid, and councel, with all your power and cur chamber] 
ning, the lord mayer, aldermen, and fheriffs of this city of York whom, c: 
that now are, or hereafter ſpall be, in all manaer of things concern ſteward t 
ing the honour, proſperity, and commonwealth of the ſaid city, an by ines, 
come to councel at all times tt hen you fhall be reaſonably require. al which 
(unleſs that you have reaſonabl: excuſe ts the centrary;) and a) ught, 
mm yourſelf in peaceable manner with your fellows, (being ment; tl 
the common councel of the ſaid city) at the doys limited for eletin tobles, At 
hereafter of the lord mayor, aldermen, and fheriffs of the ſaid ay itles its | 
So help you God. or Mr. i 
them eve 
The town-clerk, otherwiſe called the commen-clerh, is elected i f 

a 


the ſame manner as the recorder, and muſt, like him, be approve 
(} 
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of by the king before he enters on his office, which is of the 
eateſt truſt as well as profit in the gift of the corporation. In 
ſittue of ſuch his appointments he acts as clerk of the peace of the 
tity and ainfty, which office, on the election of Mr. Raper, the late 
twn-clerk, was claimed by the then marquis of Rockingham to 
de in his diſpoſal, as being cu/tos rotulorum, and the right was 
phe time in litigation between him and the corporation, but on 
he death of the marquis the ſuit was dropt. The town-clerk's 
ath of office is as follows: 


The OATH of the TowN-CLERK. 
U Fall affift and attend the lord mayor for the time being, and, 


according to your power and cunning, ſuch counſel give him as it moſt 

yrofit io the city of Tori; and all the privities and counſels of the lord 
najor and his brethren you ſhall truly keep, and not diſcover in no place, 

wr to no perſon, to the prejudice of this city : and truly you ſhall keep all 
nanner of books and muniments, and all other things which belong unto 
the commonalty ; and all things which ſhall be entered upon record you 

hall truly inroll and regiſter, and no manner of copies or evidences you 
hall deliver forth, without advice 4 the lord mayor for the time being, 

v the prejudice of this city. So help you God. 


The chamberlains were formerly twelve, ten, or eight in number, 
and were, as their name implies, the receivers and treaſurers of 
he publick ſtock, for which they uſed to account from the feaft of. 
Ft, Mautice, but of late from the feaſt of St. Blaze. They had 
two aſſiſtants, called bridge-maſters and mure-maſters, whoſe office 
mas to look after the repairs of the city bridges and walls. Theſe 
rere diſcontinued in the 1ſt year of the reign of king Charles I. 
when a city-ſleward was appointed; but yet each chamberlain at 
tis election pays twenty nobles to the common chamber for their 
exemption from thoſe offices, and they alſo make a treat for the 
upper bench, according to ancient cuſtom. The number of 
chamberlains for ſeveral years paſt has been ſix; the principal of 
whom, called the lord mayor's chamberlain, receives from the city 
ſteward the rents collected by him, and all other profits accruing 
by fines, enfranchifements, charitable bequeſts, or otherwiſe, of 
al which he keeps a methodical account, and has an order or 
taught, ſigned by the lord mayor or his deputy, for each diſburſe- 
nent; the other five have little more to do than pay their twenty 
nobles, and contribute to the expence of the treat. This office in- 
utes its bearer to the appellation of gentleman, and the title Maſter 
or Mr. is always prefixed to their names in writing or ſpeaking to 
them ever after, a title which the vulgar take ſo much notice of, 
hat when they hear it, as they think, miſapplied, they repeat Ar. 
fueth® a! pray tobe was lord mayor when he was chamberlain? The 

Ii chamberlains 
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/ chamberlains formerly had the inſpection and examination «i 
weights and meaſures, but have not of late years much exerciſed 
that 2 They had alſo of old eſpecial care that no unfre. 
wan ſet up ſhop or occupied any trade within the city; and to this 
day no perſon can be admitted to the freedom of the city, without 
taking the oath before the lord mayor and one or more of the cham. 
berlains, and being in rolled in the chamberlains' book, which i; 
a book of record. The oaths of freedom are as follow: 


The OATH of a FREEMAN. 


/ & HIS hear you, my lord mayer, Mr. Chamberlain, and good men: 

that I from henceforth ſhall be true and truſty to our ſovereign lin 
hing George and to this city of Tork ; and the ſame city ſhall ſave and 
maintain 19 our ſaid ſovereign lord the king and his ſucceſſors ; and all tie 
franchiſes and freedoms of this ſame city maintain and uphold with the bf 
of my power and cunning, and with my body and goods, ſo often as it 
ſhall need my help. So help me God. 


70 U Fall be obedient to the lord mayor, and the ſperi of this cit, 

that are, or ſhall pony the time being, and juſtified after the law, 
cuſtoms, and orders of this jame city and no man known that uſeth buy. 
ing and ſeiling, in any craft or occupation as maſter, and not franchiſed, 
but 3.u jhall preſent the ſame to the lord mayor, chamberlain, or commer 
clerk, for the time being; the goods of any ſtranger, or men unfranchiſed, 
you ſhall not ave for your own, by which the bord mayor or fheriffs may 
loſe their tolls or cuſtoms, or any other duties that belong to them: the 
counſels and privities of this ſame city you ſhall well and truly keep ; and 
all theſe points and articles before rehearſed ſhall hold enenſt yon; and fur 
nothing let, but you ſhall ſo do. So help you God. 


Beſides the foregoing oaths, the oath of allegiance is alſo admi- 
niſtered to ſuch perſons as are admitted to their freedom. 

The manner of electing the chamberlains is as follows. Upon 
the day of election of lord mayor, the old chamberlains preſent to 
the upper bench the names of twelve freemen, able and fit to the belt 
of their judgments, out of whom the bench chooſe ſix to ſucceed 
in that office, If any one upon his election refuſe to execute the 
office, he is uſually fined at the diſcretion of the court. Anno 1489 
one John Dodſon was fined 401. for not taking on him the office 
of chamberlain. After the chamberlains are choſen by the upper 
bench, and before they be publiſhed to the whole court, the lord 
mayor hath the power of putting out one of them and nominating 
another in his place, who is called the lord mayor's chamberlain; 
and if it happen that the chamberlain which the lord mayor ſo 
chooſes, and the firſt and chief of the other chamberlains be both 
of the ſame occupation, it is in his breaſt to determine 3 ot 
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them ſhall be the principal or head-chamberlain. The reſt take 
place according to the trade or company they are of, In 1607 a 
great difference aroſe about the precedence, whether an alderman's 
ſon, made a chamberlain, ſhould take place of a merchant. After 
much debate the former carried it; and for the future it was agreed, 
that the chamberlain who was the ſon of an alderman, out of reſpect 
to the high office his father had borne, ſhould have precedence of 
the merchant. | 

There are in this city two coroners, who have been uſed to be 
choſen by the bench, twenty-four, and commoners, but of late years 
by the freeholders. There were formerly three; one for the river 
(uſe, another for Foſs, and a third for the diſtrict between thoſe 
rivers. Their offices are ſo well known that we need not mention 
them. The county court, as it is called, of the city, cannot be 
held without the preſence of the ſheriffs and one of theſe coroners. 

The office of a conſtable is alſo very well known; there are one 
or two petty conſtables elected, by the bench and privy council, for 
each pariſh annually, at the Wardmote-court on Ouſebridge ; and 
four paſture-maſters for each ward are elected and ſworn into office 
at the ſame time. The paſture-maſter's cath is as follows: 


The OATH of the PASTURE-MASTER, 


Y OU ſhall fear, that during the tim? you ſhall continue paſture- 

maſter ward, you ſhall ſee that the public commons of the ſaid 
war! be not encroached upon, and that no unlawful goods be ſuffered to 
go upon the ſame ; and that, from time to time, and at all times, during o 
long time as you ſhall continue paſture-maſter, you ſpall preſent all per/ons 
that put any uncommonable goods on your ſaid commons ; and alſo give a 
juſt account of all ſuch ſum or ſums of money as ſhall come to your hands, 
far or by reaſon of the ſame office, «hen you ſpall be thereunto required ; 
and do all other things belonging to the ſaid office, as far as your know- 
ledge and ill will extend. So help you God. 


There are, beſides the city's ſteward or huſband, other places in 
the city which run for life, or durante bene placito, as prothono- 
tary and four attornies of the ſheriffs* court, city ſurgeon, ſword 
and mace bearer, coal-meaſurers, ſerjeants, bailiffs, and beadles. 
Theſe offices are ſome of them beſtowed by the votes ot the whole 
corporation, but moſt by the bench and privy-council only. The 
prothonotary is elected by the whole. 


The OATH of the $5woRD-BEARER and MACE-BEARER. 


0 U do fevear that you ſhall duly attend upon the lord mayor; and ſuch 

of you as fhall be commanded in going of meſſage, you jhall due meſſage 

ge, and due report mate; and if the lord mayor aſt your advice in any 
SH thing, 
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thing, you ſhall adviſe bim; and what you ſpall hear in council you ga 


not diſcover 10 any perſon or perſons. So help you God. 


The OATH of opxicers at MACE. 


of O U Fall duly and diligently attend the lord mayor, as officers at mac; 
and all ſuch command as you Hall from time to time receive frm 


him, you ſhall duly execute and objerve ; you ſhall true account make 9 


all ſuch public moneys as you ſhall at any time receive; aud all the cout. 
fels and privitits of this city you ſhall keep ſecret, So help you God. 


Beſides all theſe offices within the city, it will not be improper 
here to take notice of one of conſiderable note without, and which 
it has been uſual to compliment ſome noblemen with, as the city's 
advocate and recommender of their requeſts and affairs to the king, 
This office is called the lord high ſteward of the city of Vork, but 
is not of great antiquity, nor has been of much uſe to it. The fir 
nobleman upon the books that bore this office was George Villars, 
duke of Buckingham, who was ſo conſtituted under the ſeal of the 
— 1673; but he falling into diſgrace at court, and re- 
tiring into Yorkſhire, the city then unanimouſly choſe his grace 
the duke of Richmond into that office in 1683; and there are 
ſome letters from the duchefs of Portſmouth, entered in the books, 
to thank the city for the great honour they had done her ſon, and 
to aſſure them that every thing in his or her power ſhould be dong 
for the ſervice and welfare of the city. The laft high ſteward upon 
record was the right honourable Thomas carl of Danby, ſo con- 
ſtituted December 4, 1688, and was the perſon who carried and 
preſented the city's addreſs to his highneſs the prince of Orange as 
mentioned before. 


We come next to give an account of the ſeveral courts of lau 
and juſtice kept in this city, of which the ſheriffs' courts are the 
principal, and theſe are diſtinguiſhed into three; the firſt called 

The ſhberiffs turn, inquiring into all criminal offences againſt the 
common law, not prohibited by any ſtatutes. The next called 

The county court, wherein they hear and determine all civil 
cauſes under 40s. The third is their 

Court of common pleas, wherein is determined any cauſe what- 
ſoever, triable at common law. 


SHERIFFSE TURN. 
The court of ſherifts' turn, incident to that office, is kept twice 
-year, within a month after Eaſter and Michaclmas, The feos 
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uſed by cuſtom to keep this court at a place called the Butts, * 
Dringhouſes* town end, in the wapontake of the ainſty. 
The oath of the inqueſt was this: 


TH IS hear yee the Ge h that I ſhall truly inquire and truly 
preſent all the points and articles that belong to the enquiry of the 
heriffs* turn, the king's council, and my fellows and my own, 4 ſhall 
truly keep. So help me God, and the day of dogme. 


And when they made their oath in the form rehearſed, then the 
recorder, - or the under ſheriff, uſed to rehearſe to them various 
uticles; but as a recital of them would be tedious, we ſhall de- 
cine the inſertion of them. 


The COUNTY COURT. 


« The ſheriffs of Yorke ſhall have their county court in the 
lame form as other ſheriffs of England ought to have, with all the 
fcedome that belonges thereto; and the county court ſhall be holden 
on the Monday, and fo it ſhall be holden from month to month 
without end. | 

« If a county court falls on Y oole-day, or any feaſt in the year, 
t ſhall be holden, notwithſtanding the high feaſt, the ſame day that 
the court falls upon. The county court may not be holden with- 
cut the preſence of one of the ſheriffs and one of the coroners. 

« At the county court before the coroners, exigents ſhall be 
called from court to court to the time that they be outlawed,” — 
Here a number of clauſes are ſpecified, but we thall omit theny for 
the reaſon already aſſigned. | 


The COURT ff COMMON PLEAS. 


The ſheriffs of the city of York do keep a court of record 
within the city by preſcription and cuſtom, where they hold pleas 
of debt for any ſum whatſoe ver. Pl 

They have their court both of men of the city and of ſtrangers, 
but in ſeveral degrees. The court hetween franchiſed men of the 
city ſhall be three days in the week and no more; i. e. Tueſday, 
Thurſday, and Saturday; but if the one of the partys be a ſtranger 
and unfranchiſed, then the court ſhall be every day, except Sunday, 
for the eaſe of the ſtranger, at the will of the ſheriffs. Here like- 
wiſe a variety of clauſes appear, but we ſhall paſs them over, as 
not calculated to amuſe the reader. 


GAOL and GAOL-FEES. 


« The ſheriffs have the keeping of the goal in the citty, and 
here ſhall be no more goals in the citty but thoſe that they and 
their 
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their officers ſhall keep, and of every man that is arreſted an; 

entereth the gaol the ſheriff ſhall have fourpence, if he ſtep bi 

once within the door and come out again; and if he abide there 
ſeven years or more, he ſhall pay but fourpence for his goal-ſees, 

« If the mayor ſett any man in the goal for things that belone 
to the mayoralty, he that is ſett in the goal at his going out {hal 

y no goal-fees. | | 

In diverſe cafes a man ſhall pay goal-fees if he comes not 
therein; as if a man be arreſted by a capias, by the commandment 
of the king, he that is arreſted, if he never come in priſſon, (hal 

fourpence for his fee. 

«. Alſo he that is arreſted by a precept of peace ſhall pay pou. 
fees if he never come therein, 

« Alfo he thats arreſted by a plaint of debt fees 
though he never come ener A 4 PIO N 

Alſo he thats arreſted by a capias awarded out of the ſherif; 
court, if the ſerjeant return a nihil, thall pay goal- fees if he come 
not in perſon. 

Alſo if a man be arreſted by the ſtatute of labourers, or by an 
indictment of telony, or on a plaint of treſpaſs, though he find bur. 
rows, he ſhall pay goal-fees.” * 

A table of fees and duties which are to be paid to the gaoler of On(- 
bridge, by priſoners which ſhall be committed or remain in hi 
cu/iody, being paſſed and approved of by the right honourable th: 
lord mayor and others, juſtices of the peace, at the general quartr 
feſſiens holden for the city of York, the 15th day of Fuly, 1737 
and allowed by judge Page at the Lent afſizes following, in ay. 
ſuance of the late act of parliament. 


LEY 
— 


OR the diſcharge of every debtor for the firſt action, to 
1 the gaoler 5 5 
And for the diſcharge of every other action, to him I 
To the porter or turnkey, for the firſt ation I 
And for every other action, to him 0 
For the diſcharge of every perſon from the aſſizes or 
ſeſſions, to the gaoler 0 

And to the turnkey I 

For the firſt week's diet of all perſons in the upper gaol 7 


BB © oo: e®>)>s cw in 


agree; and the gaoler is to permit priſoners to provide their 
own diet, after the firſt week, if the priſoner pleaſes 


For lodging, if the gaoler finds bed, bedding, and ſheets, a 6 
And 


And for all further time as the priſoner and gaoler „ 
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And for every other night. E 2 
and And if two lie in one bed, for the firſt night, each oO 4 
bu And for the ſecond, and every other night, each - 7.07" 2 
ere For lodging in the upper gaol, if the priſoner finds his 6 
5. W own bed, bedding, and ſheets, for every week | y 


If two in a bed, each O 


he thinks proper; and. the gaoler ſhall have liberty, if he ſees 
occaſion, to have two beds in each room, but no more. 
And it is ordered, That every perſon and perſons, of what de- 
or condition ſoever, being and remaining a priſoner or 
xriſoners within the ſaid gaol, who ſhall uſe any unlawful! ſwearing, 
curſing, railing, or any other indecent behaviour therein; every 
zerſon and perſons ſo offending ſhall forfeit and pay for every ſuch 
©: offence twelvepence to the gaoler or his deputy, on demand; and 
on refuſal and default of payment, the ſame to be levied by diſtreſs 
a the goods of the offender, and for want thereof to be ſtopt out 
eg of the — money, if on ſhares, or to ſtand in charge upon ſuch 
wriſoner, to be paid to the ſaid gaoler or deputy, before he, ſhe, or 
1 8 they be diſcharged. The ſaid forfeitures ſo collected, to be diftri- 
HF buted amongſt the moſt needful priſoners in the low gaol, at the 
liſcretiow-of the gaoler. 

And it is further ordered, That every priſoner who ſhall attempt 
to break the gaol to eſcape, and others in the faid gaol who ſhall 
be aiding and aſſiſting, ſhall by the gaoler be ironed to ſecure them 
from making their eſcape. 

And it is further ordered, That if the priſoners in the ſaid gaol 
ſhall at any time mutiny on the gaoler or his deputies going amongſt 
them to hinder affray, or regulate any other abuſes, diſturbances, 
or diſorders amongſt them, or in any kind hinder or diſturb the 
gaoler, his deputies, or ſervants in doing their duty therein, ſhall, 
for every ſuch offence, be kept in cloſe confinement by the ſaid 

zoler, | | 
; And it is further ordered, That if any priſoner or priſoners here- 
ater make default in any of the aforeſaid week] 2 it ſhall 
be lawful for the ſaid gaoler or his deputies, after demand and re- 
ufal, to remove ſuch priſoner or priſoners from the maſter- ſide or 


upper gaol to the common room. 


The officers belonging to the ſheriffs” court are 
A prothonotary, who is keeper of the ſheriffs* office and records 


of the court. 
Four attornies ; four ſerjeants at mace to execute writs and pre- 


cepts ; two bailiffs of the wapontake of the ainſty ; and a gaoler or 
keeper of the priſons, 
SHERIFFS 


And every priſoner ſhall have the liberty of finding the ſame, 5 
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SHERIFFS RIDING. 

The ſheriffs, by the cuſtom of the city, do ride to ſeveral part 

thereof every year; betwixt Michaelmas and Midwinter, that is 
Yoole; and there to make proclamation in the form followine : 
7 Jes Sc. We command in our liege lord's behalf the king 
of England, whom God ſave and keep, that the peace of the king 
be well kept and maintained within this city and the ſuburbs theres! 
by night and by day, with all manner of men, both gentle and 
finple, in pain that falls thereori. X 

« Alſv, we command that no man walk armed within the city 
by night or by day, except the officers affigned fot keeping the 
peace, on pain of forfeiting his armour, ahd bis body to priſon, 

« Alfo, we command that the bakers of the city bake good 

bread, and of good boulter, and ſell after the aflize, &c. and that n 
baker, nor no huckſter, put to ſale any manner of bread, unleſs that 
it be ſealed with a ſeal delivered from the ſheriffs. 

« Alſo, we command that the brewers of the city brew cool 
ale, and wholfome for man's body, and ſell after the aſſize, and by 
meaſure enſealed. 


« © # 


„ Alfo, that corn brought to the market be purſuand, i. c. 2 
good beneath in the ſack asabove, upon forfeiture of the ſame corn, 
and his body to priſon. | 

« Alfo, that corn thats once brought into the market to ſell, be 
not led out of the market for to keep from market-day to market- 
day, without licence of the ſheriff or his deputies, upon pain that 

thereupon: 

* Alſo, we command that no manner of man walk in the city, 
nor in the ſuburbs, by night without light before him, 7. e. from 
Paſche to Michaelmas, after ten of the clock, and from Michael- 
mas to Paſche after nine of the clock. 

* Alſo, we command that no oſtler harbour any ſtrange man 
no longer than a night and à day, unleſs he do the ſhetiffs to wit; 
and if he do the contrary he ſhall anſwer for his deeds. 

© Alſo, we command that no foreign victualler bring any victuals 
to the city for to ſell, whether that it be fleſh, or fiſh, or poultry; 

that he bring it to the qrarket-ſtead limited therefore in the city, 
and not fell it or it come there, upon pain that falls thereupon. 

* Alſo, we command that the Janes and ſtreets of the city be 
cleanſed of all manner of nuifance, i. e. of ſtocks, of ſtones, of mid- 
dings, and of all manner of filth, on the pain that falls thereupon. 
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« Alſo, we command that no manner of men make no inſurrec- 
tion, congregation, or aſſembly within the city or ſuburbs in dit- 
turbance of the peace; nor in letting of the execution of the com- 
mon law, upon pain of puniſhment, and all that he may forfeit to 
the king. 

4 Allo, that no common woman walk in the ſtreet without a 
ny-hood on her head, and a wand in her hand.“ 

This proclamation we have given at length as it was anciently 
uſed in the city; what is uſed now is much abridged. The cere- 
mony of riding, one of the greateſt ſhews the city of York does 
exhibit, is performed in this manner: the riding- day of the ſherifts 
is uſually on Wedneſday, eight days after Martinmas, but they are 
not ſtrictly tied to that day; any day betwixt Martinmas and 
Yoole, that is Chriſtmas, may ſerve for the ceremony. It is then 
they appear on horſeback, apparelled in their black gowns and 
relvet tippets, their horſes in ſuitable furniture, each ſheriff having 
2 white wand in his hand, a badge of his office, and a ſervant to 
kad his horſe, who alſo carries a gilded truncheon. Their fer- 
jeants at mace, attorneys, and other officers of their courts on 
horſeback, in their gowns, riding before them, preceded by the 
city waits, or muſicians, in their ſcarlet liveries and ſilver badges, 
plying all the way through the ſtreets ; one of theſe waiters wear- 
ing on his head a red pinked or tattered ragged cap, a badge of fo 

reat antiquity, the riſe or original of it cannot be found out. 

hen follows a great concourſe of citizens, &c. on horſeback, 
In this equipage and manner, with the ſheriffs* waits, dif- 
tinguiſhed by cockades in their hats, who are uſually their friends 
now, but formetly were their ſervants in livery cloaks, they firſt 
ride up Micklegate into the yard of the priory of the Trinity *, 
where one of the ſerjeants at mace makes proclamation as has been 
given. Then they ride through the principal ſtreets of the city, 
making the ſame proclamation at the corners of the ſtreets on the 
weſt end of Ouſebridge; after that at the corner of Caſtlegate and 
Ouſgate; then at the corner of Coney-ſtreet and Stonegate over 
againſt the common hall; then again at the ſouth gate of the min- 
ker; after that they ride unto St. Marygate toyeer without Bootham- 
bar, making the ſame proclamation there; then returning, they 
ride through the ſtreets of Petergate, Colliergate, Foſsgate, over 
Foſsbridge into Walmgate, where the proclamation is again made; 
and laſtly they return into the market-place in the Pavement, where 
the ſame ceremony being repeated, the ſheriffs depart to their own 
K k houſes, 


The riding of the ſheriffs into this priory, and into Bootham, formerly the 
nriſciftion of the abbot of St. Mary's, muſt have commenced a cuitom ſince the re- 
tormation ; and ſeems to be a taking poſſeſſion oi thoſe two, before privileged, places. 
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houſes, and after to their houſe of entertainment, which is uſuall; 
at one of the public halls in the city. ; 

The ſherif, of the city of York have anciently uſed, on St. 
Thomas's day the apoſtle before Voole, at toll of the bell, to come 
to Allhallows kirk in the Pavement, and there to hear a maſs of 
St. Thomas at the high quiere, and to offer at the maſs ; and when 
maſs was done to make proclamation at the pillory of the Yoole. 
Girtho!, in the form that follows, by their ſerjeant : 

« We command that the peace of our lord the king be wel 
keeped and mayntayned by night and by day, &c. (as was uſed in 
the proclamation on the ſheritits riding.) 

% Alſo, that all manner of whores, thieves, dice-players, and 
all other unthrifty folk be wellcome to the town, whether they come 
late or early, at the reverence of the high feaſt of Yoole, till the 

twelve days be paſſed.” 

The proclamation made in form aforeſaid, the four ſerjeantz 
ſhall go and ride whither they will, and one of them ſhall have: 
horne of braſs * of the tollbooth, and the other three ſerjeants ſhall 
have each of them a horne, and fo go forth to the four bars of the 
city and blow the Yoole-Githe ; and the ſheriffs for that day uf 
to go together, they and their wives, and their officers, at the re. 
verence of the high feaſt of Yoole, at their proper coſts, &c. 


Having now gone through the ſeveral courts, &c. of the ſherif, 
we come next to give 2n account of thoſe courts in the city where 
the lord mayor preſides ; and firſt of the court of 


rr. 


This court + is a very ancient court of record, and is always 
held in guildhall before the lord mayor and ſheriffs of York for the 
time being, for all pleas, real, mixed, and perſonal; and when any 
matter is to be argued or tried in this court, Mr. Recorder fits as 
judge with the lord mayor and ſheriffs, and gives rules and judg- 
ments therein. 


N20 92 H. U 5 * 1 N G. 

This court is the fame with that called the court of Huſtings in 
guildhall, London. Deeds may be inrolled, recoveries may be 
paſſed, wills may be proved; replevins, writs of error, writs of 
right, patents, writs of waſte, writs of partition, and writs of dower 

Z ” - - 5 may 

An ancient brazen horn is yearly transferred by the old ſheriffs to their ſucceſſors 


entering into office, 
+ It has long been diſuſed, as has alſo the court of huſtings. 
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may be determined for any matters within the city of York and 
kberties thereof; and muſt be held on Monday every week. 

The method for inrolling of deeds is thus : Firſt the parties that 
ſealed the deed muſt go before the lord mayor, or the recorder and 
one alderman, and acknowledge it to be their act and deed; and if 
a wife be a party, the is examined by them whether it was done 
freely by her and without compulſion, and then his lordſhip, &c. 
ſets his or their hands in teſtimony thereof; then the deed muſt be 
delivered to the clerk of the inrollments, who will at the court next 
following cauſe proclamation to be made, if any perſon can ſay 
any thing why the faid deed ſhall not be inrolled, and then pro- 
ceeds to inroll the ſame. 

A deed inrolled in this court of guildhall in York is accounted 
2s good as a fine in common Jaw, for that it bars the wife from 
claiming her dower. 

When a will is to be proved in the court of guildhall, the wit- 
nefles thereto muſt be ſworn at ſome court at guildhall; and if 
their evidence be full, the clerk of the inrollments will enter it upon 
record, which is the beſt way of proving wills touching eſtates in 
the city of York and liberties thereof, &c. 

When any perſon would replevy goods in York, he muſt go to 
the prothonitor or clerk of the court, and give in the particulars, 
and ſecurity to reſtore the goods or the value, in caſe upon a trial 
it ſhall appear the ſame did not belong unto him; and then the 
clerk will give a warrant to one of the ſheriffs officers to cauſe the 
goods to be appraiſed, and to deliver them to the plaintiff. After 
the appraiſement made, and the goods delivered, the officer muſt 
make return thereof to the clerk, &c. who will immediately there- 
upon certify the record thereof into this court, where the ſame muſt 
be decided; and if iſſue ſhall be joined to try in whom the property 
of the goods was when the ſame were taken, a jury muſt be ſum- 
moned to try the iſſue, &c. 


The LORD MAYOR'S COURT, or COURT. of MAYOR and Al- 
DERMEN. 


This court is a court of record, and ought to be held at the 
chamber of the guildhall. The recorder of the city of York, for 
the time being, 1s judge of this court; but the mayor and alder- 
men do ſit as judges with him. This court is held by cuſtom, and 
all proceedings are ſaid to be before the mayor and aldermen. 

This court is a court both of law and equity; for there are pro- 
ceedings at law by action and arreſt of the body, as alſo by attach. 
ments of the defendant's goods. 

It is alſo a court of chancery or equity, held before the lord 
7-7. erein they do proceed by Engliſh bill, anſwer, replica- 

2. tion, 
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tion, and rejoinder, much like the — in the high court of 
2 and is held every day in the week if the lard mayor plea: 
to ſit *. 

The cuſtom of the city is, and has been time out of mind, that 
when a man is impleaded before the ſheriffs, the mayor, upon the 

_ ſuggeſtion of the defendant, may ſend for the parties, and for the 
record, and examine the parties upon their pleas; and if it be 
found upon examination that the- plaintiff is ſatisfied, that of 6 
much he may bar him, but not after judgment. 

In this court the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, redrefs and cor- 
rect all offences againſt the cuſtoms and ordinances of the city, and 
juſtify victuallers, and people of all myſteries and-occupations, and 
treat and ordain for the general good of the city, and do right to 
all that repair to it. 

Here they determine pleas of debt, and other actions perſonal, 
betwixt merchant and merchant, to whomſocver will complain, as 
does at large appear in the regiſter-book in the council-chamber 
on Ouſebridge, marked A. fol. 333. 

In this high court of mayor and aldermen are alſo many other 
courts included; as firſt, 

A court for orphans, which court is uſually kept monthly at the 
will of the mayor, for the uſe of the poor of the city, and for 
binding of apprentices, granting weekly allowance to poor and needy 
citizens, and providing for fatherleſs children, poor widows, &c. 

A court of common-council, In this court they make conſtitu- 
tions and laws for the advancement of trade and traffick, and for the 
better government of the city, and for the better execution of the 
laws and ſtatutes of the realm, or pro bono publico, ſo as theſe con- 
ſtitutions and laws be not contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of the 
realm; and theſe acts being made by the ſaid mayor, aldermen, 
and common- council, do bind within the city of York and the li- 
berties thereof. "They of the commonalty do give their conſent by 
holding up of their hands. The lord mayor, recorder, city council, 
aldermen, ſheriffs, common-councilmen, water-bailiffs, &c. are 
elected into their ſeveral offices by this court. - 

court 


* The equity court was aboliſhed in the 14th year of king James I. on the follow 
ing occaſion: one Martin being ſummoned to anſwer a bill preferred againſt him 
before the mayor and aldermen, appeared, but would not anſwer, and for his con- 
tempt was committed to priſon ; upon which he brought an action of falſe imp. 
ſonment- againſt Marſhall, then mayor, and one Key, the ſerjeant at mace, who had 
made the arreſt. They juſtified the impriſonment and ſaid that York was a city b 

reſcription, incorporate by the name of mayor, alder men, and commonalty, and 
Ke time out of mind, a chancery court for all cauſes of equity ariſing in the city 
to determine by bill and anſwer ; and that the mayor had always uſed to impriſon for 
contempts of orders, &c. But this plea was held faulty; for it was argued, and 
ſeems to be admitted, that a court of equity cannot lay in grant or preſcription, u 
it was adjudged againſt the defendants, 
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4 court of wardmate, which reſembles country leets, every ward 
ing as an hundred, and the pariſhes as towns; and in every 
ard there is an inqueſt of twelve or more, ſworn every year to in- 
are of and preſent nuiſances and other offences, by not paving of 
be ſtreets and Janes of the city and ſuburbs. 

A court of hail-mote. This is derived from hall and mote, which 
as much as to ſay hall-court ; canventus civium in aulam publi- 
am. Every company of crafts have a hall wherein they keep their 
court, which was anciently called the hall-mote or folke-mote. 

4 court of chamberlains. In this court all indentures of appren- 
tices are and ought to be inrolled ; and the lord mayor and cham- 
erlains are judges of all complaints here, either of the maſter 
:2ainſt the ſervant, or ſervant againſt the maſter, and puniſh the 
offender at their diſcretions. In this court are made free all ap- 
rentices, A man may be made free of the city of York three 
veral ways: a | 

1. By ſervice, as in caſe of apprenticeſhip. 

2. By birth-right, being the ſon of a freeman, and that is called 
freedom by his father's copy. 

3. By redemption, by order of the court of mayor and alder- 
ren. 

A court of coroner. The mayor is coroner within the city, and 

dis court is holden before him, or the ſheriffs, or their de- 
puties, &c. 

4 court of eſcheator. The lord mayor is alſo eſcheator within 
te ſaid city, and this court is holden before him or his depu- 
ties, Kc. This court having been dependant upon the court of 
wards, is now, along with it, out of date. 

We ſhall here give the reader an odd cuſtom anciently held in 
this city, tranſlated from the record, of a releaſe and forgiveneſs of 
: ſon for his father's death, to the perſon that occaſioned it, before 
ve lord mayor and court of aldermen ; we mult ſuppoſe the death 
ccidental, The tenor of the record runs thus: 

« Memorandum, That on Monday the 27th of February, 1390, 
nd in the 14th year of the reign. of king Richard II. were aftem- 
led in the council-chamber on Ouſebridge, Robert Savage, then 
mayor, John de Oveden, John de Doncaſter, bailiffs, with John 
de Rippon, Robert del Gare, Robert Ward, John de Bolton, 
Willam de Rumlay, Hugh Straunge, and other creditable perſons, 
mongſt whom. perſonally appeared Ralph del See, the fon of Rich- 
ud del See, of York. Whilit theſe were treating and talking, a 
certain man called Robert de Ellerbeck, mercer, came into the 
woreſaid chamber before the mayor, bailifts, and other honeſt 
citizens, with naked feet, and head. uncovered; who, kneeling 
wn and proftrating himſelf before the ſaid Ralph del See, — 

M 
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him humbly in theſe words, weeping : © I beſeech thee, Ralph, to 
the love of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who redeemed mankind by hi 
precious blood on the croſs, that thou wilt pardon and remit to me 
the death of Richard del See, thy father.” At which words the 
aforeſaid mayor, bailiffs, and other citizens together, intreated the 
ſaid Ralph, that for the love of God he would forgive the ſaid Ro. 
bert de Ellerbeck the death of Richard his father. Which fame 
Ralph, being moved to pity, turning himſelf to the ſaid Roben, 
weeping, ſaid, © In reverence to God, and at the intreaty of the{: 
worthy men, and for the ſake of the foul of the ſaid Richard, I re. 
mit and releaſe to thee for ever the death of the ſaid Richard dil 
See, my father. 


The couRT of CONSERVATOR of the WATER and RIVER obe. 


The lord mayor, aldermen, and recorder for the time being; 
four, three, or two of them, of whom the lord mayor and recorder 
always to be, have the conſervation, and be juſtices to overſee and 
keep the waters and great rivers of Ouſe, Humber, Wharf, Derwent, 
Aire, Dun, as well in the county of York and Lincoln, and in 
the county of the city of York; that is, the river of Wharf, from 
the water and river of Ouſe unto the town and bridge of Tadcaſter; 
Derwent, unto the town and bridge of Sutton; Aire, unto the 
town and pool of the mills of Knottingley; Dun, to the town and 
mills of Doncaſter; to correct and amend the defect thereof, and 
to the due execution of the ſtatutes made for the like purpoſes, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength, form, and effects of the ſame, as well by 
their overſeeing, adviſements, and directions, as by inquiſition to 
be taken thereupon, within the liberties and without, if at any 
time it ſhall be needful ; and to hear and determine upon the pre- 
miſes according to law and cuſtom of the realm. They are allo 
to foreſee the ſtreams, mills, ſtanks, pales, piles, and kidd!s, 
made before the time of Edward the ſon of king Henry; and thoſe 
which {hall be found too high or ſtrait, to correct, pull down, and 
mend, according to the form, force, and effect of the aforeſaid 
ſtatutes, and according to the law and cuſtom aforeſaid; and have 
authority to puniſh ſuch as uſe unlawful nets, or other unlawful 
engines in fiſhing, or that take fiſh under ſize, or unſeaſonably; 
and to do and execute all other things ſingular in the waters and 
rivers aforeſaid, within the marks and limits aforeſaid, as the mayor 
and citizens of the city of London have uſed or ought to do in the 
waters and rivers of Thames. Vide chart. Ed. VI. an. reg. 2, 146. 

« the court is held before the lord mayor at ſuch times as he 
ſhall appoint and dire&, within the relpedlive counties near adja- 
cent to the ſaid city of Vork. Ls 
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Acts of parliament for the conſervation of the river of Ouſe, 
and other great rivers. 

« The waters of Humber, Ouſe, Trent, Dun, Aire, Wharf, 
Derwent, &c. ſhall be in defence for taking falmon, &c. And 
there ſhall be aſſigned overſeers of this ſtatute, &c. Weſtminſter, 
-.. 47. 13 Edward I. 
ne The ſtatute 13 Edward I. confirmed joining to the ſame, &c. 
„ln the waters of Thames, Humber, Ouſe, and other waters of 
he realm, there ſhall be aſſigned and ſworn good and ſufficient 
conſervators of the ſtatute, as in the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, ut 
ira. 

0 For devault of good conſervators, &c. it is accorded, &c. that 
de juſtices of the peace in the counties of England ſhall be con- 
krvators of the ſtatute in the counties where they be juſtices, &c. 
g ud that they, and every of them, at all times ſhall ſurvey the 
er offences and defaults attempted againſt the ſtatutes aforefaid ; 
and ſhall ſurvey and ſearch all the wears in ſuch rivers, &c. 
i, Richard II. c. 9. 

1 © The chancellor of England ſhall have power to grant com- 
m WF niſfions to inquire, redreſs, and amend all defaults in rivers, and 
'; {Wunnoyances of the paſſage of boats in the waters, according to the 
e purport and tenor of the ſtatutes. 3 Hen. VI. c. 5. 

An act made againſt caſting into any channel or river, low- 
10 Wing or running to any port-town, or to any city, &c. any ballaſt, 
- Wrubbiſh, gravel, or any other wrack or filth, but only on the land 
' WW above the full ſea, &c. Penalty 51. 34 Hen. VIII. c. . 

It is ordained that the lord admiral of England, the mayor of 
ee city of London for the time being, and all and every perſon 
and perſons, bodies politic and corporate, which by grant, and other 
0 i unlawful ways and means, have, or ought to have, any conſerva- 
ba or preſervation of any rivers, ſtreams, or waters, or puniſhment 
aud correction of offences committed in them, ſhall have full power 
1 authority to inquire of offences done within his or their Jaw- 

0 Wu rule, government, juriſdiction, and conſervation, &c. ſaving to 
- W*'cry perſon and . bodies politic and corporate, all ſuch 
ent, title, intereſt, claim, privilege, conſervation, inquiry, and 
miſhment, as they lawfully have and enjoy, or of right ought to 
ae and enjoy, by any manner of means, &c. 1 Eliz. c. 16. 
| The city of Laden have juriſdiction over the river of Thames 


n point of right, &c. 


Ay preſcription. coram rege ipſo in camera 
- WI: By acts of parliament. flellata. 
" W; By inquiſition. 5. By allowance in eyre, 


„By decrees upon hearing 6. By ancient charters. 


7. By 
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7. By letters patent. 9. By report of the king's coun! 
8. By proclamations. 10. By quo warrant. 


« Secondly in point of uſage. 
1. By ordinances ancient. 
2. By puniſhment of offenders. 
3. By writs and precepts. 
4. By accounts for charges of 
ſearchers. 


5, By commiſſion, 


lord admiral firſt interrupte 
their authority below Lon 
don bridge. 


« In all or moſt of theſe above-mentioned reſpects the may 
and commonalty of the city of York do challenge the like juni 
diction in the river Ouſe, &c. the lord mayor — bearing the 
ſtyle and title of conſervator or overſeer thereof. Firſt in point d 
right; as F 

« That the city of York always had the election of a water. 
bailiff, who was uſed to be ſworn yearly in common hall on $t. 
Blaze day, well and truly to execute his office as other officers d 
the city are. | 

&« In the book of the regiſter of Robert Hall, in the reign d 
Henry VIII. you may find this office of water-bailiff; and that 
he ſhall, at the command of the lord mayor, go down at the com- 
mon coſt, and purſue the wears and filh-garths in the water of 
Ouſe, and bounders within the king's commiſſion, &c, 

* The bounders of the river are as ancient as the bounders o 
the franchiſes of the city, and the mayor and bailiffs have uſed 
always to make arreſts and executions in the ſaid water of Ouſe“. 

2. „ By acts of parliament, See 23 Henry VIII. c. 18, for 
amending of the rivers Ouſe and Humber, and pulling down and 
avoiding of fiſh-garths, piles, ſtakes, and other things ſet in the 
faid river; which ſee at large in the book of acts +. 

3. By inguiſition. The mayor and aldermen have always had 
the power of correcting and amending the abuſes of the river, and 
doing execution upon the ſtatutes hut for that purpoſe, by inqui- 
ſition or otherwiſe, at their diſcretion. 

4. By decrees. In the regiſter-book, in the council-chamber, 
letter A. fol. 141, you have recorded a command from the king 
againſt the admiralty, upon a difference betwixt the admiralty and 
the city, as to the juriſdiction of the river of Ouſe, &c. 

5. © By letters patent, King Edward IV. in the ſecond year 
of his reign, grants and confirms the overſight of water and rive: 
of Ouſe, &c. to the mayor, recorder, aldermen, &c. 
« In 

See regiſter-book, in the council-chamber, let. A. fol. 314. 


I Two ſtatutes have ſince been paſſed for this purpoſe, viz. 13 George I. © 2! 
and 5 George II. c. 15, 


6. By continual claim ever fines 


37 Henry VIII. when the 
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| « In point of uſage. | 
nl 6. < By ancient ordinances. The city of York have always 
fom time to time, made ordinances for better regulating the fiſhers 
and fiſhermen, and other matters in the river of Ouſe, and puniſh- 
ug offenders upon information, or otherways. 

7. © By writs andprecepts. In the regiſter-book, letter A. as 
before, it is recorded, that in the 14th year of king Richard II. 
ee ſheriffs of the city of York did execution of a judgment out 
Wet the ſheriffs* court upon a ſhip and goods upon the river of 
Ouſe, &Cc. 

8, „By accounts. In the ſeveral regiſter-baoks of the city, 
from time to time, will appear the accounts and charges of the 
ord mayor and chamberlains view of the river of Ouſe, and for 
 theWltaking away of hindrances to navigation. 
ne 9. © By commiſſiun. The mayor has always uſed to grant com- 
niſions and licences for fiſhing within the river of Ouſe, of which 
ter. ay be found many precedents amongſt the records of the city. 
10.“ By a continual claim. The city's claim will appear by 
de lord mayor and chamberlains frequent going down the ſaid 

river of Outs, to claim the royalty thereof for fiſhing in the ſame; 
nd by the ſeveral orders of the mayor and aldermen for the ſame ; 
of which many precedents are in the regiſter-books of the city. 


The office of a WATER-BAILIFF is 


« To preſent ſuch as caſt ramell, dung, or filth into Ouſe; 
penalty 6 8. 8 d. the bailiff one half, and the common chamber 
the other, 

« To preſent all ſuch perſons as put any four-footed cattle into 
noots contrary to the ſtatutes of the city; and he to have one 
noiety of the amerciaments, and the other moiety to the uſe of 
the common chamber. 

„The water-bailiff ſhall, at the command of the lord mayor, 
o down at the common coſt to purſue the wears and fiſh-garths 
vithin the water of Ouſe, and bounders within the king's com- 
miſion. 

« The water-bailiff to have the profit of all abuſes, and have 
er, ¶ power to preſent any that deliver merchandize in any other place 

i places contrary to the ordinances of the oY and he to have 
nd Pe Ay of the amerciaments. 33 Eenry VIII. July 8, Robert 
, mayor,” 
ar W vir T. Widdrington has proved that the river Ouſe was, of 
er Nery ancient times, navigable up to Boroughbridge; and that 
Lamund earl of Cornwall laid claim to the right of that river by 
lu {W'irtue of being lord of the manors of Knareſbrough and Borough- 
bridge; and he by virtue of that gave leave to the hoſpital of St. 
|] Leonard, 
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Leonard, York, to bring their victuals, goods, &c. from Borough to taks 
$ridge down the faid river cuſtom- free, as appears by his charte d neceſſ- 
which Sir Thomas has given at length. ridge, un 
Afterwards he finds in quodam rotula Ye and 7 Ed. I. r hold as 
Willielmo de Sakem, com. Elor. that the king ſent his writ to hut the fa 
juſtices, &c. here, upon the complaint of the mayor and citizen e to all 
of York, that Richard king of Allemaine, who was earl of CornWperchandt 
wall, deceafed, did levy ſome new cuſtoms, and took new tolls ¶ iy aforeſ 
the paſſengers which carried their wares by the rivers of Uſe aul ee, and 
Yure to — Þ G4 and York, and for that he hindered e king's 
faid citizens and others from their free piſcary in the ſaid rivers Wiſhing, o 


The king ſent his writ to the ſaid juſtices and others to know from Sir I h 
what time his ſaid uncle, deceaſed, and Edward earl of Cornw:M 1. © I 
his ſon, had continued the ſaid uſurpations, &c. nainſt ſo 

The faid mayor ſaid that the ſaid Richard, &c. did take of U 2. © | 
paſſengers, &c. theſe bein 

« Edward earl of Cornwall prayed aid of the king, becauſe tu The cit 
king Henry, father of the king that now is, did give unto the ui v the tiv 
Richard the manors of Knareſbrough and Boroughbridge, an Ponte: 
faith that theſe rivers are part of the ſaid manors ; and the earl proWnen do ſ- 
duced another writ of the king, directed to the former juſticesiſcity of 


in theſe words: We have thought fit to give you this premum Cornwall 
tion as well for the preſervation of our right, as for the exhibitia There 
of juſtice to others, as of right ought to be done. And becauſi Thomas 
jt ſeemed to the juſtices that this writ did not ſuperſede their proWte river 
ceedings according to the tenor of the former writ, and that 
appears to be the pleaſure of the king, out of theſe words in ti The c 
latter writ pro exhibitione ju/iitie, to be a command to proceed i come nes 
and therefore they did proceed to take inqueſt upon the articles con & every 
tained in the ſaid writs, whether theſe rivers be part of the manor deen mac 
aforeſaid, 5 ne of tl 
* And Walter de Falconbergh, Marmaduke de Tweng, Ich won the 
de Bellew, William de Roſſe, Simon le Coneſtable, Ralph Fitz ve ſhall 
William, William de Ryther, William de Hartlington, Willing may obſe 
de 7 William Lovell, Francis le Teyes, Amand de Fu duch ol: 


John de Bulmer, Adam de Seton, William Fitz-Thomas, Adam old as 
de Marewell, Robert Holme, Henry the ſon of Conan, Roger dn 1135. 
Burton, John the ſon of Michael, William de Haſtthorpe, Nicholagi other ci; 
Maliverer, Richard de Wexand, Geofry de Hewick, Robert «i upon rec 
Buleford, and Hawleke de Hanlakenby, all of them knights, dg « the fa 
fay, upon their oaths, that the ſaid rivers of Uſe and Ure are nl obſerve 
of the appurtenances of the ſaid manor of Boroughbridge ni Which w 


Oldborough, nor ever were; and they further ſaid that the ad came do 
rivers, time whereof the memory of man was not to the contrar\ Ne beer 
were free and common; and that all people were free to fiſh there; 


1 bs 
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id to take paſſage of the ſame for all carriages of merchandize 
id neceſlaries between the walls of the city of York and Borough- 
vidge, until the faid Richard did uſurp to himſelf the ſaid waters 
ran bold as his own. And thereupon the juſtices gave judgment 
that the faid rivers, as the king had commanded, be for ever after 
fee to all people for fiſhing, and for the carriage of their victuale, 
nerchandize, and other goods by battles and ſhips, between the 
ty aforeſaid and Boroughbridge, without giving any thing there- | 
fore, and without any impediment. An inhibition was given on 
he king's behalf that no man then after ſhou!d be hindered from 
thing, or carriages in or upon the ſaid rivers.” 
Sir Thomas remarks two things in this: 
1. That it appeareth by it that the juſtice of thoſe times run 
inſt ſo great a perſon as the earl of Cornwall. | 
1 2. © That very eminent perſons did then ſerve upon juries, 
theſe being all of them knights.” 
he citizens of York did in thoſe days carry their merchandize 
My the tiver of Ouſe, zſſue ad veterem Pentem, which is Aldbrough, 
id Pontem Burgi, which is Boroughbridge ; and very ancient 
nen do ſay, that this laſt- named place did actually belong to the 
city of York, before they were deprived of it by the carl of 
Cornwall. 
There are two or three more paſſages in the manuſcripts of Sir 
Thomas Widdrington to prove the privilege of the citizens up 
the river; but what we have mentioned is ſufficient for the purpoſe. 


gh 


ter 


The charters of the city of Vork, granted by divers kings, 
come next under conſideration, from which we ſhall give abſtracts 
of every remarkable additional privileges or alterations that have 
deen made and granted to the citizens, except the two firſt, (which 
xe of that antiquity and unqueſtionable authority, being now 
upon the rolls amongſt the records in the tower of London) which 
we ſhall give at full length in their own language. The reader 
may obſerve, that both theſe charters recite three before them of a 
much older date, one of Richard I. another of Henry II. and one 
% old as Henry I. great grandfather to John; which laſt king died 
n 1135. We ſhall not take upon us to compare dates with any 
other city's charters, but believe that London itſelf cannot ſhew, 
upon record, any ſuch teſtimony of royal favours and indulgences 
ef the ſame antiquity with the following. The reader may alſo 
obſerve that John's charter is dated in the firſt year of his reign, 
which was in 1199, at York. This was at the time that monarch 
came down here to meet William king of Scotland in this city, as 
has been recited in the annals. 

LI 2 | Confirmatio 
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| Confirmatio [Cartarum] civium Eboraci. 
þ jr cat ES dei gratia rex Anglie, &c.* Sciatis nos Coricefii: 


civibus noſtris de Eboraco omnes libertates, et leges, et con. 
ſuetudines ſuas ; et nominatim Gildam ſuam mercariam, et Hank 
ſuas in Anglia et Normannia; et laſtagia ſua per totam coſtam 
maris quieta : ſicut ea unquam melius et liberius habuerunt tem. 
pore regis Henrici avi patris noſtri. Et volumus et firmiter pre. 
cipimus quod predictas lebertates et conſuetudines habeant et te. 
neant, cum omnibus libertatibus predicte Gilde ſue et Hanks 
ſuis pertinentibus, ita bene et in pace, libere et quiete, ſicut 
unquam melius liberius et quietius habuerunt et tenuerunt 
tempore predict regis Henrici patris noſtri ; ſicut carta ejuſden 
patris noſtri, et carta regis Kicardi fratris noſtri rationabilite 
teſtantur. Praeterea ſciatis nos conceſſiſſe, et preſenti carta con- 
firmaſſe, omnibus civibus Eloraci quietanciam cujuſlibet thelonii, 
et laſtagii et de wrec, et pontagii, et paſſagii, et de treſſpaſs, et de 
omnibus cuſtomis per totam Angliam, et Normanniam, et Aquitanian, 
et Andegaviam, et Piftaviam, et per omnes portus et coſtas maris 
Angliae, et Normanniae, Aquitaniae, Andegaviae, et Piflavige, 
Quare volumus et firmiter precipimus quod inde ſint quieti, et 
prohebimus ne quis ſuper haec diſturbet ſuper decem librarum 
forisfacturam, ſicut carta Richard; regis fratris noſtri rationabilite: 
teltatur. "Teſtibus Galfrido Elor. archiepiſcopo, Ph. Duneln, 
epiſcopo, Gaufrido filio Petri comite Eſſex, &c. Data per mz- 
num S. Wellenſis archidiaconi et Johannis de Gray, apud £:r4- 
cum xxv die Martii, an. reg. noſtri primo. 


Charta Regis Henrici III. conceſſa civibus Ebor. 


EX + archiep, &c. ſalutem. Inſpeximus cartam Ricard; quon- 

dam regis Anglie avunculi mei, in qua continetur quod 

idem rex conceſſit et confirmavit civibus noſt. Ehr. quietantian 
cujuſlibet thelonii, laſtagii, et de wrec, pontagii, et paſſagii, et d 
treſpaſs, et de omnibus cuſtomis per totam Angliam, Nerman- 
niam, Aquitaniam, Andegaviam, et Piftaviam; et per omnes portus 
et coltas maris Angliae, Normanniae, Andegaviae, Aquitaniae, et 
Pidtaviae; et quo iidem Namia 7 capiant de debitis ſuis, et i 
defendant ab omnibus appellationibus per juramenta xxxvi. ho- 
minum civitatis, niſi quae appellatio fuerit de corpore regis. 
Inſpeximus etiam chartam dom. Johannis regis patris noſtri 
continentem quod idem rex conceſſit et confirmavit eis villam 
Ebor. cum omnibus pertinentiis, et libertatibus ſuis, ſicut ea* 
unquam melius et liberius habuerunt, et cum omnibus rebus 4 
firmani 
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* 1 Johan. p. 2. z. 135. 
+ Cart. 36 H. III. m. 19. 
1 Namia, from the A. S. Name, captio, captura, a diſtreſs or ſeizur%- See 
1 y - 1: .* 1 * 7 7 . - 7 
gomner's Saxon d:Fiomary, Sbelman's glaſſaty, Cc. 
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{rnam ejuſdem ville pertinentibus, habend. et tenend. eis et 
haeredibus ſuis de ipſo rege et haeredibus ſuis pro centum et ſexa- 
rinta libris eidem regi annuatim ſolvendis ad ſcaccarium ſuum 
ſcilicet medietatem ad feſtum S. Michaelis, et alteram medietatem 
id Paſcham, bene et in pace, libere et quiete, et integre, cum 
omnibus libertatibus et conſuetudinibus ad firmam ejuſdem ville 
pertinentibus. Confirmavit etiam idem Johannes rex pater noſter 
der cartum ſuam quam inſpeximus omnes libertates leges et con- 
ketudines ſuas, et nominatim G//dam ſuam mercatoriam et Hanſas 
fuas in Anglia, et Normannia, et laſtagia ſua per totam coſtam 
maris, quiete ſicut dicti cives ea unquam melius et liberius 
tbuerunt tempore * Henrici avi praedict. Johannis patris 
noſt, et tempore regis Henrici avi noſtri; et quod predictas Jeges 
* conſuetudines habeant et teneant, cum omnibus libertatibus 
praedicte Gilde ſue et Hanſis ſuis pertinentibus, ita bene et in pace, 
dere, et quiete, ſicut unquam melius, liberius et quietius, 
dabuerunt et tenuerunt temp. predict. regis Henrici avi patris 
gtedict. Johannis patris noſt. ſicut carta patris ejuſdem patris noſt. 
et carta regis Richardi, avunculi noſt. rationabiliter teſtantur. 
Preterea, 5 cel Fohannes rex pater noſter conceflit et confirmavit 
per eandem cartam ſuam eiſdem civibus quietantiam cujuſlibet 
helonit, laſtagii, et de wreec, pontagii, et paſſagii, et de treſpaſs, 
et de omnibus cuſtomis per totam Ang. Norman. Aquit. And. et 
Pic. et per omnes portus et coſtas maris Ang. Norm. Aquit. And. 
ct Pi, et quod nullus ſuper hoc eos diſturbet ſuper decem Il rarum 
friefaftura, ſicut carta regis Richard! avunculi noſt. rationabiliter 
teftatur. Nos autem pracditas conceſſiones, leges, uſus, con- 
fuetudines, libertates, et quietanciam, ratas habentes et gratas cas 
to nobis et heredibus noſt. concedimus et confirmamus ſicut eis 
hucuſque uſi ſunt, infra villam et extra, ſicut carte ſupradict. 
ntionabiliter teſtantur. Aajicientes pro nobis et heredibus noſt. 
quod iidem cives in ſuburbiis civit. noſt. Eber. de expeditatione* 
canum ſuorum ibidem in perpetuum {int quieti, et quod idem 
cives reddant nobis ſingul. annis ad fcaccar. noſt. firmam ſuam, 
terminis ſtatutis et contuetis, per manum ſuam propriam; et quod 
reddant nobis et hered. noſt. ct reſpondeant ad ſcaccar. noſt. de 
ummonitionibus ejuſdem fcaccar. ipſos cives contingentibus, 
imiliter per manum ſuam propriam; tamen ita quod nullus 
vicecomes, aut alius balivus nolt. pro ut ipſos cives in aliquo fe 
ntermittat, infra libertatem predicte civitatis de firma et ſum- 

ä | monitionibus 


* By the ancient foreſt laws cf England, all perſons whatſoever that let any great 
gs run looſe in the king's foreſts, without firſt cutting out the balls of their tore 
let, or pairing their nails, paid 38. fine to the king. Blrunt's law difttonary. The 
kxeſt of Galtres being ſo near to York, occaficned many torieitures of this king, 
nich this charter releaſes | 
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monitionibus ante dictis. His teſtibus Guedone de Lezingras 

Millielmo de Valentia, fratribus noſtris, Johanne Mounſell repoſito 

Beverlay, magiſtro Wiillielmo de Kylkenny archid. Covent. 2 

de Criel, Gilberto de Segrave, 'Rogero de Thurtelly, Edwards de 

IWe/tm. Barthol. Pethe. Fohaune Gubaud, Nicholas de F. Mauro 

_ de Bukepuz, Fohanne de Geres, et aliis. ; 
ata per manum noſt. apud . xxvi. die Feb. 


We ſhall now proceed to give abſtracts from the ſeveral charters 
granted to the city of York by divers kings. 

King Henry I. grants ſeveral liberties, 

Richard I. grants to the citizens of York to be quit of all man- 
ner of toll, laſtage, and of wreck, pontage, paſſage, and of tre. 
paſs, and of all cuſtoms throughout the realm of England, duchy 
of Normandy, &c. and that the ſame citizens may take diſtreſſes 
for their debts; and that they may defend themſelves from all 
appeals by the oaths of thirty-ſix men of the city, except any be 
appealed of the body of the king; and that no man do diſtutb 
them on the forfeiture of ten pounds. 

King John confirms to the ſaid citizens all their liberties, laws, 
and cuſtoms, and namely their gild, of the merchants, and hanſes 
in England and Normandy, &c. and their laſtages throughout all 
the coaſts of the ſea, to be quit as they had them in the time of 
king Henry his great grandfather, &c. and that they be quit of al 
manner of toll, &c. and that no man do diſturb them upon pain 
of ten pounds; and by a later charter ſettles the farm of the city 
at 1601. per annum. | 

King Henry III. confirms, by inſpeximus, the charters of his 
uncle king Richard, and his father king John; and further grants 
that the citizens, inhabiting the ſuburbs, be quit of expeditating, 
or cutting the feet of their dogs, and ſettles the payments of the 
uſual farm of the city, &c. 

The ſame king, by his charter, dated the 17th of May, in the 
40th year of his reign, further grants, that none of the citizens 
ſhall ſue, or be ſued, before any of the juſtices without the city, 
for lands or tenements which they hold within the liberty of the 
city, nor for any treſpaſs done therein, but before the mayor and 
balliffs, &c. | 

And that the ſaid citizens be not convict by any foreigners 
upon any appeals, rights, injuries, treſpaſſes, faults, ſurmiſes, o- 
demands done unto them, or to be done, but only by their fellow- 
Citizens, except the matter touch the commonalty, &c. 

And that the citizens do not anſwer of any land or tenement 
being within the liberty of the city, or of any treſpaſs done in the 
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id liberty before any of our juſtices of aſſize at York, in any 
other place than in their guildhall, &c. 

And that citizens may have and hold the city, with all things 
belonging to the ſame, with all laws, liberties, and cuſtoms of 
their Fan „or tenements, within the city and without, with all 
other laws, liberties, uſes, and cuſtoms within the ſaid city and 
without, which hitherto they reaſonably have uſed. 

That they, nor their goods, being found in any place of our 
kingdom or dominion, be not arreſted for any debt, of the which 
they have not been ſureties, or principal debtors, &c. | 

Cognizance of pleas.) And the ſaid citizens, with one or two of 
their fellow- citizens, bringing hereupon the letters patents of their 
commonalty, may require their court and liberty, as well before us 
25 our juſtices of the bench, and other juſtices, bailiffs, or miniſters 
whatſoever ; and the ſame to have of al perſons, matters, and com- 
plaints of the which it doth appertain to them to have their court by 
the aforeſaid charter, 

And that the citizens be free of murage, pannage, paſſage, ſca- 
rage, ſtallage, warnage, terrage, pickage, and keyage throughout 
our whole realm, &c. 

And that they, by reaſon of lands or tenements in the city and 
ſuburbs, (being or by occaſion of any treſpaſs done in the faid city 
and ſuburbs of the ſame) ſhould not be put in any aſſizes, juries, or 
inquiſitions, without the city to be taken, &c. 

And that no marſhals, juſtices of us or our heirs coming to 
York, in the time of their being there, ſhall make delivery of any 
perſons forth of the houſes or lodgings in the faid city and ſuburbs, 
againſt the will of thoſe whoſe — and lodgings they be, but 
only to the ſame our juſtices, and in their circuits, &c. 

And all that dwell in the city and ſuburbs of the ſame, occupy- 
ing merchandize, and willing to enjoy the liberties of the ſaid citi- 
zens, in tallages, contributions, * other common charges hap- 
pening unto the whole commonalty, &c. 

And that they, in the preſence of us and of our heirs, have and 
exerciſe for ever the aſſize of bread and ale, and aſſay of meaſures 
and weights, and all other things belonging the office of the 
market, &c. 

And that the clerk of the market, and other miniſters of us and 
our heirs, do not enter the faid city, or ſuburbs of the ſame, for any 
things which do pertain unto the faid office of the market in the 
ſame to be done, &. 

And alſo that all profits thereupon coming be always to the ſaid 
citizens, their heirs and ſucceſſors, for the help of the farm of the 
aid city, &c. | g 

An 
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And albeit they have not hitherto uſed any of theſe libertes 


aforeſaid in any caſe happening, notwithſtanding, the faid citizens, 


their heirs and ſucceſſors, may fully enjoy and uſe the faid libertics 
and quittances, aud every one of them, from henceforth, without 


occaſion of imdiment of us or our heirs, &c. | 

And that the mayor and bailiffs of the ſaid city, for the time be. 
ing, ſhall have cognizance of all pleas of treſpaſs, covenants, and 
contracts whatſoever, within the city and ſuburbs of the ſame, as 
well chancing in the preſence of us, as in the abſence of us and 
our heiis, except only the king's houſe, &c. 


King Richard II. grants licence to the mayor and citizens of 
the city of York, their heirs and ſucceſſors, to purchaſe lands, tene- 
ments, and rents to the value of 1001. by the year, holden of us 
burgage, with the city and ſuburbs, for the ſupport of the bridges 
of Ouſe and Fois; and the fame to be certified into chancery, that 
it may be done without damage of us or of others. 

And that they have cognizance of all pleas of aſſize of Nove 
Diſſeiſſen, and Mont d Anceſire of all manner of lands and tene- 
ments within the ſaid city and ſuburbs of the ſame, as well before 
our juſtices of either bench, juſtices of aſſize, juſtices of eyer, as 
other juſtices and miniſters of our heirs, &c. to be holden and kept 
before the mayor and bailiffs in the guildhall. 

And that the keepers of the peace, and juſtices aſſigned to hear 
and determine felonies, &c. in the three ridings within the county 
of York, or in any places of the fame, do not intermeddle within 
our city, or the ſuburbs, or the liberties of the ſame, &c. 

Commiſſion of the peate.] And that the mayor and twelve alder- 
men of our city and their ſucceſſors, or four, three, or two of them 
with the ſaid mayor, have full correction, puniſhing, hearing, and 
determining all things and matters, as well of all manner of felonies, 
treſpaſſes, miſpriſons, and extortions, as of all other cauſes and quar- 
rels whatſoever, happening within the city; &c. 

And granted and licenſed the mayor and citizens, that they might 
make == and pillars of ſtone in the river of Foſs, for the ſpace ot 
a hundred foot of aſſize, more and beyond the ſpace that the 
bridge doth at this preſent contain. 

* County of the city.] And that the city of Vork, with the ſuburbs 
and precincts of the ſame, according to the limits and bounds, 
which now be and are contained within the body of the county of 
York, be from henceforth clearly ſeparated and exempted from the 
faid county, in all things, as well by land as by water; and that the 
faid city of York, and ſuburbs of the ſame, and precincts, be from 
henceforth a county by itſelf, and be called for ever the county of 
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Eſcheator.] And that every mayor of the ſaid city for the time 
being, as ſoon as he ſhall be choſen mayor, ſhall be our eſcheator 
in the city, ſuburbs, and precincts of the ſame, &c, | 

Sheriffs.] And that the ſaid citizens and commonalty, inſtead of 
their three bailiffs ſhall have two ſheriffs, &c. and thall chooſe 
every year of themſelves two fit perſons for their {herifts in the faid 
city, ſuburbs, and precincts of tie ſame; the which ſheriffs, forth- 
with after their election in due manner, ſhall take their oaths in due 
form before the mayor, whole names ſhall be ſent yearly for ever 
under the common ſeal of the city unto our exchequer, &c. 

Gunty-court. ] And that the ſaid ſheriffs of the city may hold 
their county-court on Monday, from month to month, &c. 

And the ſaid eſcheator and the ſheriffs of the city of York, for 
the time being, make up their profits and accounts every year be- 
fore the treaſurer and barons of the exchequer, by ſufficient attor- 
nies of the ſame exchequer, and ſheriffs for the ſame purpoſe, ap- 
pointed by letters under the common ſeal of the ſaid city, &c, 

Forfeiture of vittuals. ] And that the mayor, ſheritts, and alders 
men, with the commonalty of our city, their heirs and tucceffors 
for ever, have the forfeiture of victuals, by the laws however to be 
forfeited, viz. bread, wine, ale, and all other things that do not 
pertain unto merchandize. 

Sword of ſtate.] And that the mayor of the city and his ſucceſſors 
ſhall have their ſword (without our preſence) carried before them, 
with the point upwards, in preſence as well of other noblemen and 
lords of our realm of England, which do touch us near by kindred, 
z of all others whatſoever, &c. 

Maces.] And that the ſerjeants of the maces of the mayor and 
ſheriffs of the city of York, and their ſucceſſors, ſhall have their 
maces gilt, or of filver, and garniſhed with the ſign of our 
ums, &c. 

Abd that the ſtewards and marſhals of our houſe, or clerk of the 
market of our houſe, or of our heirs, from henceforth, neither in 
te preſence of us, nor in the abſence of us, or our heirs, do not 
enter or fit within the liberties of the ſaid city, nor exerciſe their of- 
ice there, nor inquire of any thing done, or to be done, within the 
lid liberty, nor do in anywiſe intermeddle themſelves, &c. 

Cironers. | And that the coroners of the city, and their ſucceſſors, 
may exerciſe their office, as well in the preſence of us and our 
irs, as in the abſence of us and our heirs, like as they have uſed 
rom the time which the memory of man is not, &c. 

And that the citizens be not bound to intend or obey any pre- 
cepts or commandments of our conſtables, marſhals, or admirals 
of England, or the keepers of the marches towards Scotland, or any + 
of our officers or miniſters, _ except of our great and privy- 
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ſea], &c. except alſo the commandments of our juſtices accordin- 
to the form of the ſtatutes, &c. 6 

Foreign bought and foreign ſold.] And that no foreign merchant 
not being free of the city, ſhall ſell any merchandize to any other 
merchant not being free in the ſaid city; neither ſhall any foreign 
merchant buy any merchandize within the liberty of the faid city 
of any foreign merchant ; always provided that againſt rebels, and 
our enemies of Scotland to reſiſt, &c. 

Ainſly annexed.) That the hundred, or wapontake of the a. 


citty, with the appurtenances in our county of our faid city 


York, be annexed and united to be parcel of the ſaid county; and 
that the ſaid ſuburbs of the city, precincts, hundred, or wapon- 
take, and every one of them with their appurtenances, and every 
thing that is contained in them, and every of them (except our 
caſtle of York, its towers and ditches pertaining to the caſtle of 
| York) be of the county of the ſaid city of York, as well by land 
as by water; and that all bailiffs of freeliges within the ai 
county of the city of York, be attendant and obedient only to the 
precepts and commands of the ſneriffs of the county of the city of 
York, and to no other ſheriffs. 

Goods of felons, &c.] And that the mayor and citizens aforeſaid, 
and their ſucceſſors, have all goods and chattels of felons, fugi- 
tives, outlaws, waifes, and condemned felons of themſelves, deo- 
dands, convicts, eſcheats, profits, and revenues of the ſame, &c. 
Tuolli.] And that the ſaid mayor and citizens to have for ever 
all and fingular cuſtoms aforeſaid, of things to be ſold, coming to 
our aforeſaid city, without any account to be made thereon to us, 
or our heirs or ſucceſlors, to be levied and gathered for the cloſure 
and ſupportation of the walls of the city, &c. (except always the 
church of York, archbiſhop, dean and chapter of the ſame) with 
all profits, privileges, &c. 

Conſervators of the rivers Ouſe, &c.] And that the ſaid mayor 
and aldermen, and alſo the recorder of the ſaid city for the time 
being, four, three, or two of them, of whom the mayor and re- 
corder always to be two, for ever be our juſtices to overſee and 
keep our waters and great rivers of Ouſe, Humber, Wharfe, Der- 
went, Aire, and Dunn, as well within our county of York and 
Lincoln, as in the county of our city of York, &c. 

Two fairs yearly. ] He further grants to the mayor and citizens, 
or mayor and commonalty of the city of York, and to their ſuc- 
ceſſors for ever, to hold two fairs or markets every year at the faid 
City, &c. | 

Gne the Monday next after the feaſt of the aſcenſion of our 
Lord, and by five days immediately following, &c. the other on 
the feaſt of St. Luke the evangeliſt, and by five days immediately 
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following ; with all liberties, privileges, and free cuſtoms, and 
other profits, advantages, and commodities to the ſame fairs ap- 
pertaining, &c. 


mmon-council.] Henry VIII. by his charter dated the 18th 
of July, in the gth year of his reign, anno 1518, grants to the 
citizens of York a common-council, to aſſiſt and counſel the 
mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, with the manner of their election, 
out of the ſeveral crafts of the city; that is to ſay, two out of 
each of the thirteen crafts of merchants, mercers, drapers, grocers, 
apothecaries, goldſmiths, dyers, {kinners, barbers, fiſh-mongers, 
taylors, vintners, pinners, and glaziers; and one out of each of 
the fifteen lower crafts, viz. hoſiers, innholders, veſtment-makers, 
wax-chandlers, bowers, weavers, walkers, ironmongers, ſaddlers, 
maſons, bakers, butchers, glovers, pewterers, and armorers. 

And every of the faid thirteen crafts, and of the ſaid fifteen, 
upon their aſſembly yearly, on the Monday after the feaſt of St. 
James the apoſtle, ſhall ſeverally chooſe diſcreet and able perſons to 
be ſearchers of their own craft for the year following ; that 1s to 
ſay, merchants and mercers four, taylors four, weavers four, 
bakers three, barbers three, and every other of the faid thirteen 
and fifteen crafts ſhall name two; and likewiſe the next day preſent 
tie ſame perſons to the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, to be ſworn 
to uſe and exerciſe all things belonging to their office for the com- 
mon-weal of the city. 

And that the faid common-council, and the eldeſt ſearcher of 
every of the ſaid crafts, ſhall in peaceable manner aſſemble before 
the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, in the guildhall yearly on St. 
Matthew's day, and there make ſolemn oath to make and chooſe 
four of the moſt able and diſcreet perſons of the city, ſuch as have 
not been mayor nor ſheriffs; and that the ſaid aldermen and 
ſheriffs, by their oaths and voices, ſhall immediately the ſame day, 
ere they depart, chooſe and take two of the ſame four to be 
ſheriffs, from the feaſt of St. Michael the archangel next follow- 
ing, for the year next enſuing, and ſwear them into their office 
as in time paſt, 

And when any alderman of the city ſhall die, leave, or depart 
from his office, that the ſaid common- council and eldeſt ſearcher 
of every the thirteen and fifteen crafts ſhall aſſemble them- 
ſelves before the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, for the time 
being, in the guildhall at a certain day, by the ſame mayor to be 
aſſigned, and then and there make ſolemn oath to name and chooſe 
three of the moſt grave, diſcreet, and able citizens to be alder- 
men; and that the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, by their oaths 
and voices, ſhall the ſame day, ere they depart, chooſe and take 
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one of the ſame three to be alderman, and ſhall ſwear him, ard 


put him in place of the alderman deceaſed or departed, 


And that all the perſons of the common-council, and the eldeſt 
in office of every of the ſaid ſearchers, &c. ſhall aſſemble them. 
yearly before the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, in the 
guildhall, the 15th day of January, and make folemn oath to name 
and chooſe three of the moſt grave, diſcreet, and able perſons ot 
the aldermen, ſuch as have not been twice mayor, nor mayor 


ſelves 


within ſix years next before; and that the mayor, aldermen, and 
theriffs, upon their oaths and by their voices, in form before 
rehearſed, before they depart ſhall chooſe and take one of the three 
to be mayor from the feaſt of St. Blaze following, for the year 
enſuing. : 
And that no other citizens, other than the common-counci] and 
the ſaid ſearchers, ſhall be preſent at any election of ſheriffs, alder- 


men, or mayor of the city, or {hall have voices in the election of 


any of them. 

Vee-ſurm.] The ſaid king, by his charter of fee- farm, granted 
n the 28th year of his reign, acquitteth the city of York of the 
payment of forty pounds fee-farm, parcel of the hundred pounds 
annuity to the king. 


Fortnight fair, and tolls _ Queen Elizabeth, by her 
charter, bearing date the 20th of June, in the 32d year of her 
reign, anne 1590, grants to the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
monalty of the city of York, to keep a fair within the city and 
ſuburbs yearly for ever, to begin every ſecond Thurſday yearly, 
betwixt the day called Palmſunday and the birth of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and grants to the ſaid mayor and commonalty to take 2 
toll of the goods ſold in the ſaid fair as followeth : 


6. d. 
For every horſe or gelding to be boughßt. — — 0 3 
For every mare and foal — _ — — 0 1 
Yor a mare only — — — — — 0 1 
For an ox, or cow with calf or without — — 0 Oz 
For two heifers of two years old or within — o 0; 
For every ten ſheep — — — — — 0 o' 
For five ewe ſheep with lambs — — — 0 0; 
For every ten lambs — — — o o 


Regulation of malt-kilns,) And further grants, that, for pre- 
vention of fire, there ſhall be only as many malt-kilns hereafter in 
the city of York as the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs for the time 
being, or hercafter ſhall be, or the major part of them aſſembled, 
ſhall think fit, in ſuch convenient places as to them ſhall ſeem meet 
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wverntnent of malt-kilns, and to remove and ordain ſuch num- 
her as to them ſeemeth meet. 

And ſuch as have been ſheriffs to have a vote in the ordering of 
malt-kilns, and have power to impoſe penalties, amerciaments, 
and impriſonments, at their diſcretion for diſobedience to their 
orders; and this power to be good, notwithitanding any ſtatute 
or ordinance to the contrary, &c. 


King Charles II. by his charter dated at Weſtminſter the 3d of 
june, in the 16th year of his reign, confirms all former grants 
whatſoever ; and further grants to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, 
that neither our treaſurer, chancellor, barons of the exchequer, 
ttorney or ſolicitor- general do perſecute, or cauſe to be perſecuted, 
my writ or ſummons of quo warrants, or any other writs or 
xoceſſes whatſoever againſt the ſaid mayor and commonalty of 
the city; or their ſucceflors, for any cauſes, matters, things, or 
offences by them done, claimed, ufed, exercited, or uſurped before 
the day of the date of theſe preſents. 

Eſcheator.) The mayor to be the king's eſcheator. 

Ulerk of the market.) The mayor to be clerk of the market, 
and no other clerk of the market to intermiddle, &c. 

Felms* goods.] Grants felons' goods to the city, &c. 

Juſtices of peace, city-connſe!, ſeſſions.] Appoints the mayor, 
recorder, and aldermen to be juſtices of the peace, as alſo the city's 
counſel, provided they do not exceed the number of two at one 
ime; five of theſe juſtices to hold ſeſſions. Ihe mayor, recorder 
knior alderman, and city's counſel, to be of the quorum, an 
bree of the quorum to be preſent at a gaol-delivery, &c. 

Griners.] * Corohers to make returns of inquititions, &c, 

That no citizen, ſheriff, or other officer within the city, ſhall 
be put to any recognition, jury, or inquiſition without, &c, cauſes 
of the crown excepted, &c. | 

Repairs of walls, bridges, and /laith.] That the repairs of the 
mills, bridges, and king's ſtaith be upon the commonalty, and the 
money to be raiſed by a tax upon the inhabitants, &c. on refuſal, 
b levy by diſtreſs and ſale of goods, &c. | 

Gommon=council.] That the common-council of the city do 
tom henceforth conſiſt of ſeventy-two perſons ; and that upon 
tie death, removal, or receſſion of any common-counct] man, a 
de one ſhall be elected within the ſpace of fifteen days after ſuch - 
leath, &c. 

Sheriffs.] Election of ſheriffs, &c. Upon the death of any 
deriff, another to be elected within three days, &c. | 

Aldermen.] Election of aldermen, &c. as before. 


Mayor. 
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Mayor.) Election of mayor, &c. If the mayor die within his 
year, another to be elected within three days, &c, 

Aldermen and fheriffs to be reſident. ] Aldermen, and ſuch a; 
have been ſheriffs of the city, to be conſtantly reſident in it, with 
their families; upon abſence from it above the ſpace of 11xty days 
in any one whole year, without the licence of the whole com- 
monalty, to pay ſcot and lot, and all other taxes and aſſeſſments; 
and furthermore, every alderman who ſhall fo abſent himſelf ſhall 
forfeit 5s. a-day above the ſixty; and every perſon that hath been 
ſheriff, 2s. 6d. &c, 

Deputy-mayor.] In caſe the mayor be infirm, one of the oldeſt 
aldermen 1s to execute the office, Le. 

The mayor, aldermen, citizens, and burgeſſes, their officers and 
miniſters whatſoever, ſhall hold ſuch places in parliaments, &c. as 
their predeceſſors have uſed, &c. 

Oaths.) The mayor, recorder, and other officers, to take the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. 

Recorder and common clerk to be approved by the king.) A te. 
corder, or common clerk, to be hereafter elected, is not to be 
admitted without the approbation of the king, though choſen by 
the whole commonalty, &c. 


King James II. by his charter bearing date June 29, 1685 
being the firſt year of his reign, grants and confirms as follows: 

Confirmation of liberties.) The citizens, by the name of mayor 
and commonalty, ſhall hold and enjoy, as heretofore by divers 
other names they have holden and enjoyed, divers liberties, pri- 
vileges, franchiſes, &c. 

Confirms the charter of king Charles II. and all things in that 
charter contained, not altered by theſe preſents. 

Confirms all other charters heretofore granted to the mayor and 
commonalty, or their predeceſſors, &c, and all their cuſtoms, 
preſcriptions, liberties, and franchiſes; and all their meſſuages, 
lands, tenements, and fairs, &c. as the citizens have uſed and 
enjoyed by any name or names of incorporation whatſoever, or by 
any charter or charters heretofore granted by any of his majeſty's 
predeceſſors, &c. and to hold the faid franchiſes and privileges o 
the king, his heirs and ſucceſſors, paying to the king, &c. ſuch 
rents and ſervices as hath been accuſtomed. 

The common-council to conſiſt of ſeventy-two perſons, 35 
formerly. 

Seven days allowed to chooſe two fheriffs out of the four preſented 
by the commons.) Election of the mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, and 
common-councilmen ſhall be made in ſuch manner as is directed 


by the charter of king Charles II. except in this, that at the 
election 
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tlection of ſheriffs, the mayor, aldermen, &c. ſhall have , ſeven 
days allowed to chooſe two perſons out of the four that ſhall be 
preſented to them by the commons, 

The mayor, recorder, and deputy-recorder, city counſel, alder- 
men, ſheriffs, twenty-four, town-clerk, and common-council may, 
for juſt cauſe, be removed in ſuch manner as their predeceſſors 
might have been. 

hen the mayor, recorder, city-counſel, town-clerk, or any 
of the aldermen, ſherifts, or common-councilmen ſhall happen to 
die, or be removed, new ones ſhall be choſen in their places, in 
ſuch manner as hath been uſed for twenty years laſt paſt, before 
the making of this charter. 

Provided that the king may, at any time, by an order of privy- 
council, under the privy-feal, remove the mayor, recorder, or any 
«ther officer above-named, from his office; and they ſhall thereby, 
% facto, be removed without any further proceſs. 

The mayor to be eſcheator and clerk of the market. 

Confirms the grants of felons* goods, and of fugitives, out- 
lwed and condemned perſons, and all ſuch forfeitures and amer- 
ciaments before the mayor and aldermen. 

The mayor, recorder, deputy-recorder, city-counſel, and alder- 
men to be juſtices of the peace. 

Three juſtices of the quorum to deliver the gaol.) Three juſtices 
of the peace have power to deliver the gaol. 

uorum.] The mayor, recorder, deputy-recorder, city-coun- 
se the two eldeſt aldermen then preſent in court, or any three 
- WF of them. 
Deputy-mayor.) The mayor may make a deputy in caſe of 
it ol iickneſs or neceſſary abſence out of the city. 
Deputy-recorder. ] The recorder may make a deputy. 


d The deputy-mayor may do all things to the office of mayor 
, WI belonging, as may the deputy-recorder to that office. He to be 
„born before the mayor duly to execute his office. 

d Licence to the mayor and commonalty to purchaſe lands, in 
nortmain, to the value of 2001. per annum, above what they 


dos have and poſſeſs. 

Il A faving to the church of York, and to the archbiſhop, dean 

hand chapter, all their franchiſes and privileges, rights and cuſtoms. 
The mayor and commonalty to have no greater power to grant 

s WY wine licences than they had before the making of this charter. 


d In 1683, a writ of quo warrants was brought againſt the mayor 
0 WY 2nd commonalty, and the commons refuſing their conſent to an 

order of the mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, and twenty-four, for giving 
an appearance thereto, the king's attorney-general had * 
| | or 
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for ſeizure of the liberties, franchiſes, and privileges of the cit 


into the king's hands in Eaſter or Trinity term, 36 Car, II. 
which was accordingly done. 


Nov. q, 1688, a writ of reſtitution was ſent down out of the 
king's bench, the form of which is as follows: 


A tranſlation of a copy of a writ to the ſheriffs of the city of Hrs, 
for reftoring the corporation all their liberties and privileges, after 
4 ſeizure into the king's hands, upon a judgment entered upon 4 
quo warranto brought againſt the city, an. reg. 36 Car, II. 


AMES II. &c. to the ſheriffs of the city of York, greeting: 

whereas in Hillary term, in the 35th and 36th years of the 
reign of the late king, a certain information was exhibited in his 
majeſty's court of king's bench, by Sir Robert Sawyer, knight, 
then attorney-general, againſt the mayor and commonalty of the 
= of Vork; for that they, by the ſpace of one month then laſt 
paſt, and more, without any warrant or royal grant, had uſed 
within the ſaid city, and the liberties, limits, and precincts of the 
ſame, theſe liberties, privileges, and franchiſes following, viz, 
To be of themſelves one body corporate and politic in deed and 
name, by the name of mayor and commonalty of the city of York, and 
by the ſame name to plead and be impleaded, to anſwer and to be 
anſwered; and alſo to have ſherifts of the ſaid city and county of 
the ſame city, and to name and chooſe of themſelves two perſons 
to be ſherifts to execute and return all writs, bills, and precepts 
for the adminiſtration and execution of juſtice, and to do and 
execute all other things belonging to the office of ſheriffs, with- 
out any commiſſion or letters patent obtained from the king; and 
alſo that the mayor, recorder, and ſuch aldermen as had been 
mayors ſhould be juſtices of the peace, and hold ſeſſions of 
peace, and hear and determine pleas of the crown of their own 
authority, without any commiſſion or authority granted by the 
king: and allo whereas the ſaid mayor and commonalty were 
ſummoned to appear in the court of king's bench, in Eaſter 
term then next following, to anſwer the premiſes; at which 
term the then ſheriffs of the city did return, that they had ſum- 
moned the ſaid mayor and commonalty to appear as aforeſaid, 
to anſwer by what warrant they claimed and uſed the ſame liber- 
ties, privileges, and franchiſes; and whereas the ſaid mayor apd 
commonalty did not appear, but made default ; whereupon it was 
adjudged by the court, that the faid liberties, — and 


franchiſes ſhould be ſeized into the king's hands till further order: 
and whereas afterwards in Michaelmas term, in the fourth year 0! 
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his preſent majeſty's reign, the ſaid mayor and commonalty, by 


Simon Harcourt, their attorney, having heard the ſaid information 
ard judgment, prayed that they might be reſtored to their ſaid 
liberties, privileges, and franchiſes; it was therefore conſidered b 

the court, that the ſaid mayor and commonalty ſhould be reſtored 
w the ſaid liberties, &c. and the king's hands ſrom thence amoved. 
Therefore we command you, that the ſaid liberties, privileges, and 
franchiſes, ſo as aforeſaid, according to the form of the ſaid judg- 
ment ſeized into our hands, and the profits of the ſame to our uſe 
letained, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, without delay you 
cauſe to be reſtored at your peril, and certify how this our precept 
x executed fifteen days after Martinmas, and have there this writ, 
Dated at Weſtminſter, October 30, in the fourth year of our reign, 

ROB. WRIGHT, 


ft the court of Whitehall, Novemher 2, 1688, preſent the king's 


moſt excellent majefly in council. 


IS majeſty being graciouſly pleaſed that the city of York, 
H and the mayor and citizens thereof, be reſtored, according 
to his majeſty's gracious proclamation, to their ancient charters, 
rights, and franchiſes, notwithſtanding the judgments and proceed- 
nzs againſt them in an information in the nature of a que war- 
ranto in the court of king's bench; his majeſty in council is this 
ty graciouſly pleaſed to order, according to the power to him 
reſerved in the late charters, patents, and grants; and it is hereby 
odered that all mayors, ſheriffs, recorders, aldermen, town-clerks, 
common=councilmen, and all other officers and members of the 
kid city of York, conſtituted, named, appointed, or elected by 
nrtue of any charter, patent, or grant, ſince the year 1679, from 
te late king or his majeſty; and all and every perſon and perſons, 
laving or Sinica any office or place by the ſame, be removed, 


placed, and diſcharged ; and they are hereby removed, diſplaced, 


ad diſcharged accordingly. PHIL. MUSGRAVE 


A particular of patents and charters granted to the citizens of 
York, and now amongſt the records in the tower of London. 


Cart, 1 Joh. p. 2. m. 16. n. 135. Eborum civibus libert. gild. 

nercat, hanſas in Ang. et Normannia, &c. 
Eborum cart. diverſ. 

Cut. 36 H. III. m. 19. 
Cat. 10 E. II. n. 46. 
Cut 2 R. II. n. 2. 
Cut. 19 R. II. n. 1. 
Cut. 2 H. V. p. 1. n. 10. 
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Eſch. 31 H. III. n. 40. Eborum civitas goala regis As a 
quis ipfam de * reparare debet. Pro Dar Larcher. T4 j-laws, Tt 
Pat. 10 E. I. n. 2. Eborum pro civibus majoritate vill, Muent of t 
libertat. reſtitutis. ; 
Pat. 11 E. I. m. 13. Eborum pro civibus de villis reddit, M V anch 
1 de Aneſty commiſſ. eiſdem, &c. | ordinance 
Pat. 10 E. II. p. 1. m. 13. Eborum pro civibus, &c. acqui tom the 
oy 1 . 
at. 16 E. II. p. i. m. 8. Eborum pro majore d b , 
mur an ; p pro majore de reparatio Curt 
Pat. 4 E. III. p. 2. m. 20. Pat. parl. 4 E. III. apud Wintof a «. 
n. 90. Eborum civitas de toll. et cuſtom. Callicend. be homini ſad tot 
de Kingſton et Ravenſere. by words 
Pat. B E. III. p. 2. m. 30. et eſch. 33 E. III. n. 75. Eboru = em 
record. placit. inter abbatem 8. Mariae et cives pro privilegiis. 
. Pat. 24 E. III. p. 2. m. 29. Eborum Boutham in ſuburt 
ibidem commiſſio ad audiend. controverſias inter abbatem beau 7 
9 " —_ | ranchiſe 
Cart. 25 E. III. m. 34. Eborum major de ö 
et — ſuis 1 a inn 1 
Clauf, 6 H. IV. m. 3. Eborum quod cives quieti fine It 
- thelon.-panag. picag. pontag. &c. per totum reg. * al 
Pat. 5 H. IV. p. 2. m, 29 et 30. Eborum pro civibus ( = 41 7 
communitate civitatis omnes libertates, &c. reſtitut. anding, 
Inquiſ. 8 H. IV. n. 13. Eborum major, &c. de tribus meſſuac . a 
cConceſſ. ad inveniend. capellan. in * ſuper pontem de Foſs iberties 
„ H. IV. p. 1. m. 32. Eborum licentia perquirend. c. Foccuße 
terrae ad ſuſtentionem pontium de Ouſe, Foſs, &c. 
Pat. 23 H. VI. p. 2. m. 1. Eborum vicecomit. de poteſta 
conceſſ. eis et ſucceſſ. conferend. officium clerici vie. civitatis G 
anno in annum. | F: has 4 2 
Pat. 27 H. VI. p. 1 m. 14. Eborum de annexatione hundre e — 
de Aynſty communit. civitat. 1 * a 
Cart. 27 H. VI. n. 64. Eborum de feria ibidem tenend. pt Wes * 
ſex dies poſt Pentecoſt. 2 10 ad 
Pat. 49 H. VI. m. 8. Eborum pro electione majoris civitatiff 74> 
Pat, 2 E. IV. p. 2. m. 19. Eborum major, &c. de proteſta £11 8455 
ſupervidendi ripas aquar. de Ouſe, Humber, Derwent, &c. et I mis dit. 
juriſdict. infra hund. de Aynſty. oY N. 
Pat. 2 E. IV. p. 2. m. 9. Eborum pro majore et civibus. cit ky 
Pat. 4. E. IV. p. m. 9. Eborum pro majore, &c. XL |. pt 28 
an. conceſſ. Kc. for 1 
Pat. 4 E. IV. p. 2. m. 20. Eborum licentia eligend. in m uo 
jorem et forma preſcripta “. 1244 
® This 


e Charters, &c. of a later date may be met with in the chapel of rolls; but as o 
city regiſters are particular in theſe matters, it is unneceſſary to give a liſt of them. 
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Ads and ordinances.) Several ordinances, commonly called 
-laws, made by the mayor and commonalty for the good govern- 
nent of the city of York. 


ref! 


Ly Sept. 27, 1567. 


Franchiſed men.) In the gth ear of queen Elizabeth, an 
ordinance was made that franchiſed men, abſenting themſelves 
from the city, ſhould have no benefit uf their freedom and liberties. 


Dec. 18, 1650. 
Court's award.) A good order was made for regulating of the 
court of mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs, that a foreigner ſhould 
tand to the award of the court, and that a freeman ſhould engage 
by words to ſtand to the order of the ſaid court, and to pay 9 
and damages if awarded againſt him, &c. 


ALLENSTAVELY, Mayer. 


* Feb. 11, 10 Hen. VIII. 
Free of one occupation, free of all.] It was agreed, that all 

franchiſed men being free of one occupation, ſhall henceforth be 
tee of all occupations, &c. t And it is alſo agreed, that it ſhall 
be lawful from henceforth for every franchiſed man to take as 
many apprentices, ſervants, and journeymen as he pleaſes, any 
uu or ordinance before this time made to the contrary notwith- 
' Wl ſanding, &c. 

Quarrels.] If any maintain any quarrel] whereby the city 

"Ml liberties are endangered, he ſhall be disfranchiſed. 2 regiſter 
F occupations, letter A. fol. 338. 


THOMAS HARRISON, Mayer. 
May 20, 1575. 

City offices given to freemen.] It was agreed, that henſoever 
hereafter it ſhall chance any office belonging to the gift of this 
corporation becomes void, or ſhall be to be granted, that then 
every ſuch office ſhall be from time to time given to a free citizen 
of this city, if he able to execute the fame, before any ſtranger or 
loreigner whatſoever. 

Againſt foreigners retailing.] And on the 16th of December 
following, it was ordered by theſe preſents, that if any citizen of 
this city ſhall ſuffer or allow any foreigner or ſtranger to ſell by 
retail any wares or goods brought to this market, or within this 
city, to be ſold in other place, fave only in the full open market, 
that then every ſuch citizen doing or ſuffering the ſame, ſhall for- 
fit 10], to the common chamber toties queties. 


Nn2 THOMAS 
® This is void by the ſtatute of the 5th of Eliz, 


t. e 
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THOMAS APPLEYARD, Mayer. 
| March 6, 1584, 
Malt.] An ordinance was made that all free citizens that have 
or keep kilns, ſhall enter into bond with ſureties, that they ſhal 
not make, nor cauſe to be made, any malt for any ſtrangers, but only 
for the free citizens of the city, without conſent of the Jord mayor 
for the time being, &c. 


294 


March 7, 1570, 
Corn by water.] It was agreed that no manner of perſon, 
freeman, or ſtranger, bringing any manner of grain to this city 
by water, ſhall be permitted to take up the ſame, or any part, be- 
fore he hath a ticket from the lord mayor, licenſing him to take 
up the ſame; or elſe to ſell the ſame at ſuch prices as the lord 
mayor ſhall appoint. | 


JOHN GRAVES, Aayor. 


June 4, 20 Eliz. 

A freeman not to be ſued in foreign courts.] An ordinance was 
made that no citizen or citizens of this city ſhall ſue or implead 
any other citizen or citizens of the lame, in any court or courts, 
other than ſuch as are holden within this city, by virtue of the 
queen's majeſty's charter, or other of the laws and cuſtoms of this 
City, for any matter or cauſe by which he or they may have remedy, 
or recover in any of the courts holden within this city, by virtue 
of the ſaid charter, or the cuſtom and lawful uſage of the ſame 
City, upon pain of every one ſo offending to forfeit and pay to the 
city's uſe, for every ſuch offence, forty ſhillings, &c. 

his order was again confirmed, March 12, 1666, adding 
thereto another ordinance as followeth : 

A freeman debtor.) Ttem, Whereas, upon a good and reaſonable 
conſideration, it hath been of long time uſed within this city, 
that if any freeman of the ſame being debtor, be, at the ſuit and 
requeſt of his creditor, called before the lord mayor in the coun- 
ci] chamber upon Ouſebridge; and there, upon ſufficient proof or 
confeſſion of the ſaid debt before the ſaid mayor, do faithfully 
. Promiſe to pay or content his ſaid creditor for his ſaid debt, at days 
then limited and agreed upon ; and the ſame being entered before 
the ſaid mayor ; 74 the ſaid debtor ſhall, after that, make default 
of his ſaid payment, contrary to his ſaid promiſe, he ſhall there- 


upon, at the diſcretion of the ſaid mayor, be committed to ward, | 


unto ſuch time that he hath ſatisfied the party for his debt. And 
that no freeman preſume to ſue another in any foreign court, upon 
pain of loſing his franchiſe, as well as pay the forty ſhillings fine 
as above. | 

| Recovery 
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Recovery of debts.) Item, For the niore ſpeedy recovery to be 
from henceforth had by the creditors againſt their debtors, in the 
queen's majeſty's court, before the {heriffs on Ouſebridge, by due 
order of law, it is ordained and agreed, that every plaintiff, upon 
their plaint entered, ſhall firſt of all cauſe the defendant, be he 
freeman or foreigner, to be arreſted, and thereupon to find ſure- 
ties if he can, or elſe the arreſt to be executed according to the 
cuſtom; ſaving always, that the ſaid plaintiff or defendant ſhall 
pay no more fee in ſuch arreſt, but only two-pence to be taken of 
the plaintiff being a franchiſed man. 


CaPIAS AD RESPONDENDUM ont of the fheriffs* court, Jan. 11, 
anno reg. regin. Eliz. 14. 1572. 

Capias ad reſpondendum.] Aſſembled in the council- chamber 
won Ouſebridge, the day and year aboveſaid, when and where an 
order made the ſecond. time of the mayoralty of William Watſon, 
was now openly read to his preſence as hereafter, 

It was ordered upon a capias ad reſpondendum againſt a freeman 
forth of the ſheriffs* court, the defendant ſhall find ſureties, or he 
be delivered to anſwer the debt, if the plaintiff do recover, and 
that upon ſuch recovery, execution ſhall paſs as well to the ſureties 
is againſt the party. * hereupon the order was fully confirmed 
nd allowed; and further it is agreed, that if the defendant or 
defendants do not appear upon ſuch capias to be ſued againſt him, 
and the ſerjeants return upon the ſaid capias, non eft inventus, &c. 
quod fugitivus eft ; then if the defendant or defendants, within 
twenty-eight days next after the return of the ſaid capias, do not 
appear by himſelf, or by his or their attorney, in the ſaid court, to 
make anſwer to the ſaid action, and put in a good ſurety to anſwer 
the debt and damages if it ſhall be recovered againſt him, that 
then the defendant or defendants, after the faid days ended, ſhall 
be forthwith disfranchiſed by the lord mayor, upon complaint 
made by the plaintiff to the ba mayor for the time being, and 
then the party plaintiff ſhall be at his liberty to ſue every ſuch de- 
ſendant or defendants as foreigners in any other court, 

Whereas divers perſons have complained and found themſelves 
grieved and delayed by their debtors, by reaſon they would not 
appear and anſwer after returns, and ſummons, and diſtringas, and 
after capias againſt them, neither could be found by the ſerjeants, 
by means of their ſecret and cunning abſence; for reformation 
whereof divers orders have been made, which do ſeem uncertain ; 
for that no time is therein limited when the ſerjeants ſhall make 
return of their capias ad reſpondendum; for explanation and refor- 
mation whereof it is now ordered by theſe preſents, that if the 
apias ad reſpondendum hall be againſt any freeman in the r 
0 
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of any ſerjeant, for the ſpace of twenty-eight days, and not exe. 
cuted ; or during that term he ſhall not appear and put in ſureties 
into the court, according to the true meaning of the former 
orders; then and after, when the ſerjeants ſhall be required by 
the plaintiff his attorney, and he ſhall return his capias non 9 
inventus and the defendant is fugitivez upon which return the 
defendant, _ whom ſuch return ſhall be made, being called 
in open court, and not appearing, nor putting in pledges, iþ/o fa#t, 
ſhall be ſued as a 12 — in that — ld * iel 
the party ſhall have proceſs againſt goods and body to anſwer the 
action, or elſe at the election of the plaintiff he ſhall thenceforth 
be at liberty to ſue every ſuch defendant where he will, as again 
a foreigner. | 


March 19, 4 Edward VI. 1550, this was ordered to be proclaimed, 


Corn-market.] That all thoſe that bring any corn to the city to 
be ſold, ſhall fell the fame corn in the market-place of the {aid 
city, and in no common ſtreet, nor within no houſe, upon pain of 
every one of them that doth the contrary ; and he or they, hereafter 
at any time, ſhall pay a fine to the common chamber of this city, 
after the quantity of the treſpaſs in that behalf. 

Nor to ſell in the market-place before the corn-bell, hanging in 
the market-place of the Pavement of this city, be rung at ten 
o'clock, &c. | | 

\ Stalls in the market-place.)] Item, That no franchiſed man of 
this city do take upon him or them, from henceforth, to ſet any 
ſtall within any market-place of this city, but that they ſhall ſel 
their wares only within their ſhops; and whoſo that doth contrary 
to this > pay a > ſhall pay to the common chamber for every 
ſuch offence fix ſhillings and eightpence. This proclamation was 
made the day and year aboveſaid, Peter Robinſon, mayor. 

Foreign buying and ſelling.) Alſo, that no perſon or perſons 
which are common ſellers of woollen-cloth, or linen-cloth, or of 
any other manner of wares, at any time after this preſent procla- 
mation, ſhall put to fale any of their cloth or wares to any ſtranger 
or ſtrangers within this city, which is commonly called foreign 
bought and ſoreign ſold *, againſt the ancient grants, ſtatutes and 
ordinances of this city; and by reaſon of ſuch buying and ſelling 
the ſaid cloth, and all other merchandize foreign bought and 
foreign ſold within this city, is to be taken and ſeized to the uſe of 
the common chamber of the city. Provided that this proclama- 

8 tion 

Dyer mentions this cuſtom in the ci i iption; 
but Fac the king, by letters e — gy 7 


reports, p. 279. Lord Cook, vol. VIII. fol. 12 5, in the caſe of the city of London. 
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tion ſhall not in any wiſe extend to the hurt and damage of any 
perſon or perſons that hereaſter ſnall bring to this city woollen- cloth, 
or linen- cloth, of their own proper making to ſell, being but for 
a ſmall quantity of ſubſtance ; but that it be lawful for all ſuch 
perſon or perſons at all times hereafter, when they ſhall repair and 
come to the ſaid city with any woollen-cloth, &c. that they ſhall 
forthwith reſort and go to the Thurſday-market of the bad City, 
and there to put their ſaid cloth to ſale, without any penalty, for- 
ſeiture, or contradiction in that behalf. 

Hawking of wares.) And if any perſon or perſons go hawking 
about this city with their cloth or any other wares, or fell con- 
trary_to the ancient cuſtom and ordinances of the ſaid City, that 
they ſhall pay to the common chamber of this city, for every ſuch 
offence, three ſhillings and fourpence, fo oftentimes as they or an 
of them do contrary to this proclamation in felling the ſaid cl 
or other wares. 


fn ordinance of general ſeſſions of the peace for the city of York, 
uly 10, Fac. 12. 


9 ſeveral unfreemen do drive trades 
within this city to the prejudice of thoſe that 
nne freemen, it is therefore ordered, that when the goods of any 

unfreemen by them ſold to foreigners can be ſeized, if the owners, 
or pretended owners, of ſuch goods ſhall bring any action for ſuch 
WT fizure, &c. the charge of ſuch ſuit to be borne by the chamber- 


| 
uns of the city. | 
KITCHINGMAN, cier' pacis ibid. 


ROBERT HEMSWOR TH, Mayer. 


Dec. 14, 1631. 
Order for _ It is ordered from henceforth for ever here- 
after, that no leaſe for any lands or tenements whatſoever belong- 
ing to this corporation ſhall be letten to any perſons whatſoever, 
until the leaſes of the fame lands or tenements be within three 
years of expiration. And that the ſame may be more carefully 
performed, it is further ordered, that every three years there ſhall 
be ſome indifferent perſons appointed by this court to inſpect all the 
lands and leaſes belonging to this corporation. But by an order 
lately made, theſe leaſes are not to be lett till the ſame be near ex- 
ired. 
x Alehouſes.) It is alſo agreed and fo ordered, that hereafter no 
perſon nor perſons ſhall be licenſed to keep any alchouſes. within 
this city or ſuburbs thereof, by any of the juſtices of peace _ 
e 
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the ſame, except it be openly by the lord mayor for the time being, 
and aldermen aſſembled in this court, or at a general quarter. ſel- 


ſions, &c. 
Feb. 6, 6 Edward VI. 1352. 
Badgers. ] Ordered that all foreign badgers, coming to this city, 
ſhall be ſtayed to buy any grain in the market before one o'clock 
in the afternoon, ſo that the freemen of the city may be firſt 
ſerved. 
March 10, 10 Hen. VIII. 

Searchers of occupations. ] It is agreed that the ſearchers of no oc. 
cupation within this city, ſuburbs, and liberties of the ſame, ſhall 
have the correction and puniſhment of the defaults done and com- 
mitted, concerning all the ſaid occupations, or any of them ; but 
that the ſame defaults hereafter ſhall be puniſhed and redreſſed only 
by the mayor, for the time being, and his brethren ; and half of 
the forfeiture of the ſaid defaults ſhall remain to the weal of the 
faid city, and the other half to ſuch occupation as the caſe fhall 
require. 

Alſo that every ſhip or boat of all ſtrangers coming to the faith, 
ſhall pay one time of the year to the chamberlains of the city for 
the time being, for every ſuch ſhip and boat, fourpence for the 
ringage. | 

Feb. 7, 1581. 

Toll.] It is agreed that all ſtrangers and others, ſuch as have 
been freemen, and do not keep ſcot nor lot within this city, nor do 
pay to the poor of this city, thall pay toll for all ſuch corn as they 
thall bring to this city. | 

And it is ordered that all perſons, whatſoever. they be, which 
ſhall at any time hereafter bring any malt, or any other corn to this 
city, ſold or to be ſold to any perſon or perſons, being not free ci- 
tizens of the ſame, ſhall pay toll for the ſame, &c. 


Oct. 16, 5 Edward VI. 1551. 


Toll-diſbes.] Toll-diſhes for the corn-market, ſixteen to con- 
tain a peck. Lib. O, fel. 55. 
| May 7, 16 Eliz. 1554. 
Huntington, no dung nor manure.] Ordered that none of the in- 
habitants of Huntington ſhall haye any dung or manure from with- 
in this city, ſuburbs, or liberties of the ſame; nor any citizen ſhall 
ſuffer the ſaid inhabitants of Huntington, or their ſervants, or any 
of them, to carry and bear away the ſaid dung or manure, upon 
pain of every default three thillings and fourpence, 

This ordinance was made becauſe the inhabitants of Huntington 
impounded divers cattle of free citizens of this city, as they were 
going to the common of Stockton, | 
: Tu, 
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75 uly 7, 1649. 
Meaſurers.) Ordered that the common meaſurers have four- 
e a laſt from freemen, and ſixpence from foreigners, and iour- 
pence for every weigh of ſalt. 
Nov. 14, 1640. 
Porters, ] That there be three meaſurers and twenty-four 
porters choſen, and that there be eight porters _ every meaſurer, 
pt. 3 1049. 
Order againſt public 2 Ordered that from — che 
pageant maſters, ſearchers of the ſeveral companies of this city, 
and all ſuch as ſhall be admitted free brethren of any of the ſaid 
companies, do henceforth forbear to make any public feaſts, or 
brotherhood dinners or ſuppers, the ſame appearing to have been 
much to the prejudice and undoing of divers young tradeſmen, &c. 
Dec. 1, 13 Eliz. 1571. 
City waites.] Ordered and agreed that the co nmon waites 
this city, for divers good cauſes and conſiderations, ſhall from 
henceforth uſe and keep their morning watch, with their inſtru- 
ments accuſtom'd, every day in the week except only Sundays, and 
in the time of Chriſtmas only; any cuſtom or uſage heretofore had 
and uſed amongſt them, or others before them, to the contrary 
notwithſtanding : but on the ſecond of February, 1770, another 
order was made, which is read to them on their ſeveral appoint- 
ments, as follows : | 
« You ſhall be obedient to the lord mayor or his deputy for the 
© time being, and ſhall attend and play upon ſuch muſical inſtru- 
« ments as you are beſt maſters of in all ſervice of the corpora- 
& tion, when required by him or his deputy.—Y ou ſhall attend 
the ſheriffs of this city in their public cavalcade to read the pro- 
© clamation on or about Martinmas ; as alſo each ſheriff on the 
day he makes an entertainment for the lord mayor and aldermen, 
for which ſervice you ſhall receive from each ſheriff one guinea; 
but if the ſheriſſs, or either of them, require your further at- 
« tendance for the entertainment of their friends after the afore- 
* faid days, then you ſhall be paid as ſuch ſervice may deſerve, —- 
* You ſhall call the city from the firſt Monday after Martinmas to 
* the end of February ; that is, every Monday, Wedneſday, and 
Friday in the morning (faſt- days and Chriſtmas week excepted.“) 
Feb. 21, 1584. 
Coal-wains.] The duty of coal-wainers coming thro' Micklegate- 
bar, lett to the wardens of the ward for eighteen pounds yearly 
paid to the chamber; and they ſufficiently to repair the cauſeway 
rearly from Micklegate-bar to the watering-place beyond St. 
James's chapel, upon their own charges, on pain of forty ſhillings 
to the corporation. | 
Oo Dec. 
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| Dec. 27, 1565, 


Corn brought to the city.] It is now ordered that no man licenſed 
by order of the ſtatute, and bringing any kind of grain to this 
city to be fold, ſhall take up any part thereof unto ſuch time the 
Citizens be ſerved thereof, every of them as they ſhall need, unto 
ſuch time as the fourth part of ſuch grain ſo brought at leaſt be 
ſold at the lord mayor's price for the time being, upon pain to 
every of them that ſhall offend contrary to this order, to forfeit 
their licence, p | 
| ; July 4, 1576. 

| Houſe of correction. An order for ſetting the poor of this city 
on work, ard St. George's houſe to be the houſe of correction for 
the poor of this city. 

Boats lying at the /taith.] Oyſters two-pence, ſalt three-pence, 
merchandize fourpence, fuel hve-pence, fuel turfs ſix-pence, fuel 
wood ditto. ide mariners ordinary. 


Several cuſtoms, preſcriptions, and ancient ufages in the city, frm 
Sir Thomas Viddrington. 


Cuſtoms and preſcriptions. ] The cuſtoms or gilds of this city 
are mentioned, in general, in the book of Domeſday in the ex- 
chequer, and are confirmed by ſeveral charters of the kings of Eng- 
land to the city. 

There is a cuſtom in this city that the huſband may give his 
lands, which are of his own purchaſe, to his wife during the 
coverture between them, as well as to any other perſon *. And 
this, ſaith the book, was adjudged a good cuſtom, 

Here is alſo a cuſtom, that it the wife do not claim her right 
within a year and a day after the death of her huſband, ſhe ſhall 
be barred; and a woman was barred in a cuz in vita upon this 
cuſtom +. 

The cuſtom of the province of York is likewiie in the city, that 
after debts and funeral expences paid, the wife ſhall have the third 
part of her huſband's goods, &c. 

Lands are deviſeable in York by cuſtom, (29 Edward III. 
fol. 27). In the caſe of Thomas Sipſe, of this city, for lands 
here, the defendant pleaded a deviſe by will ; and it is admitted by 
the court and parties, that the lands are deviſeable by cuſtom. 

Civitas Ebor. 32, it appears in a long plea in Tr. 20 Edward III. 
that William Savage and five others, the children of Jordan 
Savage, by virtue of a bequeſt by the will of the faid Jordan, did 
recover according to the cuſtom of the city aforeſaid, &c. 4 * 


* Ann, 12 Hen, III. preſcript. 61+ Þ Ibid. preſcript, 62, 1 Fr. 20 E. III. coram rest 
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The city of Vork is held of the king in free burgage and with- 
out meſne, and all the lands, tenements, and ſervices within tne 
city and ſuburbs, as well in reverizon as in meine, are deviſeable 
by the uſage of the ſaid city; and the citizens may deviſe them, 
and they may allo deviſe a new rent out of the ſame tenements, in 
ſuch manner as they ſhall think beſt *. 

And all the teſtaments by which any lands are deviſed may be 
enrolled in the guildhall on record, at purſuit of any who may take 
:d,antage by the ſaid teſtaments; and theſe teſtaments mall be 
brought in, or cauſed to come, before the mayor and aldermen in 
full court, and there the ſaid teſtament ſhall be publi ed by the 
ſerjeant, and there proved by two honeſt men of mature years, 
who thall be {worn and examined ſeverally of all the circumſtances 
of the ſaid teſtament, and of the eſtate of the teſtator, and of his 
ſeal; and if the proofs be found good and agreeing, tuen ſhall the 
teltament be enrolled in the records cf guildhall, aud the fee hall 
be paid for the enrolment. And no noncupative teitament, or 
other teſtament, may be of record, u.lefs the ſeal of the te tator 
be put to the ſame; but the teſtaments which are found good and 
rue, 7 effectual, notwithſtanding that they be not enrolled of 
record, 

By ancient cuſtom of this city, the citizens or miniſters of the 
ame ought not to be obedient to any commandment, or to any 
ſeal, but to the commandments and ſeal of the king immediately. 
And no miniſter of the king, or other, ought to make ſeiun or 
any execution within the ſaid city, nor within the franchiſe of the 
ame, by land or water, but on the miniſters of the city. 

By ancient cuſtom alſo the liberties, privileges, and other 
cuſtoms of the city uſed to be recorded, and declared by mouth, 
without being put or ſent elſewhere in writing. 

The conſtables, ſerjeants, and other officers of this city, of 
ancient time, have uſed to carry to the kid coat, and there im- 
priſon treſpaſſers going in the night againſt the peace, men and 
vomen of religion, chaplains found in the night-tin e in ſuſpicious 
places with any woman, and to carry them before the ordinary to 
be puniſhed according to the law of holy kirke. 

The priſoners that are arreſted within the city, and are com- 
nitted to priſon at the ſuit of the party, and after ſent by writ to 
the exchequer, or in other place -of the king with their cauſes ; 
ne ſame priſoners, after they are delivered into the king's court, 
Wwgnt to be ſent back to the city, to anſwer to the parties, and ex- 
pect their deliverance there. 
| If any houſe in this city be on fire, ſo that the flame of the fire 
de ſeen without the houſe, the maſter of the houſe thall pay to the 

O o 2 bailiff 
Out of the records on Ouſebridge, 
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bailiff of the city ten pounds, becauſe he had no more care of his 
fire, by which the people of the king are frighted. 
Auguft 20, 25 Eliz. 1583. 

Ordered that from henceforth no head-beggars ſhall be choſen, 
and. from Chriſtmas next John Geldart, Thomas Todd, and 
William Curtus, now ' head-beggars, ſhall not have any wages 
of cloathing of the common chamber, but only their weekly ſtipends 
gathered of the money aſſeſſed for the relief of the poor. 


Becauſe we are treating of ancient cuſtoms, we are here 
tempted to give the reader the following, which was once uſed in 
this city, tho” the traditional ſtory of its riſe has ſuch a mixture of 
truth 2nd fiction, that it may ſeem ridiculous to do it, It was co- 
pied from a manuſcript of no very old date; for the reader may 
oblerve, that this was wrote ſince the reformation, and not abore 
threcſcore years from the diſuſing of the ceremony, The fryery 
of St. Peter was what was afterwards called St. Leonard's hoſpital, 
of much older date than the conqueſt, 


The ancient cuſlem of riding on St. Thomas's day, the original 
thereof, aud diſ.ontinuance, &c. 


60 ILLIAM the conqueror, in the third year of his reign 
6c (on St. Thomas's day) laid ſiege to the city of York, 
ce but finding himſelf inable, either by policy or ftrength, to gain 
« it, raiſed the ſiege; which he had no ſooner done, but by acci- 
dent he met with two fryers at a place called Skelton, not far 
« from York, who being examined, told him they belonged to a 
ce pyor fryery of St. Peter in York, and had been to ſeek reliefe for 
their fellows and themſelves againſt Chriſtmas ; the one having 
« a wallett full of victualls and a ſhoulder of mutton in his hand, 
« with two great cakes hanging about his neck; the other have- 
ing bottles of ale, with proviſions likewiſe of beife and mutton 
<« in his wallett. f 

« 'The king knowing their poverty and condition, thought they 
ce might be ſerviceable to him towards the attaining York, where- 
« fore (being accompanied with Sir George Fothergill, general of 
f© the field, a Norman born) he gave them money, and withall e 
e promiſe that if they would lett him and his ſoldiers into their 
« priory at a time appointed, he would not only rebuild their 
<« priory, but indowe it likewiſe with large revenues and ampic 
privileges. Ihe fryers ealily conſented, and the conqueror 28 


„ ſoon ſent back his army, which that night according to agree- 
«© ment, were let into the fryery by the two fryers, by which they 
“immediately made themſelves maſters of all Vork; after which 
« Sir Robert Clifford, who was governor thereof, was 1 far 

“from 


6 
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« from being blamed by the conqueror, for his ſtout defence made 
« the preceeding days, that he was highly eſteemed and rewarded 
« for his valour, being created lord Clifford, and there knighted, 
« with the four magiſtrates then in office, via. Howngate, 
« Talbott, (who after came to be lord Lalbott) Laflels, and 
« Erringham. 

« The arms of the city of York, at that time, was argent a 
« croſs gules, viz. St. George's croſs. The conqueror charged 
« the croſs with five lions * gardant or, in memory of the 
« five worthy captains magiſtrates, who governed the city ſo well, 
« that he afterwards made Sir Robert Clifford governor thereof, 
« and the other four to aid him in counſel. And the better to 
« keep the city in obedience he built two caſtles, and double 
« moated them about. 

« And to ſhew the confidence and truſt that he put in theſe old, 
* but new-made, officers by him, he offered them freely to aſk 
« whatſoever they would of him before he went, and he would 
grant their requeſt; wherefore they (abominating the treachery 
Hof the two fryers to their eternal infamy) deſired, that on St. 
« Thomas's day for ever, they might have a fryer of the priory 
G of St. Peter's to ride through the city on horſeback, with his 
face to the horſe's tayle, and that in his hand, inſtead of a bridle, 
« he ſhould have a rope, and in the other a ſhoulder of mutton, 
* with one cake hanging on his back, and another on his breaſt, 
* with his face painted like a Jew, and the youths of the city to 
ride with him, and to cry and thout v. youl, with the *officers 
© of the city rideing before and making proclamation, that on this 
day the city was betrayed; and their requeſt was granted to 
them. hich cuitom continued till the diſſolution of the ſaid 
* fryery; and afterwards, in imitation of the fame, the young 
men and artizans of the city, on the aforeſaid St. Thomas's 
day, uſed to dreſs up one of their own companions like the 
* fryer, and called him vou: which cuſtom continued till with- 
* in this hundred years; but upon what occaſion ſince diſcontinued 
* we cannot learn. This being done in memory of betraying the 
* city by the ſaid fryers to William the conqueror.” 


FAIRS and MARXETS in the city of YORK. 


There are ſeveral great fairs kept yearly within this city and 
the ſuburbs thereof, to the great benefit not only of the citizens, 
but of the country in general. Three fairs are held without 
Bootham-bar, within the ſuburbs, on the north fide of the city, 
on a plot of ground called by the name of horſe-farr, for all forts 
of cattle, viz, on Whitſun-Monday, Old St. Peter's-day, and 
on Old Lammas-day. 

| Whitſun* 
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eos er, and St. Peter's fair.) Theſe two fairs arg 
under the order and governance of the ſheriffs of the city; who, 
by cuſtom, ride into the ſaid fairs in their ſcarlet gowns, attended 
with their ſerjeants at mace, and formerly with their liverymen, 
one of which ſerjeants always makes proclamation in the ſaid fairs 
as follows: | 

Proclamation. © The ſheriffs of the city, in his majeſty's name, 
« do ſtrictly charge and command, that all and every perſon or per- 
& ſons whatſoever, that do buy or exchange any horſes, geldings, 
« mares, colts, or filleys in this fair, ſhall enter the ſame in a book 
kept for that purpoſe at a booth at the eaſt-end of the fair, by 
« one appointed by the ſaid ſheriffs, noting down the name, ſur- 
* name, dwelling- places of the buyers and ſellers, and the price of 
te the goods bought and fold, and ſuch other things as are appointed 
« by the ſtatute in that caſe made and provided, upon pain and 
« peril that ſhall fall thereon, &c. God ſave the king,” 

Lammas fair.) This fair is called the biſhop's fair, becauſe the 
archbiſhop hath the rule and juriſdiction thereof, and begins at the 
ringing of the bell at St. Michael's church, Ouſebridge end, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, the day before Old Lammas-day, 
At which time the ſheriffs of the city give up their authority in 
the city to the lord archbiſhop of York, his bailiff or ſubſtitute, in 
the ſheriffs* court on Ouſebridge, by delivering to him their white 
rods. At the end of the fair, which is at three o'clock in the after- 
noon, the day after Old Lammas-day, after the ringing of the {aid 
St. Michael's bell, the biſhop's bailiff redelivers to the ſherifts of 
York their white rods, and therewith their juriſdiftions.—Accord- 
ing to ancient cuſtom a collation or treat is given at ſome ta- 
vern in the city, by both parties, at the giving up and taking again 
their authorities, 

During this fair, from three o'clock on the 11th of Auguſt till 
the ſame hour on the 13th, the theriffs* authority of arreſting any 
perſon is ſuſpended within the city and ſuburbs. —The archbithop's 
bailiff or ſubſtitute hath the only power of executing any judicial 
proceſs at that time. | 

Pypowder-court. The archbiſhop keeps a court of pypowder * 
at this fair, and a jury impannelled out of Wiſtow, a town within 
the biſhop's liberty, for determining all differences of ſuch as com- 
plain unto them ot matters happening within the ſaid fair, 

He alſo receives a toll at the ſeveral gates of the city, of all cattle 
coming to the ſaid fair; as likewiſe of all cattle fold going out 
of the fair; as likewiſe of all ſmall wares, both in Thurſday-Mar- 
ket 


* Piedpowder-court,(ſo called from pied-poudreux which, in French ſignifies duſty- 
foot) is a court incident to fairs and markets, to be holden only during the time the 
ſame are kept, for redr&#* of diſorders committed therein, 
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ket and Pavement; and of every horſe-pack, wallet, maund, baſket, 
or other thing brought in at any gate of the city which is of the 


ralue of twelvepence. I he ſtated tolls are theſe : d. 
For every beaſt coming to be ſold — w—— 7 
For every led horſe, mare, or gelding — (5 2 
For every twenty ſheep — 
For every horſe-pack of wares — 4 
For a load of hay to be ſold — 4 
For every other thing to be ſold in any wallet, maund, 

baſket, cloth-bag, or portmanteau, to the value of I 
twelvepence — VEN 


With the like toll of all and every of the ſaid goods fold, paid by 
the buyer at his carrying it out of the ſaid fair, &c, 

There are ſeveral other fairs kept within the city yearly, for all 
ſorts of cattle, in the ſtreets of Walmgate, Foſſgate, Colliergate, 
and Petergate, which are Palm-Sunday fair, the Fortnight fairs, 
All-Souls, Martinmas, and Candlemas fairs. 

Palm- Sunday fair is always held on Thurſday before Palm-Sun- 
day, from whence the fortnight-fairs follow: : 

Firtmght-fairs. ] Theſe fairs are held every ſecond T hurſday be- 
twixt Palm-Sunday and Chriftmas.—- The tolls taken at theſe 
fairs are given in the abſtract of the charters. 

All Souls fair.) This fair for cattle is always kept in Walm- 
rate, Foſſgate, &c. the thirteenth day of November yearly. 

Martinmas * hat; This fair for cattle is always kept in the 
ſtreets aforeſaid, on the twenty-ſecond of November; and on that 
(ay, in the market-place on the Pavement, is held the ſtatutes for 
hiring all ſorts of houthold ſervants, both men and women, of whom 
there is always great plenty. 

Candlemas fair.] This fair is held as above in Walmgate, Foſſ- 
rate, &c, on the Thurſday and Friday before Old Candlemas-day, 
for all ſorts of cattle. By charter dated 7th Charles I. 

St. x = 46 0g This fair is always kept in Micklegate on Old 
St. Luke's day, for all forts of ſmall wares. It is commonly 
called diſh- fair, from the great quantity of wooden diſhes, la- 
des, &c. brought to it. ö | 

An ancient cuſtom.] There was an old cuſtom uſed at this fair 
of bearing a wooden ladle in a fling on two ſtangs, carried by four | 
ſturdy labourers, and each labourer ſupported by another. This, 
without doubt, was a ridicule on the meanneſs of the wares 
drought to this fair, ſmall benefit accruing to the labourers at it. 
Held by charter, Jan. 25, 17 H. VII. * 

| Another 


* This, and another fair, were granted by a patent of Henry VII. as there expreſ- 
ſed, in conſideration of the great and extraordinary fee-farm of the city, Prima pats 
pat. 17 H. VII. rolls. | 
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Another ancient cuſtom.] St. Luke's day is alſo known in Yo; 
by the name of whip-dog-day, from a ſtrange cuſtom that ſchool 
boys uſe here of whipping all the dogs that are ſeen in the tree 
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that day, Whence this uncommon perſecution took its riſe is un en ma- 
certain: the tradition of its origin ſeems very probable, that, i" all! 
times of Popery, a prieſt, celebrating maſs at this feſtival in fon The. /* 
church in York, unfortunately dropped the pix after conſecration?” Fof 


which was ſnatched up ſuddenly and ſwallowed by a dog that hid. the ci 
under the altar- table. The profanation of this high myſtery ee pa 
caſioned the death of the dog, and a perſecution begun and has ſinc F ols-t 
continued, on this day, to be ſeverely carried on againſt the whole luſed, a 
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There are ſeveral places within the city where markets are ke 
the principal of which are called Thurſday-market and the Pay: 
ment. 

Pavement market.) In the Pavement is kept a market three 
times a-week, T ueſday, TI hurſday, and Saturday, which is abun 
dantly furniſhed with all ſorts of grain, and vaſt variety of edibles 
of which wild fowl is not the leaſt. This laſt article is fo plenti 
ful that, for a conſtancy, no market in England can produce thi 
like, either for quantity, variety, or cheapneſs. 

Corn-/tands for Cate The ſtand for wheat always ranges on th 
north ſide of the Pavement market, the rye oppoſite, "I he plact 
for peaſe, beans, and oats 1s in Coppergate, and the barley-marke 
in High Ouſegate, all contiguous. The poulterers vend thei 
wares at the crois; and (ſince the north fide of Hoſier-lane wa 
removed) on the front of Crux church. 

Toll of corn.) The toll of this market is of corn only; an 
from every ſack-load of corn, be it either two or three buſhels, i 
taken two diſhfuls for toll. Sixteen of theſe diſhes are to contai 
a peck, as appears by an ordnance mentioned before. 

No corn is to be carried out of this market till the toll be 
gathered, and the toll-bell be rung. This bell hangs in the turre 
of the croſs; and by an order, made in the year 1776, for thi 
convenience of the buyers and ſellers of corn, the market fo 
corn, held every Saturday in the Pavement, ſhall begin at eleve: 
o'clock in the forenoon of each market-day on the ringing of the 
bell, and not ſooner ; and ſhall ceaſe on each market-day in th 
winter ſeaſon, that is, from Michaelmas to Lady-day, at the hout 
of two in the afternoon, and on each market-day in the ſumme 

ſeaſon at the hour of one in the afternoon; at which reſpective 
times the market - bell ſhall be again rung. 
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4 fleſh-market * is kept every Saturday in Thurſday-market, to 
which the country butchers have free reſort. There is alſo in the 
common ſhambles, and other butchers? ſhops of free citizens, an 
open market kept every day; whereby this city is as well ſupplied 
ith all ſorts of ſhambles-meat as moſt markets in England. 

The ſea-fiſh market uſed to be kept every Wedneſday and Friday 
won Foſs-bridge, betwixt grate and' grate, for panniermen free 
o the city, where convenient ſtalls were erected for them. The 
unfree panniermen kept their market in Walmgate, at the eaſt-end 
of Foſs-bridge. But of late years both theſe markets have been 
iſuſed, and Foſsgate is now the chief market for this commodity. 

Several good ordinances have been made for the regulation of 
his market, which may been in the fiſh-mongers ordinary; one 
o which is this: no pannierman whatſoever is allowed to carry 
ay fiſh out of this market before the citizens be firſt ſerved, till the 
market bell be rung. After which every perſon is free to carry 
lis fiſh to any other market where he pleaſes. . 

However it were to be wiſhed the abovementioned ordinance 
ns more ſtrictly obſerved than it now is, for the benefit of the 
atizens in general. 

Freſh fiſh market was appointed to be held at a place known by 
de name of Salter-hole-greeſes, or Grecian ſteps, upon the eaſt - 
ud of Ouſebridge. | | ſos 

An order for this fiſh-ſhambles is in the book of occupations, 
lter A. fol. 177. 

An ordinance.] In the fiſhmongers ordinary is an order, that 
U ſtrangersꝰ fiſh-boats are to faſten their boats beneath the ſtaith, 
nth their fiſh in the water of Ouſe, annenſt Thruſh-lane end, 
ud to ſell their fiſh upon Ouſebridge end, in the place accuſtomed, ' 
ktwixt ſeven and eleven o'clock in the forenoon. 

The butter-market is in Micklegate, and there kept on Tueſ- 
ys, Thurſdays, and Saturdays, but not prohibited any day in the 
week except Sundays. | 

This market is only for firkin or pot-butter, a merchandize of 
de ſtaple to be exported, fold in groſs to free merchants of the 
ty, and not to be bought or ſold by any until it be brought to the 
tandard of the ſaid market, and there tried and examined, and 
iter marked by the officer thereunto appointed by the lord mayor 
ic the time being, who hath for the marking and weighing of 
P p every 


Every Chriſtmas Even, Eaſter Even, and Whitſun Even, the lord mayor, alder- 
eg, and ſheriffs have uſed to walk into the markets, and take notice of the 
n lures of ſalt, oatmeal, and ſuch like things. And if any ſhambles- meat be 

men, or otherwiſe unwholeſome, it is openly burnt in Thurſday- market; and the 
, Witcher, or who offered ſuch corrupted meat to ſale, ſeverely fined. An admirable 
c prevent fickneſs and diſeaſes, 
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every firkin a halfpenny, granted by an act of parliament, 8 Geo, I M v1! up: 
cap. 27. There is a ſearcher alſo appointed by the cheeſe. and com 
mongers in London, who has an allowance from them of ſo much Wool? 
per firkin. The export of this commodity from the eity itſelf, * firſ 


amounting to about 65,000 firkins a- is a great argument oi lord Bin: 
the fertility of the ſoil about us. 2 : E717 them wh 


Linen-market.] This market was formerly kept in Thurſday. Herb- 
market place m Friday weekly, for all forts of linen-cloth, andi church; 
of linen-yarn. The yarn is duly ſearched by the wardens of the (quare, 2 
company of linen-weavers, which is a royal-chartered company ſtalls for 
that it be true tale from the reel, and well- ſpun thread. The line rer 
cloth likewiſe ought to be ſearched and ſealed by the ſaid ſearchers 
of linen-weavers, before the ſame be fold, for prevention of bat- . The f 
tling, liming, chalking, or any other deceitful thickening of the i bis rei 
fame by bleachers or others, contrary to the ſtatute in that ca How | 
3 : Which, fays our authority, if well obſerved, would Again in 

a great improvement to that manufacture in this city. 27 He 
Upon a complaint to the lord mayor, by the country webſter , mmon 
an order was made, February 23, 1592, Robert Aſtwaith, mayor of all pay 
as follows: | and alſo 1 
A ordinance.] It is agreed that the ſaid market ſhall be kept the ea 
in the ſaid market-place, called Thurſday- market, and not in an In the 
houſe or houſes. And that the fame ſhall not begin before one of 16 Hen. 
the clock in the afternoon-upon the Friday weekly. And that none record 
reſorting to the ſaid market ſnhall buy or ſell there before the faid 
hour, nor in any other place, upon pain of the thing bought and That 
fold. And that a ſtandard of a true yard-wand ſhall be ſet upo ceive the 
the market-croſs there; and that the inhabitants thereabouts ſhall fe- farm 
be commanded not to fuffer any to buy or ſel} in the houſes any of 
the ſaid cloth brought to the ſaid market, upon pain of fuch fin To th 
28 ſhall be thought meet. And proclamation ſhall be made in the Parcel 
faid market-place to the effect aforefaid, two or three ſeveral mar Thomas 
ket-days. And that no yard-wand ſhall there be uſed but ſuch a Paid te 
ſhall be marked and burned with a burn, in that behalf to be For th 
made, and agreeable to the ſaid ſtandard, &c. For pr 

Proclamation was made of the ſeyerat articles accordingly, and For fe 
an officer appointed by the mayor and aldermen for the exe For t 
Eution of the premiſes, and one moiety of the forfeitures allowed knight, 
for ſeizure and preſentments, Sc. aid tc 

Leather-market.) This market, for all forts of tanned leather by 2 

(on for 1t 


both of hides and calf-ſkins, is kept on Thurſday every week | 
the Thurſday-market place in this city; and the {lid leather to be 
ſearched and ſealed there by the ſearchers of the ſeveral companies 
of cordwainers and curriers in this city before the ſame be fold, as 
_ 
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well upon the penalties of the ordinances and bye-laws of the cit 
and companies, as of the ſtatutes in that caſe provided. | 
Woolemarket.) This market is kept on Peaſeholmgreen, and 


was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1707, Robert Benſon, eſq; (afterwards 


lord Bingley) lord mayor. They have a convenient ſhed built for 
them where the wool is weighed, | | 

Herb-market.) Uſed to be kept. in Ouſegate, cloſe under the 
church; but, in 1729, the city built and fitted up a neat little 
(quare, adjoining to the church-yard, where there is a pump, and 
ſtalls for the herb- women quite round. 

The FEE-FARM RENT of the city of YORK, as it ancientiy flood, 
and is at preſent accountable for. 

The fee-farm of the city, as by the charter of king John, was 
i his reign 1601. per annum. 

How paid may be found in a regiſter-book, letters A. J. fol. 1 57. 
Again in letter 5. fol. 1 

27 Hen. VIII. on the complaint and petition of che mayor and 
commonalty, an act of parliament was made to diſcharge them 
of all payments touching chantries (except one on Ouſebridge); 
and alſo to eaſe them of 60 l. part of the 1001. yearly fee- farm rent 
to the earl of Rutland. 

In the regiſter-book of the city, John Norman, lord mayor, 
16 Hen. VIII. 1534. The title of the book, engraven on braſs, 
5 recorded this order following: 

Sept. 5, 28 H. VIII. fel. 13. 

That the ſheriffs of the city are to pay the fee- farm, and to re- 
ceiye the profits of the ſhrievalty accuſtomed. An account of the 
lee · farm as then paid runs thus: 


. s. 4. 
To the earl of Rutland — — 40 © © 
Parcel of the ainſty to the dean and chapels of St. | 
Thomas and St. Stephen at Weſtminſter * 
Paid to the lord Darcy for the king's river of Fols 9 2 6 
For the king's gaol in Davy-Hall — 1 
For profeſſors in the king's exchequer | 2 oO © 
For fees accuſtomed — — 70 © 
For the ainſty yearly paid to Sir Richard Range, f 12 0 0 
knight, for the term of his life = 
aid to the lord mayor's two gentlemen, or eſquires 2 13 4 
Paid to the chamberlains of the city, with the rea-? „ | 
92 6 3 
Pp2 | And 
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And further the ſheriffs are diſcharged from paying 481. which 
they uſually paid to the city; and acquitted of the payment of 49], 
parcel] of 1001. annuity to the king, by charter of fee-farm, 
28 Hen. VIII. idem fol. 13. 

The ſherifis to be accountable in the exchequer for the fee. farm 
of the city and bailywick of the ainſty, and to have the profts 
and commodities thereof. Regiſter-book, letters A. J. fol. 3zy. 
March 19, 4 Ed. YI. 1550, a commiſſion granted for levying the 
fee-farm. Some more particulars relating to the farm of York 
may be ſeen in Maddox's Firma Burgi, p. 176. * 

GIFTS and CHARITABLE LEGACIES given to the city r 
4 

Nicholas Girlington, to be lent according to 1 
will in the regiſter- book in the council- chamber 

William Drew, to be lent — 

Sir Martin Bowes, for charitable uſes 

Thomas S:nith, to be lent 

Dame Catherine Conſtable, to be lent 

Robert Aſkwith, to be lent 

James Cotterill, to be lent according to his will 

Richard Notth, to be lent to the poor citizens of . 
All Saints on the Pavement and St. Margaret's pariſh g 

Sir Thomas White, alderman of London, de- 
viſed out of his charitable gift to the city of Briſtol 
1041. to be brought to the merchant-taylors' hall 
yearly on Bartholomew day. One hundred pounds 
to be lent for ten years ſpace to four poor young 
men of the city of York, freemen and inhabitants, 
being clothiers. The four pounds overplus to be 
employed about the charges and pains, Beginning 
at York anno 1577, and fo ſucceſſively again at 
York every twenty-three years ; whereof this city 
hath now received ten ſucceſſive payments, viz. 
1577, 1600, 1623, 1646, 1669, 1682, 1705, 1728, | 
1751, 1774, in all 1 
Chriſtopher Turner, to be lent 

And ſeven pounds yearly out of a houſe in Stonegate 
to fix poor widows. 

Robert Brook, alderman, to be lent 

Lady Herbert, to the poor in Walmgate, Crux 
pariſh to be firſt preferred 

Lady Aſkwith, to ſix poor citizens, to be lent by 
5 marks a- piece, St. Dennis pariſh tobe firſt preferred f 


14111 


— ” 


looo 0 © 


20 0 70 


20 @ 70 


Francis 


There are ſeveral inſtances upon record in the tower of London, and elſewhere, 
of this city's being ſeized into the king's hands for negle& of paying this farm. 
See alſo Maddox's Exchequer. | 
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. 
Francis Agar, tanner, to be lent 3 
Jane Young, to be lent — — 40 


John Burley, to be lent to four, three, or two young) 
feemen of this city, at the rate of {ix pounds per 
ann. from time to time for ever, and the increaſe > 100 
to be diſtributed yearly amongſt the priſoners of the 
lower gaol in York caſtle 

Sir Robert Walter, alderman, to be lent to fif- 


teen poor citizens by five marks a-piece, Haber- } 50 
daſhers and feltmongers to be firſt preferred 
Thomas Harriſon, alderman, to be lent 30 
Fabian Farley, late officer, to be lent — 
Richard Binns, gent. to be lent — 50 


William Hawiy, ſometime town-clerk, to be lent 
according to his will 
George Buck, gent. to be lent _ 

William Robinſon, to be lent — $89 

William Weddall, of London, born in this Fc 
to be lent according | to his will 

Ditto, more — 

Wm. Hart, paſtor of the Engliſh church at) at 
Embden, late inhabitant of this city, to be lent to 
twenty poor men, by 51. a man, two years gratis, 
pooreſt and molt religious to be preferred; and if > 100 
any of his kindred inhabit in the city, regard to be 
dad to their preferment X 

Ditto, more to be lent by 10 l. a man, for two 
years gratis 12 

Richard Scot, eſq; to the relief of the poor 

Chriſtopher Topham, to be diſpoſed of accord- 
ing to his will | 
Lad Moſeley, to be lent according to her will 
Sir Robert Walter, alderman, to pay 101. yearly 
to a preaching miniſter in Crux church * * 

Thomas Agar, alderman, to be employed to ſet 
the poor on work g 

Alderman Brearey, to be lent by 40 l. a man a 

William Dale, to be lent 

Richard Brewſter, to be lent — 30 

Sir William Allenſon, for ſetting the poor on work 40 

Henry Thompſon, alderman, for din ding apprentices 80 

And 401. more to be given by 10]. each ward 40 

John Bears, alderman, for the relief of the poor 100 

Robe rt Bucknam, gent. for the relief of the poor 100 
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Mrs. Frances Thornhill, the intereſt to be = 

yearly to the charity ſchools jy 
Ditto, for ſtraw to the caſtle —_ — 30 0 0 
Lady Lumley to the priſoners in the caſtle, yearly 9 © © 


Alderman Tyreman, for putting poor boys ap- 
rentices to ſea or handicraft buſineis, poor men's 300 © 9 
on“, of Chriſt pariſh to have the preference 
Mr. Peacock, to be applied for the uſe of the 
priſoners in Ouſebridge gaol, yearly 348 
Dr. Joſeph Loyeland, prebendary of Norwich, to 
be lent to four poor tradeſmen of this city { NOM 
Ditto more, to bind five poor boys apprentices 50 © 0 


Richard Sterne, eſq; commiſſary of the prerogative 
court, York, the intereſt to be applied to the uſe f 200 © 0 
of the charity-ſchools | 
Lady Hewley, to ſet the poor on work 100 0 9 
: out of the e of ye charity- { 100 © o 
Ditto, to the charity-ſchools — — 100 o 0 
Ditto, the intergſt to be diſtributed in coals and 
turves yearl 11 
Stephen Watſon, ſometime alderman of this city, gave to the 


mayor and aldermen 41, per annum, out of a houſe, for the pre- 
ferring a ſcholar ta Cambridge. | 
Mrs. Ann Prince, the intereſt of 1001. to the charity ſchools, 
Mrs. Barker, 1501. the intereſt of which is paid as follows: 


21. to the miniſter of St. Mary, Caſtlegate; 21. to the miniſter 


and churchwardens of the ſame pariſh, for the uſe of the poor girls 
of the ſame pariſh, to be taught to write and ſew; and 21. the 
remainder thereof, to the uſe of the grey-coat girls. 

Mr. Pickard, a houſe in Micklegate, formerly let at 31. but 
ſince 1777, at lol, to be laid out in penny-loaves of wheaten- 
rank, to be given to the poor that attend prayers at St, Mary's, 

iſhop-Hill the Younger, 

Mr. William Edmondſon, 50 1.11. 6s. per ann. the intereſt 
thereof is laid out in bread for poor debtors and criminals in Ouſe- 


bridge gaol, 
Mrs. Catherine Ramſden, out of ſome houſes given the city, 101. 
2 year to the blue - coat boys, and 41. a year to the grey-coat girls; 
and 11. a year to the poor of St. Mary, Biſhop-Hill the Elder. 
Alderman Vaux, 151. viz. 61. to the miniſter of Chriſt pariſh 
for preaching three ſermons yearly; alſo 31. to the miniſter of 
St. Martin's, Micklegate, on the ſame tion; and 31. to the 


poor who ſhall be preſent at the ſaid ſermons, and to none elſe. 


Rey. 


Rev. 
All-Sain 
41. 108 

Mr. * 
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Rev. Chriſtopher Jackſon, 141. yearly to the miniſter of 
All-Saints, in the Pavement ; 2001. the intereſt after the rate of 
41. 10 . ann. given to poor tradeſmen. 

Mr. Thomas Rogerſon, 20s, yearly for the repairs of Chriſt 
church, and 108. to the miniſter thereof. 

Mr. George Buck, formerly ſheriff of this city, gave 10s. for 
2 ſermon on St. George's day for ever, to be preached in St. 
Mary's, Caſtlegate z and 10s: a year to be diſtributed amongſt the 
poor people of the ſaid pariſh. 3, 

Mrs. Middleton's hoſpital, 6gl. a year, paid quarterly to the 
women. | 

Mr. Turner gave to ſix poor widows, 7 J. yearly. | 

Mr. Matthew Owram, every other year for a new hat for the 
brd mayor's *ſquires, 11. 12s. 

John Whitehead, of this city, gent. by his laſt will, gave to the 
poor of St. Crux, 20 8. per ann. for ever, to be diſtributed every 


Chriſtmas day. 
PLATE belonging to the city of Vokx, with the names of the 


Ss 


One filyer bowl, given by Chriſtopher Moltby, with 
dis name engraven thereon | { I4z 
One filver bowl, given by the lady Harriſon — 20 

N. B. Theſe two bowls are changed into a ſet of caftors. | 
One filver bow}, double gilt, with a cover, poize 12 02. 
ziren by William Tankard, eiq; and a ſilver wine-bowl 98 
with a cover gilt 1602. given by Thomas Appleyard, 5 
changed into three wine-bowls | 
One great falt, renewed in 1678 — 59 
Ten ſilver trencher- ſales 
One gold chain, given by Sir Robert Walter, knight, | 
fmetime alderman 194 
One large ſilver beer-bowl, given by Jo. Vaux, 16 


uderman | 
Two ſilver flaggons, given by Thomas Herbert, ſheriff 1235 


One great filver cann, the gift of Sir Tho. Widdring- - 3 

ton, an at law, nmr — BR GR. 1 4 
Two ſilver canns, and two ſilver goblets, t, 

te gift of Leonard Beſſon, —. NL M 93 
One daſon and ewer, the gift of James Hutchenſon, 

aderman 02; 
One ſilver ſugar-box and ſpoon, given by Sir William 

Allenſon, knight { 47 


One ſilver cana — _ — 17 
Twenty 
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; ; | * C2. 
Twenty trencher- plates, the gift of Mrs. Anne Middleton 283 
One dozen of ſilver ſpoons, the gift of Sir John 


Hewley, knight | 26 
One ſilver tobacco-box, the gift of Richard Ethering- F 

ton, eſqʒ : I1; 
One gold chain, worn by the lady mayoreſs, given 

by Mr. — Rawden, late of London ng: 16 


One * bowl, given by the ſame gentleman 261 
One ſilver chamber-pot, by the ſame — 
One pair of ſilver candleſticks, the gift of alderman 


Tyreman | 32 
Two ſilver tankards, parcel gilt, the gift of alderman g 

Bawtrey 5 
Six ſilver tumblers, the gift of Mr. Mark Brearey 251 
One ſilver tankard, the gift of Mrs. Hodgſon, midwife 25 
One ſilver candleſtick, the gift of Mrs. Bowes 40 
One large bowl double-gilt, with a cover, the gift of 

John Turner, ſerjeant at law, ſometime recorder of York 130 


A ſilver ſtandith, the gift of Mr. Peter Dawſon. 

One ſilver tobacco-ſtopper, the gift of the Rev. Mr. Coulton; 
Two ſmall candleſticks, 

One pair of ſnuffers and ſtand, 

One monteth, with a ring, the gift of Geo. Prickett, eſq; late 
recorder. | * 

Two ſoup-ladles. | 

One large ſilver ſalver, the gift of the late alderman Perrott. 

Six ſalvers. 

One coffee- pot. 

Two decanters, one the gift of Richard Shaw, eſq; and the 
other of alderman Davy. 

One punch- bowl, the gift of the late alderman Pickering. 

One waiter. 10 bis 

Two ſauce- boats, the gift of alderman Hutton. 

Forty- two ſilver-hafted knives and forks. 
Seventeen ſpoons, ſix given by Sir Richard Winn, and the reſt 
by ladies Davy and Perrott. 

One carving filver-hafted knife and fork. 

Six ſweetmeat ſpoons and fix forks, 


There are likewiſe belonging to the lord mayor, during his of- 
fice, four ſwords and two maces. 
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Swords and maces.] The firſt of the ſwords, and the largeſt, 
was the gift of the emperor Sigiſmund *, father-in-law to king 
Richard II. It is ſeldom borne but on Chriſtmas day and St. 
Maurice's. | 

Another given by king Richard II. from his own ſide, from 
whence the title of lord accrued to our chief magiſtate. This is 
the leaſt ſword amongſt them, but the greateſt in value, for the 
reaſon above, 

A third is that of Sir Martin Bowes, lord mayor of London, 
which is the moſt beautiful, and is borne every Sunday and other 
principal days before the lord mayor. 

The fourth was formerly made uſe of whenever the lord mayor 
went abroad or ſtirred from home. 

The maces are both very large ſilver gilt, and richly adorned ; 
the biggeſt of the two is carried on Sundays, the leſſer at all other 
times, 

The ſword bearer hath a hat of maintenance, which he wears 
only on Chriſtmas day, St. Maurice's day, and on the high days of 
ſolemnity. This hat he puts off to no perſon whatſoever, and fits 
with it on all the time during divine ſervice at the cathedral or 


elſewhere. 


The landed revenues of the city are about 1700 I. a year, out of 
which the following ſalaries are paid: | 


28 4 
To the lord mayor, for his fre — — 500 0 0 
To the recorder, for his fee _ — 1968 
To the city counſel, each — — — 500 
To the town-clerk, for his fee — 0 0 0 
To the ſword-bearer, for his fee 21 0 0 
To the mace-bearer, for his fee — 21 0 0 


To the four ſerjeants at mace, each 101. 108. per ann. is 42 0 © 


To the city cook, for his fee — 200 0 
To the city baker, for his fee 4 0 0 
To the porter, for his fee — 200 0 
To the keeper of the common-hall — 100 


Gilds.] We ſhall now proceed to give ſome account of the ſe- 
reral gilds, crafts, trades, and fraternities, which have been an- 
ciently and are at preſent in this city. And as every ſeparate trade, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, were obliged to fit out a pageant to 

Qq Corpus 


® It ſeems that Sigiſmund offered this ſword at the altar of St. in the 
chapel of Windſor, when he was made knight of the garter, the eichth of Henry V. 
|: was afterwards given to this city by Henry Hanſhap, canon of Windſor, born at or 
tear York, anno 1433, Thomas Ridley then lotd mayor. 
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Corpus Chriſti play, which was formerly ated yearly in York, we 
cannot give a more.complete lift of the ſeveral ancient crafts and 
trades than this piece of religious ſolemnity furniſhes, extracted 
from the city's regiſters, and tranſlated as follows : 


cc 


«c 


* {aid feaſt for the indulgencies aforeſaid. 


N the name of God, Amen, Whereas for a long courſe cf 

time the artificers and tradeſmen of the city of York have, at 
their own expence, acted plays; and particularly a certain ſump. 
tuous play, exhibited in ſeveral pageants, wherein the hiſtory of 
the Old and New Teſtament, in divers places of the ſaid city, 
in the feaſt of Corpus Chri/li, by a folemn proceſſion, is repre. 
ſented, in reverence to the ſacrament of the body of Chriſt he. 
ginning firſt at the great gates of the priory of the Holy Trinity 
in Vork, and fo going in proceſſion to and into the cathedral 
church of the ſame : and afterwards to the hoſpital of St. Leo- 
nard in York, leaving the aforefaid ſacrament in that place, pre. 
ceded by a vaſt number of lighted torches, and a great multi. 
tude of prieſts in their proper habits, and followed by the mayor 
and citizens, with a prodigious croud of the propulace attending, 
And whereas, upon this, a certain very religious father, Wi]. 
liam Melton, of the order of the friars minors, profeſſor of hol, 
pageantry, anda moſt famous peacher of the word of God, com- 
ing to this city, in ſeveral ſermons recommended the aforeſaid 
play to the people ; affirming that it was good in itſelf, and very 
commendable fo to do: yet alſo ſaid that the citizens of the ſaid 
city, and other foreigners coming to the ſaid feaſt, had great!y 
diſgraced the play by revellings, drunkenneſs, ſhouts, ſongs, and 
other inſolences, little regarding the divine offices of the ſaid day, 


And what is to be lamented, they loſe, for that reaſon, the in- 


dulgencies, by the holy father Pope Urbam IV. in this part gra- 
ciouſly conceded, viz. Thoſe faithful in Chriſt, who attended 
at morning ſervice at the ſaid fealt in the church where it was 
celebrated, an hundred days; thoſe at the mals, the ſame ; thoſe 
alſo, who came to the firſt veſpers of the ſaid feaſt, the like an 
hundred days; the ſame in the ſecond; to thoſe alſo, who were 
at the firſt, third, ſixth, and ninth cotnpletory offices, for every 
hour of thoſe, forty days ; to thoſe alſo, who attended ſervice on 
the octaves of the ſaid feaſt, at mattins or veſpers, maſs, or the 
aforeſaid hours, an hundred days for every day of the ſaid octaves, 
as in the holy canons, for this end made, is more fully con- 
tained ; and therefore, as it ſeemed moſt wholeſome to the ſaid 
father William, the people of the city were inclined that the play 
ſhould be played on one day, and the proceſſion on another, ſo 
that people might attend divine ſervice at the churches on the 
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* Buckey, mayor of this city of York, Richard Ruſſel, late mayor 
of the ſtaple of Calais, 7 Northeby, William Bowes, ſen. 
* ſohn Moreton, Thomas Gare, ſen. Henry Preſton, "Thomas 
* Eſyngwald, Thomas Bracebrigge, William Ormeſheved, John 
* Alderſtanemore, aldermen; Richard Louth, John Dodyngton, 
* ſheriffs, John Hewick, Thomas Doncaſter, John Uſburn, Jho- 
mas More, Robert Yarum, Robert Mydleton, Geoffry Savage, 
Thomas Snawdon, John Lofthouſe, John Bolton, John Lyllyng, 
John Gaſcoigne, William Craven, Thomas Acton, Thomas Da- 
* vy, John Baynbrig, Thomas Kyrkham, \Villiam Bedale, Wil- 
* liam Gayteſheved, John Louth, and John Ward, of the number 
* of the twenty-four, were met in the council-chamber of the 
* ſaid city the 6th day of June, in the year of grace 1426, and of 
* the reign of king Henry VI. after the conqueſt of England, the 
fourth; and by the ſaid wholeſome exhortations and admonitions 
* of the (aid father William, being incited that it is no crime, nor 
* can it offend God if good be converted into better. Therefore, 
having diligently conſidered of the premiſes, they gave their ex- 
* preſs and unanimous conſent that the cauſe aforeſaid ſhould be 
* publiſhed to the whole city, in the common hall of the ſame, and 
* having their conſent that the premiſes ſhould be better reformed. 
Upon which the aforeſaid mayor convened the citizens together 
* in the ſaid hall, the tenth day of the month aforeſaid and the ſame 
* year, and made proclamation, in a ſolemn manner, where it was 
* ordained by the common aſſent, that this ſolemn play of Corpus 
* Chri/ti ſhould be played every year on the vigil of the ſaid feaſt, 
and that the proceſſion ſhould be made conſtantly on the day of 
© the ſaid feaſt ; ſo that all people then being in the ſaid city might 
* have leiſure to attend devoutly the mattins, veſpers, and the 
©* other hours of the ſaid feaſt, and be made partakers of the indul- 
«* gencies, in that part, by the ſaid Roman Pope Urban IV. moſt 
«* graciouſly granted and confirmed.“ BURT ON; 


he order of the pageants of the play of Corpus Chriſti, in the time 
7 the mayoralty of William Alne, in the third year of the reign of 
ing Henry V. anno 1415, compiled by Roger Burton, town-clert. 


Tanners.] God the Father Almighty creating and forming the 
heavens, angels, and archangels ; Lucifer and the angels that fell 
with him into hell. 

Plaſterers.] God the Father, in his own ſubſtance, creating the 
earth, and all which is therein, in the ſpace of five days. 

Carde-makers.] God the Father creating Adam of the ſlime of the 
carth, and making Eve of the rib, and inſpiring them with the 


ſpirit of life. 
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Fullers.) God prohibiting Adam and Eve from eating of the tree 
of life. 

Coupers.] Adam and Eve with a tree betwixt them; the ſerpent 
deceiving them with apples; God ſpeaking to them and curſing 
the ſerpent, and an angel with a ſword driving them out of pa. 
radiſe. 

Armourers.] Adam and Eve; an angel, with a ſpade and a diſtaff, 

aſſigning them labour. 

Gaunters. Þ Abel and Cain killing ſacrifices. 

Shipwrights,) God foretelling Noah to make an ark of light 
wood 4 


Fy/hmongers, Noah in the ark, with his wife and three children, 


Peſſyners a 
rn and divers animals. 
ariners. 


Pthemyners, ? Abraham facrificing his fon Iſaac; a ram, buſh, 

Butkbynders. and angel, 

Hofyers.] Moyſes exalting the ſerpent in the wilderneſs; king 

harao, eight Jews, admiring and expecting. 

Spicers.] Mary and a doctor declaring the fa ngs of the prophets 
about the future birth of Chriſt ; an angel ſaluting her; Mary 
ſaluting Elizabeth. 

Peuterers, Mary, Joſeph willing to put her away, an angel 

Founders. 2 to them that they ſhould I to Bethlem. 

Tylers.] Mary, Joſeph, a midwife, the child born lying in a manger 
betwixt an ox and an aſs, and the angel ſpeaking to the ſhep- 
herds. 

Chaundelers.] The ſhepherds ſpeaking by turns; the ſtar in thc 
eaſt; an angel giving joy to the ſhepherds that a child was born. 

Goldſmithes The three kings coming from the eaſt; Herod 

Ge * q aſking them about the child Chriſt; with the ſon 

of Herod; two counſellors and meſſengers. 

Gold-beters, Mary with the child and the ſtar above, and the 

A three — offering gifts. 

Maſons.] Mary with the child, Joſeph, Anna, and a nurſe with 
young pigeons; Symeon receiving the child in his arms, and 
two ſons of Symeon. 5 

Maras/hals.)] Mary, with the child and Joſeph, flying into Egypt, by 
an angel's f them. 


Girdellers, erod commanding the children to be ſlain ; four 
Naylers, | cad with lances ; two counſellors of the king, 
Sawters, J and four women lamenting the ſlaughter of them. 
The doctors, the child Jeſus ſitting in the temple in 
Sporiers, ] the midſt of them, hearing them, and aſking them 
Lorymers» ) queſtions; four Jews; Mary and Joſeph ſeeking 


him, and finding him in the temple. 
Barbers. | 
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Barbers.) Jeſus, John the Baptiſt baptizing him, and two angels 
helping them. | 
Vyntners.] Jeſus, Mary, bridegroom and bride, maſter of the 
houſhold with his family with ſix water-pots, where water is 

turned into wine. 

Smythes, { Jeſus upon the pinnacle of the temple; ſatan 

Fevers. tempting with ſtones; two angels adminiſtring, &c, 

C... + » Peter, James, and John; Jeſus aſcending into the 
mountain, and transfiguring himſelf before them; Moyſes and 
Elyas appearing, and a voice ſpeaking from a cloud, 

Pennagers. | Simon, the leper, — if he would eat with 
him; two diſciples; Mary Magdalene waſhing the feet of Jeſus, 
and wiping them with her hair, 

Plummers, gre two apoſtles; the woman taken in adul- 

Patten-maters. \ tery; four Jews accuſing her. 

Pouch-makers, 


Lazarus in the ſepulchre ; Mary Magdalene, 


—.— 4 Martha, and two Jews admiring. 
Jeſus upon an aſs with its foal; twelve 
apoſtles following Jeſus; fix rich and fix poor 
OE IE men, with eight boys with branches of palm 
: trees, conſtantly ſaying, Bleſſed, &c. and 


Zacheus aſcending into a ſycamore tree. 


Cuttellers, 
Blade-ſmythes, | 
| 


Shethers, Pylat, Cayphas, two ſoldiers, three Jews; 
Scalers, Judas ſelling Jeſus, 

Buckle-makers, 

Horners, J 


The ſupper of the Lord and Paſchal Lamb; 
twelve apoſtles; Jeſus tied about with a linen 
towel waſhing their feet; the inſtitution of the 
ſacrament of the body of Chriſt in the new law 
and communion of the apoſtles. 

8 Pylat, Cayphas, Annas, forty armed ſoldiers, 
Malchas, Peter, James, John, Jeſus; and Judas kiſſing and be- 
traying him. 27 

Bowers, EL Annas, Cayphas, and four Jews ſtriking 


Bakers, 
Vaterleders. 


Arber and baſtinadoing Chriſt; Peter, the woman ac- 
cuſing him, ang Malchas. 
Tapiſers, Jeſus ; Pylat, Annas, Cayphas, two counſel- 
uchers. 1 four Jews accuſing Chriſt. 
litteſters.] Herod, two counſellors, and four ſoldiers, Jeſus, and 
three Jews. | 
| Cube: 
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Cues, ] Pylat, Annas, Cayphas, two Jews, and Jud 
IV aterleders. carrying from them thirty pieces of ſilver. 
Sauce-makers.] Judas hanging himſelf, 

Ailners, Jeſus; Pylat, Cayphas, Annas, fix ſoldiers car. 
Trel-makery, ing ſpears and enſigns, and other four leading 
Ropers, Telus from Herod, deſiring Barabas to be relcaſed 


Cevers, and Jeſus to be crucified, and then binding and 
Turners, ſcourging him, putting a crown of thorns upon 
Hayre/lers, his head; three ſoldiers caſting lots for the 
Ballers. { veſture of Jeſus, 


Shermen.] Jeſus, covered with blood, bearing his croſs towards 
mount Calvery ; Simon Serenus, &c. 
The croſs; Jeſus extended upon it on the 


575 e earth; four Jews ſcourging him with whips, and 
nas afterwards erecting the croſs, with Jeſus upon it, 
rn on mount Calvery. 

The croſs; two thieves crucified, and Jeſus 
ſuſpended betwixt them; Mary the mother of 
OD ot. Jeſus; John, Mary, James, and Salome; a ſoldier 
Pa with a lance, and a ſervant with a ſponge ; Pylat, 
l Annas, Cayphas, a centurion, Joſeph of Arima- 
thea and Nichodemus taking him down, and lay- 

ing him in the ſepulchre. 
— ö Jeſus deſtroying hell; twelve good and twelve 

Glaſers, evil ſpirits. 
The Centurion declaring to Pylat, Cayphas, 
75 ag and Annas, with other j "96-4 the ſigns appearing 
: on the death of Jeſus, 

Jeſus riſing from the ſepulchre ; four ſoldiers 
Cartwrights, \ armed, and three Marys lamenting ; Pilat, Cay- 
Carvers, phas, and Annas; a young man clothed in white, 
Sawyers. ſitting in the — ao and talking to the wo- 


men. 


Myndratuers.] Jeſus, Mary, Mary Magdalene with ſpices. 


Broggers ; 

Mol pakters. RS ns, Luke, and Cleophas in the form ©! 

Madmen. * 

Eſcriveners, 

Lumners, Jeſus, Peter, John, James, Philip, and other 

2 55 apoſtles ; Thomas feeling the wounds of Jeſus. 
ubbors, 


Tailhhours.] Mary, John the evangeliſt, two angels, and eleven 
apoſtles ; Jeſus aſcending before them, and four angels bearing 

a cloud, 
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Pitters.] Mary, two angels, eleven apoſtles, the Holy Ghoſt 
deſcending upon them, and four Jews admiring. 

Drapers.] Jeſus, Mary, Gabriel, with two angels, two virgins, 
and three Jews of the kindred of Mary ; eight apoſtles, and 
two devils. 

Lynweavers.] Four apoſtles bearing the ſhrine of _— Fergus 
hanging upon it, with two other Jews, and one angel. 

Weavers of wollen.] Mary aſcending with a multitude of angels; 
eight apoſtles, with "Thomas preaching in the deſert. 

Hitilers.) Mary, and Jeſus crowning of her, with a great num- 
ber of angels, 

Mercers.] Jeſus, Mary, twelve apoſtles, four angels with trumpets, 
and four with a lance with two ſcourges; four good and four 
bad ſpirits, and fix devils, 

Porters, 8 torches, 
Cblers, 4 torches. 
Crrdwaners, 14 torches. 
Cittellers, 2 torches: Girdellers, torches. 
Ievers, torches. T aillyours, torches. 

And fifty-eight citizens had torches alike on the day of Czrpus 
riſti. 

4 ordained that the Porters and Coblers ſhould go firſt; then, 
of the right, the Wevers and Cordwaners ; on the left, the Ful- 
lers, Cutlers, Girdellers, Chaloners, Carpenters, and Taillyoures ; 
then the better fort of citizens; and after the twenty-four, the 
twelve, the mayor, and four torches of Mr. Thomas Buckton. 

[A proclamation-was made on the vigil of the feaſt, (June 7, 
1417, William Bowes, major) for the folemn play of Corpus 
Griſti, together with an order for the regulation of the ſame ; 
but as we have quoted a ſufficiency for our purpoſe; we ſhall not 
dwell longer on the ſubject, as the date above-mentioned will 
unply ſhew the antiquity of this play, without an extract from it.] 


Carpenters, 6 torches. 
Chaloners, 4 torches. 
Fullers, 4 torches. 


There are three companies, or gilds, in the city of York, 
whoſe officers are exempt from the jurifdiction of the lord mayor ; 
the maſters and ſearchers of all other companies being {worn before 
him. The companies here are not, as in London, all ſeparate 
and diſtinct trades, though they aſſume a ſeveral coat of arms, as 
if they were ſo many different companies. For inſtance, 

The merchants, grocers, mercers*, and apothecaries, make 
but one corporation in York, by having one governor, a deputy- 
governor, two aſſiſtants, and a ſecretary; yet they bear each a 
liltinct coat of arms, as ſeveral trades, k 

0 


* Mercers Ebor. incorporat. per nemen GUBERNATOR: MERCATOR. ADVENTUR» 
23 Eliz, pars 4+ fo 5+ Rolls. 
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So likewiſe the drapers and merchant-taylors are incorporated 
into one company, have a maſter and ſearchers, but bear diſtinct 
arms. 

Ide linen-weavers, an occupation now not much in uſe in the 
city, are a company of themſelves, who likewiſe have a maſter and 
ſearchers, 

Theſe three fraternities are the only trades whoſe officers are 
exempt from taking their oaths in the mayor's court, holding their 
privileges by charter, 


An account f the ſeveral trades within the city of York, whit) 
paid yearly to the ſaid city for the repair of their Moot-hal, 
called St. Anthony's Gild, in 1623. 


Trades. s. d. Trades, 4. d. 
Merchants and Mercers 5 o Tanners — 4 0 
Drapers — 4 © *#* Cordwainers 2 0 
Goldſmiths — 2 0 AFiſhmongers — 1 0 
| Dyers — 1 © *#* Carpenters and 
Haberdaſhers — 1 o Joiners f 1 
Vintners — 2 0 Bladeſmiths — 18 
Saddlers — 2 © Pewterers — 14% 
* Bakers — 3 © *®* Glovers& Fell- 6 
* Butchers — 4 O mongers f ; 
Wax-Chandlers — 0 8 Armorers — 1 0 
* Mariners — 0 8 V Innholders — 4 0 
Braſiers — 1 0 #* Millers — 3 4 
* Barbers — o 8 Coopers — 1 4 
Embroiderers — o 4 AZSkinners — 16 
Girdlers — 14 _ Glafiers — 1 0 
* Whiteſmiths — o 8 Shearmen — o 6 
Blackſmiths — 0 8 Spurriers — o 6 
Pannier- men — I 4 Lockſmiths — O 4 
* Bricklayers — I 4 Cooks — 10 
Parchment-makers — 2 '0 Painters — O 8 
Linen- weavers — I 2 Founderers — 1 0 
Pinners — o 66 Coverlet-weavers — 1 8 
Curriers — 0 8 Ropers — 1 0 
* Cobblers — 10 Porters — 1 0 
Silk-weavers — 1 4 VLabourers — o 8 
Tallow-chandlers — o 8 Muſicians — 1 0 
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ſituation, trade, navigation of the river Ouſe, number of inha-= 
bitants, manufattures, price of proviſions, &c. An exact ſurvey 
of the city and ſuburbs, with their ancient and preſent boundaries. 
The etymology of the names of ſeveral ſireets, lanes, bars, &c. 
The fireets, lanes, alleys, courts, gates, market-places, croſſes, 
bridges, priſons, halls, currents, and rivers. The pariſh churches 
their value in the king's books, ancient and preſent patronage, re- 
markable inſcriptions, and lifts of ſuch as are interred. The 
monaſtries, hoſpitals, ma;ſon-dieus, demoliſhed churches and chapels, 
which ſtood here before the reformation, are traced up, as far as 
poſſible, to their original ſtructures and endowments. 


HE wiſdom of our anceſtors is very eminent and remarkable 
in their choice of the ſituation of this ancient city, both 
for ſtrength, fertility of the country about it, and ſalubrity of air, 
As to the firſt, the antient Britons gave it the name of Caer, even 
in the time of the Romans, if not before their landing here, which 
does to this day, in the Britiſh or Welſh tongue, ſignify a fortified 
ace. 
F Whoever conſiders the ſituation of Vork, in the annexed plan, 
muſt allow that nature gives great ſtrength to it; but when affiſted 
by Roman arts and induſtry, muſt have rendered the city impreg- 
nable in thoſe days. The eaſt part of the city, which in their 
time ſeems to have been their ſtrongeſt and greateſt ſecurity, is 
flanked on the weſt and eaſt by two rivers meeting in a point 
ſouth, On the north was an impenetrable foreſt ; to theſe were 
added ſtrong high walls and bulwarks, muris et turribus altam, 
lays Alcuin, eſpecially that wall which — ran from the 
Roman multangular tower to the Foſs, and is deſcribed by a line 
in the plan to ſhew the courſe of it. By means of the rivers and 
this wall, which the preſent remains of it demonſtrate to have been 
built up to a prodigious height, this part of the town muſt be ren- 
dered impregnable, and was ſufficient to baffle any attack that 
could then be made againſt it. The weſt- ſide of the city, which 
reſembles the 'T ranſtyberim of Rome, was alſo as ſtrongly fortified 
by them as the ſite of it would allow, For from almoſt a flat ſu- 
perficies ſuch large and noble old ramparts are thrown up, and 
ditches made, as few cities in Europe can boaſt of. In all proba- 
bility this alſo was a Roman work; the Roman arch yet ſtanding 
in Micklegate-bar ſufficiently proves that the gate ſtood where it 
now does in their days: and _ is a work without it, called 
r now 


The ancient and preſent flate of the city of York, in reſpect to its 
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now the Mount, whoſe traces evidently ſhew it to have been 1 
ſtrong outwork or caſtle, raiſed on both ſides the grand road, the 
better to defend this entrance to the city. We ſhall be more 
particular on theſe matters when come to deſcribe the things them. 
ſelves ; and ſhall juſt take notice that York, from the time of the 
Romans and Saxons, and even down as low as our later Scottiſh 
wars, was always eſteemed the bulwark of the North, and was 
the chief guard to Britain againſt thoſe northern invaders. 

Mr. Camden's deſcription of our city, in his days, falls next 
in our way. Vork, ſays our great antiquary, is the ſecond 
« city in England, the firſt in this part of the Iſland, and is a 
great ſtrength and ornament to the north. It is, adds he, both 
« pleaſant, large, and ſtrong, adorned with fine buildings, both 
public and private, populous, rich, &c, The river Ure, which 
© now takes the name of Ouſe, runs gently from north to ſouth 
« quite through this city, and divides it into two parts, which are 
“joined by a noble ſtone- bridge. The weſt part of the city is 
© no leſs populous, lies in a ſquare form, incloſed partly by ſtately 
<« walls, and partly by the river, and has but one way to it, 
« namely by Mickle-bar. © The eaſt part is larger, where the 
e buildings ſtand thick and the ſtreets are narrow, is ſhaped like a 
&« lentil, and ſtrongly walled ; on the ſouth-eaſt it is defended by 
« a Foſs, or ditch, very deep and muddy, which runs by obſcure 
« ways into the very heart of the city, and gliding cloſe by the 
« caſtle-walls, a little farther falls into the Quſe.” 

As to the great ſtrength which this author gives to our fortifi- 
cations,” though our walls were then reputed ſtrong, and long after 
his time ſtood a vigorous ſiege againſt a very formidable army; 
yet the art of war has, of Jate years, been ſo much improved, 
that they are now of ſmall uſe, and would be of as little ſervice 
againſt a modern attack, as the ramparts they ſtand on. York, by 
the flatneſs of its ſituation, and the great command of water about 
it, is capable of receiving as ſtrong a fortification as moſt of 
the towns in Flanders: but then the extent of its walls would de- 
mand a very large garriſon to ſuſtain it. So much for its ſtrength. 

Next the advantage of its fituation, in regard to the fertility of 
the country about it, it is evident; but will be much more ſo to 
thoſe who ſhall carefully ſurvey the map accompanying this work, 
of the richeſt and molt extenſive valley in Britain. hoſe com- 
paſs, though ſome hundreds of miles, is called by ancient hiſto- 
rians The vale of York, and abounds in vaſt quantities of all 
kinds of provifions neceſſary for the preſervation, and even the 
luxury of human life. 

Laſtly, as to the ſalubrity of its air and wholeſomeneſs of the 
place, we have no leſs to boaſt of than the former, Our geogra- 
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mers have placed this city in the latitude of fifty four degrees ſome 
odd minutes; no bad fituation as to that point, the winters at Paris, 
and ſeveral other parts of France, being more ſevere than with us. 


But our great advantage is, that, being placed at ſuch a diſtance 


{rom the ſea, on every fide, we are not annoyed with the unwhole- 
ſome vapours of it: and yet fo near, that the more mild, ſalubrious 
breezes of both the eaſtern, ſouthern, and even weſtern ſeas are 
wafted over us; which with the natural air of the country round 
about us, and the advantage of two conſiderable rivers, which, as 
drains, carry of#all ſuperfluous moiſture from us, render the ſitua- 
tion of York as healthful as art and nature can contrive it, Expe- 
rence, againſt which lies no appeal, makes good our aſſertion; 
for though the flatneſs of the city and country about it, may make 
the air to be ſuſpected for unwholeſome ; yet it is well known we 
have no diſtempers, which the phylicians call endemick, attend our 
climate; but, on the contrary, even diſeaſed people, eſpecially con- 
ſumptive, are known to be much ſupported by the mildneſs of it. 
The natural ſoil of this city is found to be moſtly a moraſs, except 
the weſt part, and that fine ſandy bank which runs along the eaſt 
ide of the river. But it has been ſufficiently raiſed above the mol- 
ſes, by its ſeveral ruins and devaſtations; and you cannot dig any 
where, almoſt, but you meet with burnt earth, cinders, and ſtone- 
pavements buried very deep in the ground. Along Petergate, and 
near the cathedral, you dig a yard or two deep in chippings of ſtone 
before you come at any foil ; which muſt have been laid there from 
the vaſt quantities of that ſtuff left by the workmen, at the ſeveral 
buildings and reparations of the minſter. But what is matter of 
great ſurprize, is, that the labourers in digging deep for cellars, 
about the heart of the city, have met frequently with a large quan- 
tity of pure quickſilver ; which yet generally glided from them ſo 
fait that very little could be ſaved. How this mineral, or what you 
call it, comes to be found in this ſoil, we ſhall leave to the natura- 
liſt to determine. 

That York was formerly the chief Emporium, place of trade, or 
Mart-Town in the north of England, is certain. The advantage 
of its ſituation in ſo fruitful a valley, and on the then only naviga- 
ble river in the county, rendering it — commodious for 
the import and export of all the neceſſaries for lite or luxury. Our 
Alcuin *, if he does not flatter his native place too much, gives it 
great pre-eminence in the then trading world, and ſtyles it 


Emporium terrac commune mariſque, 
'The common mart of ſea and land, 
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2 Alcuin. Ebor. de Tontiſ. Ebor. 
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This author, who wrote about a thouſand years ago, has left uv th* gild 
a beautiful Latin deſcription of its trade, riches, and noble ſitua Wunſes, or © 
tion in his days, which is thus imitated in Engliſh : Wn, any 
gh as KIN 
From the moſt diſtant lands the ſhips did arrive, ne Thom: 
And ſafe in port lay there, tow'd up to ſhore. expreſſec 
Where, after hardſhips of a toilſome voyage, Furic, H. 
The ſailor finds a fafe retreat from ſea. the Belgicl 
By flow'ry meads, on each fide of its banks, ciated or 
he CO uſe, well ſtor'd with fiſh, runs thro* the town. retain the © 
With hills and woods the country, finely grac'd. ery COMP3 
Adorn'd with noble ſeats, and healthful foil, Od Hans 
BY its fertility invites the carls. It has b. 
inhabit. ——— that a mult 
Hither for gain, from various foreign parts, de who di. 
Come various people, ſeeking opulence, hey were 
And a ſecure abode in wealthy land. 4 place nc 
— the fatal de 
This was the ſtate of our city under the Saxon government in chere, unc 
this iſland; and as it was then the capital of the 2 jor and m- 
kingdom, by far the greateſt and moſt powerful in the Heptarchy, the crown 
ſo mult it flouriſh in riches and trade beyond even London itſelf inſ"is write 
thoſe days. What devaſtation befel us at the conqueſt, is ſuffici- Ning, Her 
ently treated of elſewhere : William of Malmſbury, in his deſcrip. Nvur marks 
tion of the city, before that thunder-clap fell on us, calls York None) in 
a great and a metropolitan city, and ſays that ſhips trading from nerchant, 
Germany and Ireland lay then in the heart of it. If ſhips could Ne ſtaid | 
come from theſe two countries, it is evident that there might, and that they h 
did, arrive others; and, perhaps as Alcuin writes, from all the Nees dwel 
trading nations then in the world, | owing tO 4 
About the year 1186, and fifty years after the terrible fire in king In Mr. 
Stephen's time, this city fo raiſed its head as to bear half propor- mentioned 
tion to London. For we are told that king Henry II. having im- ands, Wer 
poſed a tax on his ſubjects, under pretence to raife money for the eglectin 
holy war, he took this method to levy it: he cauſed a choice to be Richard J. 
made of the richeſt men in all the cities in England; for inſtance, N. ſome 
in London two hundred, in York one hundred, and according to 
this proportion in all the reſt. All theſe, at a certain time and 
place, were to appear before him, from whom he exacted the tenth 7 — 4 
part of all their moveables, by the eſtimation of credible men who Aries 
knew their worth; and ſuch as refuſed he impriſoned till they paid Nn in Lo 
the ſum required. | 
That the city of York was very remarkable for trade ſome ages 4 
ago, is evident from the charter of king John, who only confirms 1 
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o the gild of merchants “ all thoſe privileges themſelves, or their 
banſes, or colonies, ſettled in other parts of England and Norman- 


ir, had before his time enjoyed. And, indeed, we find that, as 


gh as king Stephen, theſe merchants were of great account; for 
me Thomas de Eurwic paid a fine to the king for being made, as 
s expreſſed by the record, alderman of the gild of merchants in 
Furic, Hanſa, latinized, is derived from the German Hanſz, or 
the Belgick Hans, which is, ſays Skinner, cities or companies aſ- 
ciated or confederated ; ſo the Hans Towns in Germany {till 
xtain the old name, Nor is it yet quite loſt in Vork; for in this 
ery company of merchants ſtil] kept up in the city, thoſe of theſe 
Old Hans are eſteemed a degree before any of the reſt, 

It has been noticed in the annals of this work, (anno 1189,90) 
that a multitude of Jews inhabited here after the conqueſt ; a peo- 
ge who did then, and do ſtill, entirely ſubſiſt on trade. And, as 
ey were a fort of wandering merchants, would never fit down in 
place not convenient for their purpoſe, And, notwithſtanding 
he fatal deſtruction of them, a new colony came and ſettled here; 
where, under the protection of our kings, they lived in great ſplen- 
or aud magnificence, Theſe anti-chriſtian foreigners, whenever 
the crown wanted money, were mulct and fined at pleaſure, M. 
Paris writes, that one Aaron, a Jew of York, told him, that the 
ing, Henry III. had fqueezed from him alone, at ſeveral times, 
fur marks of gold ꝓ and four thouſand of filver. A vaſt ſum of 
money in thoſe days, and a great inſtance of the wealth of this 
nerchant, that could bear ſuch extraordinary drawbacks. That 
bey Raid here till their final expullion, grew exceeding rich, and 
hat they had houſes in the on more like princes' palaces than ſub- 
xcts' dwellings, cannot, as Sir Thomas Widdrington writes, be 
owing to any thing but their thriving ſo well by trade in it. 

In Mr. Maddox's book of the exchequer ſeveral records are 
mentioned, where the Jews of York, their wives, children, and 
ands, were ſeized on by a precept directed to the high ſheriff, for 
regleQing to pay their thare to the king's tallage. In the time of 
chard . king John, and Henry III. the tallage for the whole 
city ſometimes amounted to four hundred marks, The fifth of 

Stephen 


® Gilda mercator ia, or GIL D-MERCHANT, is a certain liberty or privilege belonging 
v merchants, to enable them to hold certain pleas within their own precincts. The 
word GELDES Of GELHAL DA, feutenicorum, is uſed for the fraternity of eaſterling mer- 


dants in London, called now the ſtillyard. 


+ A mark of gold weighed eight ounces; and, as Cowell ſtates it out of Stow, jÞ 
tame to the value of 261. 138. 4%. but this is uncertain, Selden's notes on his 
Jans: Ang. | 
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Stephen an aid of 601. was paid tothe king by turgis ef guietns off, 
for the city. The eighteenth of Edward I. an aid of three hung. 
red and fifty marks was paid by the citizens of York to the ſubſidy 
raiſed for that king's expedition into Wales. 

Many have been the particular taxes laid on this city by dif. 
ferent kings. Cet xL117. VII g. et VIII d. de dons civitatis Ebor. 
3 Ric. I. ix rallag is. cives Ebor. quorum nomina et debita annotantur 
in rotulo, quem predict. liberaverunt in theſaurs, r. C de quater xx 
et vII I. de prellicts tallagis in theſauro LXxvII I. ct XVv11ls. 4 
nebent 1x]. XVIIIs. et vid, mag. rot. 9 Ric. I. rot. 4. (b) 
Maddox's Excheg. p. 483. Civis 4 EVER WIC r. c de CCC marc 
de dono ad auxilium redemptionis domini regis. Rot. Pipe 7 Ric. I, 
Cives Ebor. r. c de CC narcis pro gandio adventus dom. regis ab 
Almania, rot. pipe 6 Ric, I. De tallagio affiſo per Johan. Kirkeby, 
civis Ebor. r. C de CCC mar, de eodem in theſaur. et 9. e. Mag. rot. 
14 Hen, III. tit. reſiduum Ebor. Maddox's £xcheg. p. 489. To- 
wards a levy of money granted to the king by way of loan, the 
city of York was charged with 1001, Rot. parl. 32 Hen, VI. n. 48. 

The many waſtings and burnings of this ancient city, both ac- 
cidental and defigned, muſt have often reduced it to a heap of 
rubbiſh ; and probably at this day it would have been no better a 
village than Aldborough, had not its ſituation on a river, capable 
of reſtoring it again by trade, occaſioned a riſe as ſudden, almoſt, 
as the fall thereof, 

But all this is no more than barely aſſerting ; the reader will ex- 
pect ſome farther proofs; and of which not only our ancient 
hiſtorians, but even our parliamentary records, bear teſtimony. 
That the free and open navigation of the river, from the 
Humber up to the city, was a great encouragement to trade, 1s 
moſt certain. Free and open it muſt have been anciently, and a 
ſtrong flow of tide run up it; elſe ſuch ſhips as Malmſbury ſpeaks 
of, which then did navigate the German and Iriſh ſeas, could 
never get up to unlade their burdens, and lie in the heart of the 
city, In the Daniſh invaſions, their fleets, ſometimes conſiſting 
of five or fix hundred fail, came very high up the QOuſe before they 
landed. In 1066, a vaſt fleet of ſhips, with-60,000 land forces on 
board, came up tke Humber and Ouſe as far as Riccal, where 
they moored their veſſels; conſiſting, as ſome fay, of five hun- 

dred; others, a thouſand ſhips or tranſports. Ingulphus, an an- 
cient and approved hiſtorian, ſays that the Danes entered the 
Humber with their navy, and brought all their ſhips up the river 
Ouſe, almoſt as far as York. Riccal, the place ot their landing, 
mentioned by ſeveral authors, is a village within ten miles of the 
city. This invaſion happened the year the conqueror came in; 
and two years after we are told that two hundred and 9 . 
182 ; * 2 3 | 175 
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hips came up the Humber and Ouſe, with an army of Daniſh 


Gldiers to the aid and aſſiſtance of the northern revolters. 

By theſe inſtances we may learn what ſtate and condition the 
low of the tide up the river Ouſe was in thoſe days. For allow- 
ng that theſe tranſports were ſhips of ſmall burthen, yet the 
fowage of ſo many men, horles, armour, and other implements 
of war in them, muſt make them draw deep water; and it may 
ell ſeem a thing impoſſible to bring up ſuch a number of ſhips or 
mnſports to Riccal at this day, 

That the trade of the city was proportionably great, and met 
wth encouragement from ſucceſſive princes and parliaments, we 
ave alſo ſufficient evidence. In the 27th Ed. III. the. ſtaple of 
wol, which had before been kept at Bruges in Flanders, by act 
> parliament was fixed at York, and ſome other places in Eng- 
and, The act calls it the „ple for wool, leather, woolfells, and 
tad, * 

The city had a ſeal given by the ſame king to the ſame purpoſe, 
nd is now in the cuſtody of the lord mayor, and called the ſeal of 
latute merchant. It has the impreſs of that king's head, with a 
on on his breaſt; on each fide two repreſentations of the ancient 

urch of Vork; one of which is looſe, and the impreſſion there- 
vas to be made by the party. The inſcription, Sigillum Edwardi 
ws Anglie ad recognitionem debitorum apitel Eboracum. The 
ple of wool being long ſince removed from York, this ſeal of 
turſe became uſeleſs, But, that our prefent citizens may have 
bme notion how much this trade flouriſhed anciently in this 
by, (under the ſtatute aforeſaid, and the influence of our kings) 

ſhall give an extract from a printed book, relating to a parcel 
{ wools belonging to the ſtaple at York, and ſeized on by a 
neign lord, amounting, in value, to the ſum of 1900l. Which 
km, conſidering the diſtance of time, in regard to its preſent 
uue, and that a pound ſterling was then a pound weight, (which 
equal to three of ours) was nearly equal to 20, ocol. of our 
elent money. 

Ihe citizens of York deſire, that whereas the lord of Arde 
and Cockham, in Holland, hath ſtayed fix and thirty ſurples of 
their wools, to the value of 1900 J. ſuppoſing that the king 
'oweth him money for his ſervice in France, and will neither for 
the king's letters, nor other means, deliver their wools ; that 
therefore they may have licence to ſtay the ſhips of the ſame 
lord at Calais, or in England, till they be paid and anſwered to 
to the value. 

« Let 


* Statutes at large. In the time of Hen. II. and Hen. III. the weavers of York 
a very conſiderable yearly farm for their privileges. Maddox; Excheq. p. 243+ 
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Let it be declared to the-grand council, and they ſhall have nis ſucce 
remedy according to reaſon.“ Cotton's Collections by Prynne, p. 135. J uns fixed 
50 Ed. III. | 


. a mayor, 
Since we are now upon ſeals, we ſhall here chooſe to give an in —. 
explanation of the reſt of them belonging to the city, which we nately lo 
have cauſed to be engraven in the plate of the ainſty, &c. Tha York ha 
firſt, marked 1, is moſt certainly of great antiquity, and if nol hem me 
equal, near coeval, with the conqueſt. The inſcription i our ſenat 
Sigillum Beati Petri Principis Apoſtolorum. The impreſs is the te who dwe 
preſentation of the ancient church of St. Peter in York, probab. Calais, 
that built by archbiſhop Thomas the firſt, and pulled down for th mayor of 
re- erecting the preſent ſtructure, . N Richard 
The matrix of this ſeal is kept in a cupboard in the council i; there c 
chamber on Ouſebridge, under two locks ; one key is in the town ( this ci 
clerk's poſſeſſion, and the other is in that of the foreman of th ur own 
commons. It is at preſent uſed to all leaſes, grants, &c. fron will, belc 
the city, | this ſtaple 
The feat marked No. 8 with the inſcription SLGILLUM OF That 
FICII MAJORATUS CI 


VET. EBORACl, is uſed to be put tt Henry V 
ſuch deeds as are eres on before the mayor by any feme i f parlian 
vert, when ſhe and her huſband fell, or otherwlſe convey, theiſi titled the 
eſtate in the city; and by the wife's making ſuch acknowledge ery Expt 
ment, her huſband and ſhe, by the cuſtom of the city, are enable 
to diſpoſe of their eftate in the like manner as if the wife had bee! greateſt c 
ſole and unmarried. This feal is alſo put to certificates of the ex deen may 
ecution of deeds which are ſent beyond ſea, The ſeal itſelf repre 
ſents the arms of the city on a flowered field, the old way, fur 
mounted by a coronet; and on each fide a feather, the emblems 
the dukedom of York, 

The ſeal, inſcribed SIGNACVLVM EBORACENSIVM 


ditants an 
places wit 
pinning, 


No. 4, is modern, and daily uſed in the office for ſealing certi WW This ac 
cates of people's being freemen, and therefore exempted from pay rending « 
ing toll, &c. juſtice of peace warrants ſigned by the mayor, &c. if But thoug 
ſeſſions proceſſes, &c. ? ' rery bene 
5. The ſeal inſcribed EBORACVS, with the repreſentation 0 one 
St. Peter, with the church on his right hand and key in his left; MW About! 
alſo the three ſeals like creſts, which are ſet on the verge of a ring city, beir 
and which we take to have been counter-ſcals, are all now out might in t 
uſe. The ſeal of the office of mayoralty, as alfo the two ſeals | men, -and 
warrants and paſſports, are delivered by the old to the new may ing forth 
on the ſwearing day, Feb. 3. The plate, houſhold-goods, an river, had 
other utenſils belonging to the city, are delivered to the mayor-eleW diverſe a. 
on St. Paul's day, as alſo poſſeſſion of the lord mayor's houſe. mage and 
In this king's reign, amongſt other his conqueſts, the impo ſhips, kel 
tant town of Calais ſell into his hands; and in the nn. tie river f 
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his ſucceſſor the ſtaple for the export-trade of the whole kingdom 
was fixed at that place; This was a body corporate, governed by 
z mayor, two conſtables; &c. had a coinmon ſeal, and continued 
in great affluence of trade and riches, till the town was unfortu- 
nately loſt in the reign of queen Mary. That the merchants of 
York had a conſiderable ſhare in this ſtaple, and were many of 
them members of this corporation, appears in the catalogue of 
our ſenators z where, in 1442, John Thruſh, a great merchant, 
who dwelt in Hungate in this city, is ſtyled mayor of the ſtaple of 
Calais, as alſo treaſurer theres In 1449, William Holbeck, 
mayor of York, is called merchant of this flaple. And in 1466, Sir 
Richard York, one of the gueſts at archbiſhop Nevil's great feaſt 
is there called mayor of the /?aple Calais that year, and was ſheriff 
of this city at the ſame time. There are ſeveral conveyances, of 
our own and other records, of merchandizes and money left by 
. to the citizens of York, who were merchants of 
this ſtaple. 

That a woollen manufacture flouriſhed here to the days of 
Henry VIII. to the great advantage of this city, appears by an act 
of parliament procured in the 34th year of that king's reign, en- 
titled the affize of coverletts, The preamble of which act, being 
very expreſſive in our favour, we beg leave to tranſcribe it. 

« Whereas the city of York, being one of the antienteſt and 
greateſt citties within the realme of England, before this tyme, hath 
been maynteyned and upholden by divers and ſundry handicraftes 
there uſed, and moſt principally by making and weaving of cover- 
letts and coverings for beds; and thereby a great number of inha- 
ditants and people of the ſaid citty, and ſuburbs thereof, and other 
places within the county of York, have been daily ſet on work in 
pinning, dying, carding, and weaving of the ſaid coverletts, &c.” 

This act, which contains a full power for the ſole making and 
rending of the ſaid commodity in York, continues ſtill in force. 
But though this branch of trade muſt have been, and would be till, 
rery beneficial, it is ſo much decayed that there is ſcarce one co- 
welee wrought in this city in a twelvemonth at this day. 

About ten years before this laſt- mentioned act was obtained, the 
city, being jealous that ſeveral encroachments made on the river 
might in time quite ruin their navigation, the lord mayor, alder- 
men, and common - council preferred a petition to parliament, ſet- 
ting forth, © That ſeveral perſons inhabiting on the banks of the 
river, had preſumed, upon pretended liberties, to place in the ſame 
diverſe ſtakes, piles, filhgarths, and other engines, to the great da- 
mage and hinderance of the free paſſage, and hinderance of many 
ſhips, kelyes, coggs, and boats with goods and merchandize from 
tie river Humber to this city, endangering the lives of the _ 

"MY 
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* 


and loſs of the veſſels which come up; greatly tending to the utte, M © queene 
impoveriſhing and deſtruction of the a0 city, which heretofore i ness, a 
chiefly ſubſiſted of trade, and a free paſſage up the ſaid river, &c,” “ them. 
This petition being taken into conſideration, an act paſſed « I for 
(23 Hen. VIII. cap. 18.) that the fiſhgarths and other incum- long, A 
brances of the river ſhould be immediately pulled up and taken MW © cluded 
away. Commiſſioners were appointed t6 ſee it done, with a power Ml do ariſe 
to levy 401. a month on any perſons who ſuffered their works ſident t 


to ſtand after the publication of this act. « fame ; 
Here are two or three more remarkables to be taken notice of Ml the ty 
by this act; firſt, That the city did not petition to have their river K recorde 
* tween t 


made more navigable, but only to take away ſome obſtructions 
from it. By which it is evident that, in thoſe days, the tides were lord m. 
ſtrong enough to bring the veſſels then uſed in trade up to the city © upon-L 
itſelf; for in Auguſt, 1643, the ſpring tides at Ouſebridge flowed * ſhall th 
above five feet, which was higher than the oldeſt perſon then living peace a 
could remember. . ( fitters, 
Next, that the town of Hull was equally concerned with the city © The 
of York, and had an equal ſhare in the commiſſion to fee the pa- foreign 
ſage made clear as above. « I hoy 
And this alſo ſhews, that though Hull has long enjoyed a ſepa- “ Hull, it 
rate intereſt, and grown up from a ſmall fiſher-town to a place of beginn 
great trade and wealth, by the interception of thoſe merchandizesMl little, u 
at uſed to come to York, yet formerly they had a joint intereſt, « But | 
and Hull was no more than a port convenient for ſhips to put into, great, v 
which were of too great burden to navigate the river Ouie, thete © Hull 
to unload and fend up the goods in proper veſſels to York. Seve- but a m 
ral agreements are on our records made betwixt the mayor and * membe; 
citizens of York, and the mayor and burgeſſes of Hull ; all of ing for 
which, eſpecially one as old as 1451 ſufficiently proves this aſ- trade ol 
ſertion. * very ric 
We ſhall here give, from Sir Thomas Widdrington, the caſe be- * tice (as 


twixt York and Hull; as drawn up by himſelf, in the words of his 2 to one! 

manuſeript. * with thi 

* was firl 

c HIS citty and towne of Kingſton- upon-Hull, in trade and * chief b 

* commerce, are two ſiſter townes, and yet differences (as 5 Englan 

« ſome tyme betweene fiſters) have heretofore fallen betweene 5 2 
rom 


« them: but I find they were all ſettled by an agreement made 
« the 28th of June, ann. dom. 1578, in the twentieth yeare of the * towne 1 
late queene Elizabeth, by certeyne articles agreed upon between * fince th 


« Hugh Graves, then lord major of the citty of Yorke, and the * able for 
<« cittizens of the ſaid citty of the one party, and John Thornton, * port no 
« major of Kingſton-upon-Hull, and the burgeſſes of the ſame, of 
the other party, by the mediation and before the right honour- 


6« able 
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© able Henry earle of Huntington, &c. lord preſident for the then 


« queene's majeſties counſell eſtabliſhed in the north parts for quiet- 
neſs, and a fynall end and order then after to be had between 
them. 

« I forbeare the mention of the particular articles which are 
C long, and they are not foe fit for this diſcourſe, They are con- 
« cluded with this agreement, That if any doubt or difference 
do ariſe upon any of the articles agreed upon, that the lord pre- 
* fident then being, during his tyme ſhall expound and order the 
* flame; and after that, the ſaid lord major of Yorke, for 
the tyme being, and the major of Hull, with the advice of their 
* recorders, ſhall compound all doubts and differences ariſing be- 
* tween them the ſaid parties; and if they cannot agree, the ſaid 
* lord major of the citty of Yorke, and the major of Kingſton- 
* upon»Hull, to make choice of ſome one perſon, or more, as they 
* ſhall thinke fit to order and determine the ſame, I wylh this 
peace and unity may long continue between them; for they are 
„ſiſters, as I have ſayd before, and Yorke the eldeſt ſiſter. 

The rowne of Hull being ſituate with more conyeniency for 
© foreigne trade. | | 

« I hope it may not weary the reader, nor offend the towne of 
© Hull, if in few words I tell you the ſtory of Hull, even from the 
beginning. It is no diſparagement to greatneſs to have been 
little, which is the caſe of Hull. | 

« But ſomewhat miſerable for a place to be little that hath been 
© great, which is the caſe of the citty of Yorke. 

« Hull, if we may believe John Leland, in his Itinerary, was 
* but a mean fyſher towne in the dayes of king Edward It, and a 
member of the village of Haſell; the firſt growth of it was trad- 
* ing for fiſh into the iſlands, from whence this towne had the 
* trade of ſtocke fyſn. In the tyme of king Richard II. it waxed 
*yery rich, and Michael de la Pole, merchant of Hull, and pren- 
* tice (as the ſame Leland reports, by what warrant I knowe not) 
to one Rotten Hearing of that town, became in foe great favour 
with the former king, Edward III. and the preſent king, that he 
was firſt (as Sir Roger Owen in this particular reports) made 
* chief baron of the exchequer, and afterwards lord treaſurer of 
„England. This great man being then in high elteeme and ho- 
* nour, with his promiſes, procured many | vey and privileges 
* from the king to this towne, (for what ſhall not be done to the 
* towne which the king's favourite did favour) and the towne hath 
* ſince that tyme continued in good repute, and is very conſider- 
© able for trade at this day, Leland writes of Heddon, an ancient 
port not far from Hull, that as Hull increaſed, ſo Heddon de- 

882 & creaſed, 
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« creaſed. I wyſh the like may not be applied to Yorke, I men. 
tion not theſe things out of any diſaffection to Hull: I really af. 
« fe&t it, and deſire it may ſtill grow and flouriſh.” 

That the tonnage and cuſtoms of Hull, Ravenſea, and ſome 
other towns on the Humber, were farmed and paid by the citizens 
of York anciently, will appear by a record of a complaint made by 
the city to the king and parliament, 4 Edward III. —_ the in- 
habitants of thoſe towns for non-payment of thoſe duties, The 
record, in French, is printed at length in Ryley's Placita Parlia. 
mentaria, p. 646, and a diſtringas was granted upon it. 

For the time of obtaining the aboveſaid act of coverlets to the 
coming of king James I. in his primary progreſs from Scotland to 
this city, being the ſpace of 50 years, we hear no more of our trade, 
though it muſt have been ebbing fron! us all that time. The art 
of navigation and ſhip 3 being both enlarged, trade was car- 
ried on chiefly where ſhips of great burden could get up. This 
happened about the latter end of queen Elizabeth's days; and that 
great voyages were undertaken before, in ſhips of ſmall freight, is 
evident from that in which the great Sir Francis Drake failed round 
the world, which was but a ſhip of one hundred tons burden, called 
the Pelican. \ 

King James upon his coming firſt out of Scotland had his eye upon 
York, as a city very conveniently placed betwixt the capitals of the 
two kingdoms: and it is highly probable by his laying out ſo much 
money in repairing the manor or palace at York, that he intended 
to relide here very often, His compliment tq the lord mayer, 
c that he liked the city ſo well, that he would come and be a burgeis 
among them ; and that he defired to have the river amended and 
made more navigable,” are words which ſufficiently expreis his de- 
fign. And though London, with the ſouthern parts of the king- 
dom, had thoſe allurements which made him alter his mind, yet 
there is no doubt but that he would have encouraged any propoſal 
from the city for amending their navigation, if the parliament had 
been petitioned for that purpoſe in his time. Yet ſuch was the ſu- 
pineneſs, negligence, or rather ſtupidity of the magiſtrates of thoſe 
days, that they fat ſtill and ſaw their ſtate every day decreaſing, 
without once offering to redreſs it. 

It is true, that in the beginning of the reign of king Charles J. 
Sir Robert Berwick, ' then recorder of York, in a ſpeech made to 
that king at his entrance into the city, takes notice of the great 
decay of trade then; and tells his majeſty, That though this 
city was formerly enriched with trade, and far greater and more 
populous than it now is; yet, of later times, trading here de- 
creaſed, and that principally by reaſon of ſome hindrance in the ri- 
ver, and the greatneſs of ſhips now in uſe, For which, adds he, 
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xcyertheleſs this river, by your royal aſſiſtance, might be made ſer- 
jiceable, and until that be done there is no hope that this city will 
tain its former ſplendor and greatneſs.” 

A ſhort act was obtained for mending of the river Ouſe, as it is 
called, which was to take place the 3d of February, 1658, and end 
an the ſame day, 1659. There were rates laid on by the ma- 
riſtrates as a tax on all imports and exports to that purpoſe. But, 
z their power was ſo ſhort-lived, little good could come of it. 

In the year 1616 a grand deſign was projected for cutting a new 
river, or canal, from Blacktoft, on the Humber, in direct line for 
York. An actual ſurvey was taken, the charge of the ground 
the cut was to be made through computed, which was not very 
conſiderable ; moors and moraſles, ſuch as Wallingfen being the 
moſt of it, the whole diſtance meaſuring only nineteen miles and a 
half from the Humber to Water-Fulford, where it would firſt en- 
ter the Ouſe. If it had been done, ſuch a flow of the tide muſt 
neceſſarily have come up, that we now ſhould have had the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing ſhips of two or three hundred tons burden lying at 
Ouſe-bridge.——A map of the whole deſign (marked with colours, 
ſhewing the different natures of the foil through which the cut 
was to paſs) is now kept in a tin-caſe amongſt the city's records 
it the guild-hall. It is probable that this ſurvey was taken by 
order of king James I. in conſequence of the promiſe which he 
made to the city, to have their river amended and made more na- 
iigable z but why it was not carried into execution we know not. 

About the latter end of the reign of king Charles II. the then 
bike of Bolton is ſaid to have made a propoſal to the city to 
perform it at his own charge, in conſideration of a ſettled rate or 


tonnage to be paid to him and his heirs; but this treaty, for 


reaſons at preſent unknown, alſo came to nothing, 

Nothing further relating to navigation was done till the year 
1599, when a petition was ſent up to parliament, praying leave to 
bring in a bill to make the river Oule navigable ; and a bill was 
brought in accordingly, once read, and ordered a ſecond reading. 
But an end being put to that ſeſſion, and Henry Thompſon, eſq; 
lord mayor, who was the chief promoter of that bill, dying ſoon 
after, it was proſecuted no farther, 

No further endeavours, that we have heard of, were uſed to 
reſtore the navigation and trade of the city from this time till the 
13th of king George I. when an act of parliament for that purpoſe 
was obtained at the expence of Edward "Thompſon, eſq; then one 
of the city's repreſentatives. In conſequence of which (after 
many thouſand pounds were thrown 2way in dridging and con- 
taſting the river in many parts where ſhalloweſt) a ſubſtantial 
boek and dam were erected in Naburn Ings, about the year 1757, 
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at the expence of near 10, ooo l. whereby the water at the City is 
raiſed upwards of five feet, and veſſels of more than one hundred 
tuns burden can now freely navigate, 

An amendment to the act was obtained in the 5th year of the 
reign of king George II. whereby new duties, ol additional 
powers for collecting them, were granted. — Thoſe duties, though 
not near fo high as on ſome neighbouring rivers, were ſeveral 
years ago reduced two thirds; and notwithſtanding the ſums 
waſted in dridging, &c. and neceſſarily expended in making and 
repairing the lock and dani, and other works, were very great, 
yet the whole money borrowed on the credit of the duties i; 
cleared off, 

Whoever takes a view of the map of the river Ouſe, muſt 
obſerve, that this navigation may be ſtill further greatly improved 
by cutting, off ſome of the many angles in its courſe, whereby the 
tides, in proportion to the diſtance ſaved, would flow ftronger. 
This may þe better comprehended by the following table, 


Cuts at ſeveral places, Their length.| Preſent courſe. Difference ſavid, 
Yards. Taras. Yards. 
From Saltmarſh to Skelton 2000 8800 6800 
Over the ſand at Aire's mouth 440 1420 880 
'The old courſe of Ouſe 300 4840 4540 
At Wheel-hal!— 450 1760 1310 
From Kelfield-claugh to four 
hundred yards above Wharf C 1120 3520 2400 
mouth 
2 4310 f 202 40 : 15930 
Mil. Yards.) Mil. Yards. | Miles. Yards. 
2 790 | 11 N 880 9 ; 90 


The diftance from Vork to Cawood, by water, is ſomewhat 
more than nine miles, where the tide uſually riſes ſix or ſeven feet; 
then it is plain, by this table, that if theſe cuts were made, we 
ſhould have at York near as good tides as they now have at 
Cawood ; beſides the advantage of taking in great part of that tide 
which runs up the Dutch cut. 

Since the completion of the lock and dam at Naburn, the navi- 

tion of the river Ure has been extended to Ripon, and an act of 
parliament hath been lately obtained for making the Swale 
navigable to Morton- bridge, with branches to Thirſk and Bedale. 
Whoever takes a view of the vale of York, and conſiders — 
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tichneſs of the country into which theſe rivers extend, will eaſily 
eſs at the advantage this muſt be both to the city and country, 
To conclude : let not our citizens deſpair of ſeeing a revival of 
trade in Vork; what has been may be again; and theſe improve- 
ments in our navigation ſeem to inſure it. 


Number of inhabitants.) We come next to conſider the ſtate 
of the city, in regard to its number of inhabitants, both anciently 
and now; their manufactures, method of living, price of pro- 
viſions, &Cc. 

We ſhall not take upon us to carry the reader fo far back as the 
Saxon Heptarchy, under which our city was the capital of the 


Northumbrian kingdom, by far the largeſt diſtrict of the ſeven. 


Nor do we pretend to give the ſtate of the city and number of its in- 
habitants in thoſe days, which muſt have been very conſiderable both 
for number and quality, in a place where the regal power always 
reſided. If the quotation in Leland's Cullectanea may be depended 
on, this city was much too {trait for its inhabitants in the times 
before the conqueſt ; when he ſays that the ſuburbs were ſo large as 
to extend to the villages a mile round it. hatever it was then, it 
i certain the blow it received from the conqueror cruſhed it ex- 
tremely ; nor has it ever ſince raiſed its head to the part it bore 
before that thorough devaſtation, A general deſtruction muſt 
have fallen on the reſt of the inhabitants when the prieſts them- 
ſelves were not fpared: for we are told that Thomas, made arch- 
biſhop by William, at his coming down to his ſee, found his clergy 
ſo ſcattered, that few or none could be got to perform the facred 
ſervice in the cathedral. We find, however, in the ſpace of about 
fſteen years after this, that our deſolated city had begun to creep 
once more out of its rubbiſh, and make a 2 figure. In the 
book called Doomſday, or the General Survey of England, which 
was begun to be taken in the ſixteenth of the conqueror, and 
finiſhed, as the book itſelf teſtifies, in the twentieth, we have an 
account of the ſtate of York, and ſome of the adjacent villages, 
in thoſe days; we ſhall therefore give a tranſlated extract of ſuch 
part of it as relates to the preſent ſubject. 

In the city of York, in the time of king Edward the confeſſor, 
beſides the ſhire of the archbiſhop, were ſix ſhires ; one of theſe 
i waſted in caſtles, | 

In the five ſhires, were 1418 dwelling-houſes. The archbiſhop 
has yet a third part of one of theſe ſhires. In theſe no other perſon 
bath cuſtom but as a citizen, except Marleſwain in one houſe which 
is beneath the caſtle, and the canons where they inhabit ; and ex- 
cept the four judges, to whom the king hath given this gift by pa- 
tent for the term of their lives. = 
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But the archbiſhop, in his own ſhire, has all manner of cuſtom. 

Of all the aforeſaid houſes are now inhabited, in the hands of the 
king paying cuſtom, 409 great and ſmall; and 400 houſes not in. 
habited, which pay, the better ſort, one penny, the others leſs ; and 
545 ſo deſolate that they pay nothing ; and 145 which the French 
inhabit. 

St. Cuthbert had one houſe, which he has always had, as many 
ſay, free from all cuſtom ; but the citizens ſay, that it was not ſo 
in the time of king Edward, but as one of their houſes, except 
when the provoſt had his habitation there with his canons, &c, 

The earl of Moreton hath here ſixteen houſes, and two ſtalls in 
the ſhambles, with the church of St. Crux. 

Negellus de Moneville hath one houſe belonging to a certain 
mint maſter, | 

In the ſhire of the archbiſhop, in the time of king Edward, were 
200 dwelling-houſes; now about 100 are inhabited, great and 
{mall, beſides the archbiſhop's palace and the canons” houſes, In 
this ſhire the archbiſhop hath the ſame power which the king hath 
in his ſhires. 

In the geld of the city are 84 carucats of land, each of which is 
geldable as much as one houſe in the city, and in the three works? 
of the king they are as with the citizens, &c. 

The earl hath nothing in the church manors, nor the king in 
the manors of the earl, beſides what belongs to Chriſtianity, which 
is under the archbiſhop. 

In all the lands belonging to St. Peter of York, St. John, St. 
Cuthbert, St. Wilfrid, and St. Trinity, neither the king, nor the 
earl, nor any other perſon hath any cuſtom. The king has three 
highways by land, and a fourth by water +. In theſe, all forfei- 
tures go to the king and earl, wherever theſe roads {tretch, either 
through the lands of the king, the archbiſhop, or the earl. 

Peace given under the king's hand, or his ſignet, if it be broken, 
amend is made to the king by twelve hundreds, each hundred 81, 

Peace by the earl given and broken by any one, amend is made 
to the earl by {ix hundreds, each 81. 

If any perſon be exiled according to law, none but the king can 
pardon him. But if the earl or high ſheriff baniſh any one, they 
may recal him, and pardon him if they pleaſe. 

On thoſe Thanes pay relief for their lands to the king who 
are poſſeſſed of more than ſix manors. The relief is 8l. 1 

| ut 


All lands were ſubject in the Saxon times to a threefold tax, viz, towards repair. 
ing bridges, maintaining caftles or garriſons, and expeditions to repel invading 
enemies. Hide pariſh antiquities, p. 46. 

+ Sir Thomas Widdrington ſuppoſes this to be Lendal, but it ſeems rather to b- 
the whole courſe of the river. The other high roads mentioned muſt be the cht 
Roman roads or ſtreets Jcading to the city. 
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But if he hath only fix manors, or leſs, he pays to the earl for 
rdief four marks of ſilver. 

The citizens of York pay no relief. 

By this account the reader may obſerve, that before the conqueſt, 
in the time of Edward the confeſſor, this city was divided into 
even ſhires or diviſions; in five of which are ſaid to be 1418 
manſion hpuſes inhabited. In the ſhire of the archbiſhop were 
200 more. And for that ſhire which was waſted for the caſtles, 
if we ſuppoſe as many houſes to have ſtood in it as to make up all 
2000, we may make a tolerable gueſs at the number of inhabitants 
in thoſe days: for allowing, as Sir William Petty computes *, 
fve perſons to one houſe, and 10,000 will appear to have dwelt 
within the walls of the city at that time. And if we alſo allow the 
ſuburbs to have been of the extent that Leland mentions, we may 
reaſonably ** above as many more inhabitants to have reſided 
n them. The great deſolation that the conqueror brought upon 
dur city is, however, very remarkable by this; for of 2000 in- 
habited houſes in it before his time, there were, when this ſurvey 
was taken, only 650; 145 of which are ſaid to be inhabited by a 
colony of French, which the Norman had probably planted in the 
touſes of the Engliſh he had deſtroyed. 2 

It was not long after this that our city muſt have recovered a 
great ſhare of its former popularity, if we may be allowed to gueſs 
the number of the inabitants by the number of parifh churches: 
for hiſtory informs us that, anno 1147, in king Stephen's time, a 
treadful fire conſumed thirty-nine of them, beſides the cathederal 
nd other religious houſes in the city, Nor do we want another 
(readful teſtimony of it, if our chronicles ſpeak true, when they tell 
v that, in the reign of Richard II. 1390, a raging peſtilence, 
which then over-ran the kingdom, ſwept out of the city of York 
only 1 1,000 perſons. ik et eg | 

Since the number of pariſh churches muſt be allowed to bear 
bme proportion to the number of the inhabitants of any city or 
town, we think it neceſſary to give the reader a general view of 
that we could ever find to have ſtood in the city of York. In 
which liſt is put down the yearly value of thirty-nine of them, as 
hey were given in upon oath to the king's commiſhoners for levy- 
ng a ſubſidy granted by parliament of two ſhillings per pound on 
il ſpirituals and temporals in the realm, in the reign of Hen. V. 
br carrying on the French war. To theſe is ſubjoined a lift of all 
he chapels, hoſpitals, maiſon dieus, &c. and of all the abbeys, mo- 
aſteries, and other religious houſes ; which, waen all were ſtand- 
ag, muſt have been greatly ornamental to this city, 

Tt A general 


* Political Arithmetic, 
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A general ls þ all the PARISH CHURCHES that were di 
in the city and ſuburbs of Y ORK in the time of HENRY V. wit; 


their yearly value, taken from the city regi/ter. * 
J. 6. 


>. 


1. Allhallows in the Pavement, wallet per an. 
2. Allhallows near Fiſhergate 
3. Allhallows in North-ſtreet 
4. Allhallows in Peaſeholm 
5. St. Andrew's _ 
6. St. Clement's in Foſſgate 
St. Cuthbert's in Peaſeholm 
5. St. Crux, or Holy-crois 
9. Chriſt Church, alias St. Trinity's 
10, St. Dennis — 
11. St. Edward — 
12. St. Gregory's _ 
13. St, Giles | 
14. St. George at Bean-Hills 
15. St. George in Fiſhergate 
15. St. Hellen on the Wall 
17. St. Hellen out of Fiſnergate 
18. St. Hellen in Stonegate 
19. St. Jan de la Pyke 
20. St. John in Hungate — _ 
21. St. Evangeliſt at Ouſebridge-end 
22. — 2 « | 
23. ot. Mary without Laythor ern 
4 St. Mary, Biſhophill,” ſen. "i 
25. St. Mary, Biſhophill, jun. 
26. St. Mary in Caſtlegate 
27. St. Margaret's 
28. St. Martin in Micklegate 
29. St. Martin in Conyngſtreet 
30. St. Maurice 
31. St. Michael le Belfrey 
32. St. Michael in Spurriergate 
33. St. Nicholas by Micklegate- bar 
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Some of theſe, if they were given in at full value, may be ſaid to be very ſmall 
ſtipends for parochial prieſts, but the chantries made them amends, as well as ſeveral 
other benefaCtions not known in our days. Vet it is to be noted, that according t 
the value of money then and now, as the author of the Chronicon Pretioſum remarks 
that 51, in Henry VIth's days, was equal to and would have bought as many neseſ- 
faries of lifo as 301, will do now, it alters the caſe, and makes ſome of theſe living 
very conſiderable, 
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34. St. Nicholas without Walmgate 
35. St Olave in Marygate 

36. St. Peter in the Willows 

37. St. Peter the Little 

38. St. Saviour's 

39. St. Sampſon's — 

40. St. Trinity's, Goodramgate 
41. St. Wilfrid's, Blakeſtreet 
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To theſe may be added, St. Benedict in Patrick-pool *, St. 
Stephen, a church mentioned in Dug. Monaſt. Ang. Vol. I. p. 385. 
it Bridget, Men. Ang. Vol. I. p. 564, ſaid to be in Mucclegata. 
St, Michael, extra Walmgate. Mr. Torre. 


CHAPELS, before the difſolution of them, in the time of HENRY VIII. 


in the city or ſuburbs, 
1. St. Ann's at Foſsbridge. + 
St. Ann's at Horſe-fair, 
Biſhop's chapel in the fields, ncar Clementhorp, 
St. Chriſtopher's. 
St. Chriſtopher's at the Guildhall, 
St. Catherine's in Haver-lane. 
St. George's chapel, betwixt Foſs and Ouſe. 
St. James's without Micklegate. 
St. Mary's chapel in St. Mary's Abbey. 
St. Mary's chapel at the White-friars. 
. St. Mary's chapel in St, Marygate. 
. St. Mary Magdalene's, near Burton-ſtone, 
St. Stephen's in the minſter, 
St. Sepulchre's near the minſter, 
St. Trinity's in the Beddern. 
St. Trinity's chapel at the merchants-hall, 
St. William's chapel on Ouſebridge. 


HospiTALs &c. before the reformation. 


1. The hoſpital of our Lady, Horſe-fair, p a 
2. The hoſpital of St. eee and our Lady in Foſſgate. 
3. The hoſpital of St. Leonard, now the Mint-Vard. 
4. The hoſpital of St. Anthony in Peaſeholm. 
5. The hoſpital of St. Nicholas without Walmgate. 
12 6. The 


* The vacant place where this church once ſtood, butted and bounded, was 
granted to William, archbiſhop, by King Edward III. for the uſe of the vicars choral. 
ft Ex MS. Theſe being all chantry chapels fell at the ſupprefſion, and are all 
extinct except two, one belonging to the vicars choral in the Beddern, and the chapel 
« merchants*-hall ſtill kept up by that company. 
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6. The hoſpital of St. Thomas without Micklegate-bar. 
7. The hoſpital belonging to the merchants” hall. | 
8. The hoſpital of St. Catharine beſides St. Nicholas church, 
9. The hoſpital, or maiſon-dieu, of the Shoemakers, nea 
Walmgate-bar. 
10. The hoſpital, or maiſon-dieu, on Ouſebridge. 
11. The hoſpital, or maiſon-dieu, at the taylors' hall. 
12. The hoſpital of St, Loy at Monkbridge end. 
13. The hoſpital of St. Catharine without Micklegate-bar. 
14. The hoſpital of in Fiſhergate beſides St. Helen's, 
15. The houſe of St. Anthony in Peaſeholm. 
16. The houſe of St. Anthony in Gillygate. 


ABBEYS, PRIORIES, MONASTERIES,, and other RELIGIOU; 
HOUSES formerly in YORK, 


I. The abbey of St. Mary. Black-Fryars, or Benedictines. 
2. The abbey, or monaſtery, of St. Auguſtine. Auſtin Fryars, 
3. The abbey, or monaſtery, of the Franciſcans or Fryars- I. 
nors, Gray-Fryars. 

4. The priory of the Holy Trinity. Benedictines. 
5. The monaſtery of the Fryars Carmelites. White-Fryars. 
6. The college of St. William. 
7. The priory of St. Andrew. Gilbertines, 

. The monaſtery of Nuns at Clementhorpe. Benedictines. 
9. The monaſtery of the Fryars Preachers. Dominicans. 


VWhoever conſiders the foregoing catalogue, muſt allow our city 
to have been as remarkable for churches and houſes of rel: gion for- 
merly as moſt in the kingdom. We ſhall] be more — about 
them when we come to the places where they once ſtood. It can- 
not be denied (that after the diſſolution of the religious houſes here, 
as well as in other places, by king Henry VIII. with the chantrics, 
chapels, hoſpitals, and other houſes for the ſuſtenance of the poor 
that this famous and then flouriſhing city did receive a terrib!- 
ſhock by the tearing up thoſe foundations; notwithſtanding the 
politic inſtitution of the new council erected for the northern parts, 
which was in ſome meaſure deſigned to put a ſtop to a depopula- 
tion then really expected to be the conſequence. Of forty-tw" 
pariſh churches, three or four famous abbeys, two priories, a nun- 
nery, and a religious college, with ſeventeen private chapels, and 
eighteen hoſpitals, which had reigned here in great plenty and 
abundance for ſome ages, there was not fo much left as to ſuſtain 
and keep up little more than half the number of pariſh churches, 
two or three of the hoſpitals, and a chapel or two at moſt, What 
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an alteration was made in the face of things at York, may be 
gueſſed by the number of fine buildings which then lay in ruin, but 
that was not the greateſt evil ; for by turning the lazars, fick and 
old people out of hoſpitals, prieſts and nuns out of religious houſes, 
to ſtarve or beg their bread, the number of poor and helpleſs ob- 
jects mult have multiplied exceedingly in the city, and made their 
caſe very deplorable. An act of parliament was obtained for the 
relief of the inhabitants of the firſt year of king Edward VI. by 
uniting churches in York and pulling down ſuch as were ſuper- 
fluous : which authority being an evident proof of the condition of 
the city at that time, we ſhall give the preamble in its own words 
as follows: | 

« Whereas in the ancient city of York and ſuburbs of the ſame 
Hare many pariſh churches, which heretofore, the fame being 
well inhabited and repleniſhed with people, were good and 
* honeſt livings for learned incumbents, by reaſon of the privy 
* tithes of the rich merchants, and of the offerings of a great 
* multitude, which livings be now ſo much decayed by the ruin 
and decay of the ſaid city, and of the trade of merchandize 
there, that the revenues and profits of diverſe of the ſame bene- 
© fices are at this preſent not above the clear yearly value of ſix- 
* and-twenty ſhillings and eightpence ; ſo that a great fort of them 
* are not a competent and honeſt living for a good curate ; yea, 
Hand no perſon will take the cure, but that of neceſſity, there is 
* ſome chantry prieſt, or elſe ſome late religious perſon being a 
* ſtipendary, taken and appointed to the ſaid cure and benefice, 
* which for the moſt part are unlearned and very ignorant perſons, 
* not able to do any part of their dutys; by reaſon whereof the 
* faid city is not only repleniſhed with blind guides and paſſors, but 
* alſo the people much kept in ignorance, as well of their dutys to- 
* wards God, as alſo towards the king's majeſty and the common- 
© wealth of this realm, and to the great danger of their ſouls. 

In conſideration whereof, and for the better relief and order 
of the ſaid city, &c.“ 

The whole act is too long to inſert here; and though moſt of 
the churches were pulled down, according to the tenor of it, yet 
the ſtatute was not put in full execution till the twenty- eighth of 
Elizabeth; when the lord archbiſhop, as ordinary, the lord mayor 
and ſix aldermen, as juſtices, met by virtue of this ſtatute, and 
agreed that theſe pariſhes following ſhould be united and joined to 
others, which was performed accordingly. 

St. Peter the Little to Allhallows in the Pavement. 


St. Hellen on the Wall ; 
St, Mary without Laythorpe-poſtern f to St. Cuthbert. 
Allhallows in Peaſcholm | 


St. 
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St, George at 7 — to St. Dennis. 

St. Helen, out of Fiſhergate 

Allhallows within it : to St Lawrence, 

St. Clement's to St. Mary the Elder, Biſhophill. 

St. Peter in the Willows to St. Margaret's. 

St. Gregory to St. Martin's in Micklegate. 

St. Edward to St. Nicholas without Walmgate bar. 

St. Giles in Gillygate to St, Olave. 

St. John in Hungate 

St. Andrew 

2 | para la Pyke 0% St. Trinity's in Goodramgate. 

St. Nicholas to St. 22 in Micklegate. 

St. Wilfrid to St. Michael le Belfrey's. 

St. Hellen's church in Stonegate was alſo demoliſhed, but was 
rebuilt, as will be ſhewn in the ſequel, 


{to St. Saviour's, 


In the year 1652, or thereabouts, a petition was preferred to 
parliament by the northern gentry and inhabitants, for making 
York an univerſity; but Ruſhworth makes no mention how it 
was received. Molt likely it was not taken any notice of; for at 
that time they were beginning to diſcourage learning, and wete ſo 
far from thinking it necellary to begin a foundation of a new uni- 
verſity, that the two old ones were thought two burdenſome and 
injurious to the ſpiritual notions the ſectaries were then about to 
introduce; but we mult obſerve, “ that had it been complied with, 
and the place and reyenue appointed according to the requeſts, it 
probably might have given riſe to a northern univerſity at York, 
which all that know it mult agree to be incomparably well ſituated 
for that purpoſe,” 


The diverſions carried an every winter in the city, are another 
great inducement to bring company to it. About ſixty years ago 
a weekly aſſembly was begun here, where gentlemen and ladies 
met every Monday night to dance, play at cards, and amuſe them- 
ſelves with the other innocent diverſions of the place. It was 
firſt ſet up in the Manor, thence removed to the Lord Irwin's 
houſe in the minſter-yard, and is now continued in the room built 
on purpoſe for it in Blakeſtreet. A muſic aſſembly was begun ir 
Vork about forty years ago, and continued every Friday night in 
the ſame room, where a ſet of choice hands and voices are pro- 
cured to divert the company each winter. To theſe are added à 
company of comedians, who act three nights a-week, and are al- 
lowed to be as good as any out of London.--[n the year 1768 an act 
of parliament paſſed, empowering his majeſty to grant a licenſe * 
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the proprietor of this theatre, which was granted accordingly: 
fince which time the company have aſſumed the title of His 
maje/ly's ſervants of the theatre-royal at York, | 

The aſſizes and general gaoi-delivery for the city and county of 
York are held here twice in the year. On which occaſion, beſides 
the men of buſineſs, a great number of our northern gentry did 
formerly reſort to partake of the diverſions that were uſually ſet 
up in the city for that time. Of late years this 1s altered ; and 
the grand meeting of the nobility and gentry of the north, and 
other parts of England, is now at York in the month of Auguſt, 
drawn thither by.the hopes of being agreeably entertained, for a 
week, in horſe-racing, balls, aſſemblies, &c. York and its neigh- 
bourkood have been long famous for this kind of diverſion; for 
Camden mentions a yearly horſe-race to be run on the foreſt of 
Galtres, where the prize, for the horſe that won, was a little 
golden bell, which was tied on the forehead of the horſe that won, 
who was led about in triumph. From whence no doubt, comes 
the proverb, to bear away the bell, It is hardly credible, ſays the 
antiquary, what great refort of people there is at theſe races from 
all parts, and what great wagers are laid upon the horſes : but that 
celebrated author would have been amazed indeed could he poſſibly 
have ſeen one meeting at York, or Newmarket, on this occaſion 
in theſe days; where the attraction of this (which at the beſt is 
but a barbarous diverſion) not only draws in the country people in 
raſt crouds, but the gentry, nay even the clergy and prime nobility 
are mixed amongſt them. Stars, ribbons, and garters here loſe 
their luſtre ſtrangely, when the noble peer is dreſſed like his groom. 
But to make amends for that, view them at night, and their 
ſplendor returns; and here it is that York ſhines indeed, when, by 
the light of ſeveral elegant luſtres, a concourſe of four or five 
hundred of both ſexes, out of the beſt families in the kingdom, 
are met together. In ſhort, the politeneſs of the gentlemen, the 
richneſs of the dreſs and remarkable beauty of the ladies, and, of 
late, the magnificence of the room they meet in, cannot be 
equalled, throughout, in any part of Europe. 

Theſe races were firſt ſet up in 1709, when a collection was 
made through the city for purchaſing five plates to be run for. 
In 1713 the king's gold cup (ſince changed into one hundred 
3 and given annually to ſeveral counties) was procured to 

at Vork, where it has ever ſince continued to be the firſt plate, 
and (except once) run for on the firſt day of the races. 

Clifton-Ings was, for ſeveral years, the place of trial; but upon 
a miſunderſtanding with the owner of that ground, or great part of 
it, the race was altered, and Knaveſmire, a common paſture be- 
onging to the city, was pitched upon for that purpoſe. It is 
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judged to be the beſt race-ground in England for ſeeing the 
diverſion; the form of it being a horſe-ſhoe, the compauy in the 
midſt can never loſe ſight of the racers. This diverſion, whatever 
diſſervice it may do to the country people, by cauſing them to 
ſpend or loſe that money which ſhould go to the ſupport of their 
families, or payment of their rents, is certainly of great benefit to 
the city and citizens, by being the occaſion that ſome thouſands of 
pounds are annually ſpent in it in a week's time. Lodgings for 
that week uſually lett at a guinea a room. — We muſt not omit 
mentioning that for three years paſt we have had a Spring Meeting, 
to which likewiſe a great number of gentry have reſorted. 


The common people ſpeak Engliſh very ill, and have a ſtrange 
affected pronunciation of ſome words, as hzoſe, mooſe, coo, for J, 
mouſe, cow, and ſo on. But whatever they do in ſoftening the 
ſound of theſe words, they are equally broad in the pronunciation 
of others. Dr. Hickes, in his Theſaurus Linguarum ſeptem. has 

iven us a ſpecimen of the Engliſh language, as it was wrote and 
| about the year 1305: this we ſhall beg leave to copy, be- 
cauſe our city, and their way of ſpeaking it at that time, is men- 
tioned in it. If they ſpoke or wrote worſe than this ſpecimen, it 
was bad indeed; but that they did not, appears by a proclamation 
for the price of victual in York, about the ſame time as the former 
date, extracted out of one of the city's regiſters. And firſt the 
door: | 

« All the longage of the Northumbers, and eſpecialiſch at York, 
« jg foe ſcharp, flitting and frotting, and unſchape, that we 
« ſouthern men may that longage unethe underſtonde. I truwe 
cc that is, becauſe that they beeth nyh to ſtrange men and nations 
« that ſpeketh ſtraungeliche, and alſoe becauſe the kynges of 
« Engelond wonheth alway far from that country, &e.” 


Proclamation for price of victayll in Thurdſday-market, anns 
reg. 16 R. IL. 1393. | 

« For als mykill als proclamation ofte tymes has been made 
« here, als it ys the cuſtome of this cite, that pultre, wildefoule, 
« and other vytayll that is broght hider to be ſalde, be ſalde in thys 
« maner, that ys for to ſay, &. And that vytaylls that are 
« nogkt enfrancheſt, from the tyme that they come within the 
« precincte, and wythyn thys foreſayd frauncheſe that thay bryng 
ce jt hider holy to this the kynges marketh here to be ſalde at the 
tc price that ys aforeſayd; and that none of the foreſayd vytayll be 
« withdrawn nauther into ſhoppe, ne houſe, ne elſewhere, bot 
« playnly into this marketh, here to be ſalde to every man that 
* will buy it, opon the price abovenſayd, o payn of forfeiture of 
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none be ſoe hardy as to by no manner of vytayll beforeſayd, before 
« tyme that ſex by ſtryken opon the common bell at Ouſebrygg, 
6s opon the payn abovenmentioned. And that cukes and regra- 
tours keep thayr tyme of byynge, als thayre conſtitutions and 
« rovernance of thys cite wyll, opon payn that falls therefore, 
they knawe that wele ynogh; that ys to fay, that na cuke 
be hymſelf, na nane other, by na fleſh, fyſh, na other man- 
« ner of vytayll, fra everefang ryng at Sent Mychell kyrk at Uſe- 
& bryghend, unto the morn that ſtryke at the mynſter, but 
« unto the value of xviiid. for dyners for travelyng men. And 
« that na cuke by na manner of vytayll in na place, bot in the 
market that ys ordeyned tharfore.“ 


Theſe two ſpecimens of our ancient Engliſh tongue are left to 
the reader's judgment; but the latter ſeems to be more intelligible 
than the former. We ſhall only obſerve on this head, that as our 
common people ſpeak bad enough, it muſt at the ſame time be 
lowed, that the better ſort talk the Engliſh language in perfec- 
ton at York, without the affected tone and mincing ſpeech of the 
ſouthern people, as well as the broad open accent and twang of the 
nore northern. | 


The price of victuals being the laſt article we propoſe to treat 
of before we begin our ſurvey, we ſhall give ſome account 
tiereof, as they anciently ſold in this city. The reader will better 
comprehend this by the following table, which was the {tated 
rice of proviſions in York, in the time of Richard Il. when the 
ting and all his court were here; and conſcquently it muſt be 
lowed to be dearer than ordinary. Notwithſtanding the great 
lenty of ſome years laſt paſt, in corn and other articles, yet, it is 
well known that our markets are riſen conſiderably of late years, 
epecially ſince the fatal 1721, from which date our landlords 
began to raiſe their rents, and their tenants the produce. 

Theſe ordinances, for the price of victuals, wore goouiſyned by 
te advice and conſent of our lord the king's juſtices, as well of 
one bench as the other, with the barons of the exchequer, when 
2 full court was at York, in the ſixteenth year of the reign of king 
Richard II. (1393) in manner following: 


6 4 
Good bread, made according to the aſſize, 
NY and of good boulter, 4 loaves 33 
Of another ſort, two loaves, good weight, for © 0 1 
Uu Item, 
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" Ap d. 
Item, Beer well brewed, good and ſtrong, 
according to the aſſize, the beſt ſort, . . 
gallon 
Another ſort, per gallon — 0 0 I 
A third ſort, 2 gallons for 6.62 
Iten, claret wine, vyn vermeil, per gallon 0; © $ 
All forts of white wine, per gallon — 0 0 6 
Butchers how they ſhall ſell. 
For a carcaſe of choice beef, beauf ſovereign 1 0 4 
For a carcaſe of the next ſort — 0 14 0 
For a carcaſe of a Scotch beaſt, ſovereign O 14 © 
A Scotch cow | o 10 © 
And the other Scotch cattle, as well oxen as 
cows, according as they appear. 
For a carcaſe of mutton, the beſt — 0 1 8 
For a worſer fort — _ 4 
For a carcaſe of veal, the beſt — 0 2 6 
Another ſort — 6 
For a lamb — o 8 
For a hog, or pork, the beſt — 3 4 
For another ſort ö — — 3 0 
For a capon, the beſt — 0 0 4 
For a ſecond ſort — 0 
For a hen — — 0 1 
For a pullet — 0 1 
For a pig, the beſt —= 0 5 
Another 968 4 
For a fat gooſe — 0 4 
Item, For a freſh ſalmon, the largeſt and beſt o 2 © 
The other according to their quantities. 
Item, In an inn a horſe at hay and ſtraw by 
night WO ES 
And when oats are ſold in the market at 
11d. per quarter, then in the inn per © 0 4 


buſhel | | 

In the old Engliſh proclamation aforeſaid, 
the prices of wild fowl, &c. are given 
as follow: 


For a pig 0 O 4 Fora teal 

For 12 pigeons o © 3 For 12 fieldfares 
For a partridge o O 2 For 12 larks 
For a plover 001 Fora wild duck 
For a woodcock O o 1 | 
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The aſſize of wine taken before the mayor and bailiffs in the 
guildhall, by a jury of twelve citizens, anno reg. regis 16 R. II. 
who ſay upon their oaths, 

That the beſt new red wine of Gaſcoigny, at the port 
of Kingſton-upon-Hull, ſells per pipe at 1 

A ſecond ſort — 1o marks, 


A third ſort 8 marks, 
Upon which proclamation was made, that a gallon of new 


choice wine of Gaſcoigny ſhould be fold for eight-pence a gallon, 
and no dearer, upon the penalty that would enſue. 


Boundaries.) The ancient and preſent boundaries of the city 
are the next. things which we propoſe to give; the liberties one 
way, indeed, ſtretch to a great extent, ſince the wapuntake of the 
ainſty was added to it. But that diſtrict demands a particular 
chapter, and we ſhall here only ſubjoin an account of the city's 
juriſdiction in regard to its other privileges. 


Ancient BOUNDS of the city p. 4 YoRK taken anno reg. regis 
1 Hen. V 


From the river Ouſe on the weſt which is to Fleetbridge, againſt 
the Tygel-houſe in the Biſhop's Fields extending by one ditch 
there as far as the bridge to the end of Holgate rown ; thence as 
far as the outgang in the moor called Yhorky's Moor: thence be- 
yond Knaveſmires, as far as Haydale-Croſs, in the way which 
leads to Biſhopthorpe: thence beyond the water of Ouſe as far as 
the croſs ſtanding againſt the Greendikes, in the way leading to 
Fulford : thence from the river Ouſe on the north, viz. from the 
bridge in Le-fleting, which is called Little-Ing, fo extending by 
the dike and a meere againſt the Spittle-Well, by the way as far 
as the abbots of St. Maries miln; and thence as far as the Mag- 
dalene Spyttal, in the highway which leads to Clyſton: and fo as 
far as the miln of John de Roucliff; and thence as far as the water- 
gate in the outgang upon the moor; and ſo by the meere as far as 
the white ſtane croſs upon Aſtill-Briggs: thence beyond the water 
of Foſſe, againſt the water-milns of the abbot of St. Maries, ex- 
tending to the croſs upon Heworth-Moor ; upon which moor 
is a common of paſture for all the citizens of York, in thoſe crofts 
beyond the Kennyndykes : Item, from the croſs upon Hewith- 
Moor as far as the Theef-Brigg, and ſo extending as far as the 
croſs againſt the brigg, from beyond St. Nicholas miln, in the 
highway leading to Kexby ; and from that crols as far as the croſs 


in the Greendykes, and the gallows of St. Leonard : thence to the 
Uu 2 wooden 
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wooden croſs in the way which leads to Fulford againſt Algart h- 
ſike, and ſo extending as far the ſpring called Hawkes- well, di- 
rectly to the water of Ouſe, where the citizens of York have a 
common of paſture. 


Another BOUNDARY, taken anno reg. 23 Hen, VI. 


From the river Ouſe on the north, as far as a certain bridge in 
the Futzing, called, in Engliſh, Little-Ing ; and fo extending by 
ditch and a moor againſt the Spittal-Well, by a way near the mil! 
of the abbot of St. Mary's of York; and from thence to Maudlyn- 
Spittal, in the highway which leads from the city of York to Ciyt. 
ton; and fo to the mill late of John Rocliff, but now of the heirs 
of Sir William Ingleby, knt. and from thence by the way to the 
gallows of the abbot of St. Mary's aforeſaid. And there was anci- 
ently a watergate in the outgang which leads to the foreſt of Gal. 
tres, to a certain wood-bridge there; and ſo by the moor of W hite- 
Stain-Croſs upon Aſtill-Briggs; and fo by the great ſtone as far 
as the river of Foſs, deſcending all along by the river on the welt. 
ſide of the water-mills of the aforeſaid abbot ; and from thence be- 
yond the river of Foſs, over-againſt the ſaid mills on the ſouth, cx. 
tending to a certain place where a croſs of wood ſtands upon Heu- 
orth- Moor, over-againſt the way which leads to Stockton; and 
from thence againſt a ſtone-croſs at the weſt- end of the town ot 
Heworth to I heef-Brigg, as far as the ſtreet ; and ſo by the way 
as far as the croſs in the way which leads to Oſbaldwyck; and (© 
proceeding in the highway which leads to Kexby, over-againſt the 
bridge beyond the mill of St. Nicholas; and ſo returning from the 
ſaid croſs againſt the ſaid mill, by the way leading to the Green- 
dykes over-againſt the cloſe of the hoſpital of St. Nicholas afore- 
ſaid; and from thence to a croſs in the Greendykes, over-againſt 
the gallows of St. Leonard; and thence beyond T'ylmyre, by a 
certain way leading to the wooden croſs in the way which leads to 
Tulford, againſt Hallgarthſyke, and fo extending directly to the 
river of Ouſe; and beyond Ouſe as far as a certain croſs called 
Haydale Croſs, the way — from the city of York to Biſhop- 
thorpe; and from thence directly beyond the fields called the Nun- 
Fields, crofling Knaveſmire to beyond the gallows there ſtanding 
on the ſouth-ſide, as far as the outgang leading to the moor which 
is called Yorkyſmoor ; and from thence by a certain rivulet as far 
as the bridge at Holgate town-end, deſcending thence by a ditch 
there on the weſt to Þleet-Briggs, in Biſhop-Fields, on the weſt- 
ſide of the river Ouſe. 

This laſt boundary was rode and agreed unto in 1637, upon 4 
difference then compromiſed betwixt the city and the dean and 
chapter 
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chapter of York, ſays Sir Thomas Widdrington, with which, adds 


he, I was then acquainted. More ancient boundaries than theſe 
may be found in the regiſter-book of the city, letter V. fol. 7, let- 
B fol. 185, &c, | 

The boundaries of the city to the eaſt, &c. are deſcribed in the 
map of the ainſty, and we may obſerve that the ancient foreſt of 
Galtres is ſo much concerned with the city as to come up to the 
very walls of it one way. | 

There are a great number of grants, &c. relating to this foreſt 
mong the records of the Tower, as to the foreſt-keepers, timber, 
underwoods, veniſon, &c. The tithes of this laſt was given to 
the abbey of St. Mary's, York. Clauf. ꝙ Ed. II. . 16. 

Suburbs.) Before we enter the gates, it will be neceſſary to take 
2 view of the ſuburbs, which are no ways conſiderable at preſent, 
but have been, if the author in Leland's Collectanea may be quoted, 
of prodigious extent, inſomuch as to reach ſeveral villages now at 
1 mile diſtance from the city. It is certain that they were of much 
greater extent than at preſent, even before the late civil wars. 
vir Thomas Widdrington ſays they amounted to a fixth part of the 
ity, wherein, adds he, were many parith churches, many fair and 
ſubſtantial houſes ; but all theſe were conſumed to aſhes with fire 
n 1644. There was one continued ſtreet of houſes on both ſides 
rom Micklegate- bar to the Mount; as alſo another uniform ſtreet 
om Boctham-bar to Clifton; likewiſe a long courſe of houſes out 
of Walmgate, which are now moſt of them vaniſhed. In the 
beginning of the reign of Edward III. an army of bo, ooo men lay 
a York tor ſix weeks together, and great part of this vaſt body, 
according to Froſart, were quartered in the ſuburbs of the city. 
All this is evidence enough to prove their great extent; but the 
ſege of the city in 1654 entirely reduced the ſuburbs to athes, except 
few houſes out of Micklgate-bar, which were preſerved from 
leſtruction by the royal fort; ſince that time they have been greatly 
ornamented with ſeveral elegant buildings, which we now haſten 
to deſcribe, along with the pariſh churches, monaſteries, hoſpi- 
tals, &c. which were ancientiy, or at preſent, to be ſeen in it. 

Out of Micklegate-bar * runs a fair broad ſtrect well paved on 
doth ſides. In the year 1735 a farther pavement was carried on 
beyond the Mount, and ſo continued till the year 1768, when the 
Mount was greatly lowered, and the road from Holgatelane- end was 
thrown up in the nature · of a turypike. The Mount feems to have 
been a Roman work, and ancicntly ſerved for an — forti- 

cation 


* Leland ſays there was a ſoundation of an hoſpital hard without the very fide of 
Micklegate, of the ercQing of Sir Richard of York, mayor of York, but it was 
dever finiſhed. Lel. Itin. 
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fication to the city on this ſide, as has been clſewhere noted. In the 
late civil wars it alſo was made uſe of as an outwork, and com- 
manded the road from Tadcaſter to the city. On the eaſt-ſide of 
this ſtood formerly the chapel of St. James, remarkable for being 
the place from whence the archbiſhops of York walk on foot to the 
cathedral at their inthronization ; the cloth, which was ſpread all 
the way for that purpoſe, being afterwards given to the poor“. 
This being a chantry chapel it fell at the ſuppreſſion, 

Great part of the foundation of this chapel was razed in making 
the broad cauſeway already mentioned; but ſome remains of it are 
yet viſible on the north-weſt {ide, which were laid bare in digging 
for gravel in the year 1769, and a large leaden coffin, greatly 
decayed, containing ſome bones, was then found in the windmill. 
hill contiguous thereto. In the reign of Henry VIII. there were 
ſeveral remarkable ſufferers, and it is probable the above-mentioned 
coffin contained the body of one of them, or at leaſt of ſome great 

rſon. 

The ſpital, or hoſpital, of St, Catharine is on the right hand 
near the Mount: as there are, or have been, ſeveral under this 
denomination about this city, we ſhall beg leave to explain this 
for all.— Spital, or ſpittle, is contracted from hoſpital, and was a 
houſe of entertainment for poor travellers or pilgrims, who could 
not afford to pay for lodgings in the town. They were therefore 
uſually placed, extra mures, on the ſide of the high road; and this 
was æenodochium of that kind. It is kept up, and repaired from 
time to time at the city's expence, for an habitation for a few poor 
widows, but it is now hardly worth mentioning on account of its 
charity. 

The hoſpital of St. 'Thomas, out of Micklegate, was of a nobler 
foundation, and is a large ſtone building, yet ſtanding, (though it 
has lately, anno 1787, undergone ſome great alterations and 
repairs) bounded on the weſt by a lane anciently called Beggar- 
gate-lane, and fronting to the high ſtreet near the bar on the 
north. Here was the guild or fraternity of Corpus Chriſti, fuk 
incorporated November 6, the 37th year of Henry VI. 

In Mr. Dodſworth's collection in the Bodleian 1 vol. 128, 
fol. 148, is an account of this guild, and amongſt the records in the 
Tower are many charters and grants relating to this fraternity. It 
appears by theſe that this guild was much older than Henry VI. 
For by pat. 45. Edward III. p. I. m. 31. this guild was converted 


into 


® The dean and chapter met the archbiſhop here in their formalities, whom after 
they had ſprinkled with holy water authurified, he then put off his ſhoes, and ſo pro- 
geeded thence barefoot to the minſier, being attended by the clergy and peopie.— Nit. 
Torre. 
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into an hoſpital, when fourteen meſſuages, ſeven ſhops, and 11. 125. 
rent in the city and ſuburbs were confirmed to it. 

Though this guild was only incorporated by letters patent bear- 
ing date, November 6th, 37th Henry VI. - it was begun in the 
city ſome years before, as appears by the title of their ſtatutes, viz, 
Liber ordinations fraternitatis Corporis Chriſti ſundat. in Ebor. per 
capellanos et alias honeflas perſonas, tam ſeculares quam regulares, 
quorum nominr infra ſpecialiter intitulat. incept. anno domino 
M.CCCC.VIIT. 

September 18, 1481. There was an indulgence of forty days 
granted to all thoſe who ſhould contribute their charity towards the 
relief and ſuſtentation of the fraternity or guild of Corpus Chri/t;, 
ordained and founded in the city of York: or for the fouls of the 
faid brethern and ſiſters who ſould ſay, with a devout mind, the 
Lord's prayer, and the angel's ſalutation: or elſe yearly, with the 
like devotion, viſit perſonally the city on Corpus Chriſii day, or 
within eight days after; when, in great proceſſion, the glorious 
body of our Lord is honourably placed on the ſhrine and carried 
about. 

This faternity ſubſiſting chiefly on the annual charity collected 
at the proceſſion, and having little lands, it ſtood till the third of 
Henry VI. when an order was made that the lord mayor, for the 
time 1 ſhould be choſen yearly maſter of the ſaid hoſpital, and 
the poor folks and beds were to be maintained, found, and uſed in 
the hoſpital, as before time had been accuſtomed. 

September 29, 1583. An order of the council was made, that the 
recorder, (William Hilyard, Eſq.) Mr. Aſkwith, and Mr. Robin- 
ſon, aldermen, and Mr. Belt, with proper attornies, ſhould go to 
Nayburn and take poſſeſſion of the lands there, and in Stainforth- 
bridge, and Buttercramb, belonging to St. "Thomas's hoſpital, and 
parcel of the late guild of Corpus Chriſti, according to a.deed made 
by William Marſh, of London, Eſq; and Walter Plummer, citizen 
and merchant-taylor, of London, to the ſaid recorder, Aſkwith, 
and Belt, with a letter of attorney in the fame deed. 

In the year 1598, the land rents received by the city, belonging 
to this hoſpital, amounted to the ſum of 331. 6s. 2d. 

There are in this hoſpital bed-rooms for twenty-four poor peo- 
ple, and ſo many have ſometime been therein; but in the year 
1683 they were reduced to ten poor widows and no more. | 

There are ſeveral good houſes out of this gate; ene. of theſe : 
large old brick-building near this hoſpital, has borne, for many 
years, the name of the — being a boarding- ſchool for young 
ladies of Roman catholic families, and the ſite, gardens, and agree- 
able waks beyond it, make it very convenient for that purpoſe. 1+ 
das been of late years much enlarged by elegant buildings backwards, 

which 
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which proves, that either the number of ſcholars or other boarders 
by whatever denomination the reader chooſes to ſtile them, hath 
greatly increaſed, 

In the field without Skeldergate poſtern ſtood once a nunnery cf 
Benedictines, dedicated to St. Clement the Pope; part of the ruin; 
of which is yet ſtanding. 

Thurſtan, archbiſhop of York, in the reign of king Henry I. in 
1145, granted to God, St. Clement, and to the nuns there, ſerving 
God, i: pure and perpetual aims, the place wherein this monaſtery, 
with other buildings of the ſaid nuns were erected, together with 
two carucates of land in the ſuburbs of York, twenty ſhillings 
annual rent iſſuing out of his fair in York, &c. This was confirmed 
by the dean and chapter of York. 

In 1284, Nicholas Poteman, of Clementhorp, fon of Adam, 
granted unto Agnes, priorels of St. Clement, and to the nuns 
there, for a corody in the faid houſe, two meſſuages in Clemen- 
thorp, with a toft and a croft, and half an acre of land. 

Likewiſe Bartholomew, the chaplain, gave to God and the 
church of St. Clement, and the nuns thereof, one meſſuage in 
Clementhorp, rendering yearly to the archbiſhop the rent of three 
ſhillings, two hens, and one pair of white gloves. 

Alſo Gilbert Fitz-Nigel gave to them all that meadow which 
lies beneath the nunnery, rendering per annum twelve ſhillings.— 
Aon. Ang. 1. p. 511.“ 

And Hugh Murdac, archdeacon of Cleveland, granted to God 
and the nuns of St. Clement the moiety of his land in Clemen- 
thorp, which lies under their garden towards Ouſe, which he held 
of the fee of the archbiſhop. 

William Maleſours granted to them his land, with all the buil- 
ings upon Bychehill. | 

John de Gothelande, chaplain, gave to the prioreſs ard nuns of 
St. Clement, eight ſhillings annual rent out of two ſhops in Stayne- 
ate. ä 5 

Alſo Maude, late wife of Thomas Carpenter de Aldburgh, 
granted to them all her land in Layerthorpe, extending from the 
king's highway as far as the ditch, rendering haſgable to the king.' 

Thurſton, archbiſhop of York, gave to them one oxgang of land 
in Cawode; alſo the ſervice of William de Mala opera, and fix 
ſhillings and eightpence annual rent. Afon Ang. 1. p. 510. 

Thomas Maleſours granted to them fix oxgangs of land in 
Grimſton, together with the manſion-houſe of that lordſhip. Iden. 

| And 


Now called Nun-Ings. N. B. All theſe charters, or grants, which are not 
marked to be extracted from the Monaſticon, are taken from the originals themſe!1c: 
yet preſerved in Verk. 
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And Walter de Rydal and Eda his wife gave them two oxgangs 
of land more in Grimſton. dem 511. ® 

Alice de Stavely granted to theſe nuns the advowſon and appro- 
priation of the church of Oxton, and two oxgangs of land 
there, dem. 

William Foflard, jun. gave them all his land in Munthate. Idem. 

Thomas Maleſours gave them all his land in Munkeaid, ex- 
tending in length from Whitewelle to Potter-Welle, with com- 
mon & paſture ; and one oxgang of land in Mileford. 

Thurſtan, archbiſhop, gave them five ſhillings out of the tithe of 
his mill in Monkton in Rypon. Mon. Ang. 1. p. 511. 

Ralph de Amundevile granted to this nunnery half a mark in 
ſilver out of his mill at Preſton in Craven. 16, 

Archbiſhop Thurſtan gave them one acre of land in Otley, with 
the tithe of a certain mill there. dem 510. 

Thurſtan, archbiſhop, gave them tix perches of land, in Sude- 
welle, lying in Buchehill, to build them a houſe for to lodge in; 
and three ſhillings rent out of a certain mill, the tithes of another 
mill, likewiſe four other mills there. dem. | 

Alexander de Rieval gave them forty acres of land in the terri- 
tory of Saxton, and ten ſhillings yearly rent. dem. 

n 1304, Henry Lacy, — of Lincoln, granted to the prioreſs 
and nuns thereof, fix perches of moor- ground in Ingle- Moor- 
Marſh, juxta S: ynfleet. 

And William de erer gave them other ſix perches of moor in 
Ingle-Moor. | 

On the ides of November, 1269, W. Giffard, archbiſhop of 
York, granted to theſe nuns of St. Clement the approbation of the 
church of Thorp ſuper Ouſe, and obtained a vicarage out of the 
lame. 

Nicholas Poteman, of Clementhorpe, gave them the fourth part 
of an oxgang in Thorp-Mallebys, containing fix acres. 

Archbiſhop Thurſtan gave them the tithes of an orchard and 
two mills in Wilton. Mon. Ang. p. 510. 

Peter Percy grants to theſe nuns a ſpot of grou nd oppoſite to 
their gate. In the additional volumes to the Monaſticon. 

Nicholas, the fon of Erniſius ad barram de Walmgate, alſo gives 
lands, &c. in Walmgate. 

All theſe grants were confirmed by king John, when at York, 
in the firſt year of his reign, and atterwards by king Edward III. 
in the firſt year of his reign, at York. 

In 1192, Geofry, archbiſhop of York, gave this monaſtery of 
St. Clement to the abbey of Godettow ; but the nuns here, who 
had from their foundation been always in their own choice, refuſed 
to obey the order, and appealed to the Pope; and Alicia, then 
— went to Rome for * purpoſe, Notwithſtanding __—_ 
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the archbiſhop, ſetting at nought the appeal, excommunicated the 
whole ſiſterhood: 

Mr. Willis mentions Iſabel Ward as the laſt prioreſs, who, ſur. 
rendering up the nunnery to king Henry VIII. (the value of which 
at the ſuppreſſion was 551. 118. 6d.) had a penſion of 61. 138. 4d, 
per annum allowed her. The church belonging to this nunnery 
was very anciently parochial, and was, together with the inha- 
bitants and pariſhioners, appropriated to the prioreſs and convent 
of the houſe of St, Clement juxta Ebor, To which priory, July 12, 
1464, licence was 4 gr to tranſlate the feaſt of dedication of the 
faid pariſh church from the fealt-day of St. William yearly, unto 
the Sunday next after the feaſt of St. Peter and St. Paul, becauſe 
the pariſhioners of this church, of both ſexes, were wont to run to 
the cathedral in great numbers in the feaſt of St. William, and 
leave their faid pariſh church on that day empty. This church 
continued to be parochial till 1585, when it was, by authority of 
the ſtatute made in the firſt year of Edward VI. united to St. 
Mary's, Biſhop-Hill the Elder, along with its pariſh of Middle- 
thorpe, &c. 

It appears by theſe grants, and the name of the place, Thorpe, 
commonly called Clement- Thorpe, that here was a conſiderable 
village formerly ; but now, except the miſerable ruin of the church; 
there are not above four houſes, In making the works for ren- 
dering the river Ouſe more navigable about the year 1730, a large 
foundation of Aſhler ſtone was dug out of the banks, which had 
probably been a key or ſtaith belonging to this nunnery. Theſe 
ſtones, being often ſeen at low water, have been miſtaken for the 
foundation of a bridge here, of which the ground on the other {ide 
gives no ſuch teſtimony, 

There being nothing remarkable in the ſuburbs on the north of 
Micklegate bar, we {hall paſs the river at the ferry out of Skelder- 
gate poitern, and land on the oppoſite ſide, on a piece of ground 
called St. George's Cloſe, which doubtleſs did belong to the cha- 
pel of that name near it. On this piece of ground all the citizens 
of York have a right and privilege to walk, ſhoot with bows and 
arrows, and dry linen, as appcars by the ancient leaſes from the 
corporation, wherein thele privileges were conſtantly reſerved. A 
fine terras walk was, about the year 1733, made the whole length 
of this cloſe on that fide next the river, at the city's expence, tor 
the public uſe and entertainment of the citizens, kc. This walk 
hath ſince been carried acroſs the Foſs, (where a very handſome 
ſtone- bridge was erected in the year 1768) and extended more than 
half a mile further, running all the way parallel with the river Ouſe, 
and is allowed to be equal to any public walk in the kingdom. 

Contiguous 
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Contiguous to St. George's cloſe ſtood St. George's chapel and 
caſtle mills. The chapel of St. George, betwixt Foſs and Quſe, 
was endowed with one meſſuage and one acre of land in Standford, 
late William Baſton's. In Cart, anno 19 Ric. II. m. 7. and Eſcb. 
anno 46 Ed. III. num. 65, is an inquiſition of certain lands and 
rents belonging to this chapel, Eſch. anno 30. Ed. III. num. 68, 
whether a piece of Jand, called the Holm, lying betwixt the caſtle 
and river Ouſe, do belong to the ſaid chapel or the city. A dwell. 
ing-houſe, called Jerſey-Hlowſe, for a manufactory of that kind be- 

un therein about the year 1630, now ſtands upon the foundations 
of this chapel, which are very ſtrong ; the frequent inundations of 
the rivers requiring it. Being put upon the foot of a chantry 
chapel, it was ſuppreſſed with the reſt. Here was a guild, brother- 
hood, or fraternity eſtabliſhed, called the Fellowihip of St. George; 
for we find by pat. 25 Hen. VI. p. 2. m. 7, licence was given for 
the founding of it, 

In the fourth of Edward I. it is found by inquiſition that the 
templars had a mill near the caſtle of York, which after belonged 
to the kings of England. In the reign of Edward II. theſe mills 
were lett by leaſe for forty marks a year, which argues them of 
conſiderable value. 

In an old grant, without date, in the regiſter of the abbey of 
Fountains, the ground is deſcribed to lie betwixt the caſtle mills on 
one hand, and the ground belonging to this abbey on the other, 
And though this grant be without date, nor can we aſſign one to 
it by the witneſſes names, yet its being ſet at the head of their poſ- 
ſeſſions in York, makes it judged to be of great antiquity, 

Theſe mills were fold by queen Elizabeth ro one Francis Guil- 

in for 121. anno reg. 13, and came at laſt to be ſettled upon an 
boſpital near Heſlington, built and endowed by Sir Thomas 
Heſketh, the foundation deed whereof is amongſt the city's records. 

Between the Caſtle Mills and Fiſhergate Poſtern, but nearer 
the latter, ſtood a horſe-bridge, under which the Foſs had a free 
current when higher than the ancient bounder marks ; but this 
bridge being wa ed down about the year 1746, has not ſince been 
rebuilt ; and the dam-head, as well as the road, has been fo much 
raiſed as not to leave any veſtige of its ſituation. 

Not far from the caſtſe milts on the welt ſide of the road to Ful- 
ford, in a place now called Stone-Wall-Cloſe, ſtood the priory of 
St. Andrew, founded in 1202 by Hugh Murdac ; who granted and 
confirmed, in perpetual alms, to God, and to the twelve canons of 
the order of Sempringham, ſerving God at St. Andrew's in Fiſher- 
gate, York, the church of the fame place, with lands adjacent; 


alſo the rent of twenty-one marks ifſuing.out of certain houſes in 
| X x 2 York; 
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Vork; and twenty-fix marks for the rent of eleven marks and five 
thillings ; likewiſe the lands at Thorpe and Goodemanham, 

Adam Albus gave them 128. rent out of his land in the pariſh 
of St. Laurence in Walmgate weſtward. _ | 

On the feaſt of St. Laurence, in 1202, the dean and chapter of 
York, by their deed, granted to the prior and convent of St. An- 
drew, the rent of the two carucates of land in the town of Cave 
which belonged to their common, in exchange for certain land 
lying before the weſt duor of the minſter in York. 

To this priory of St, Andrew were alſo given one carucate and 
two oxgangs of land in Marſton, which were held by the rent of 
thirteenpence. 

The ſite of this priory, the ground of which is now in the poſſeſſion 
of Peter Johnſon, Eſq. recorder, is right againſt the nunnery of St. 
Clement on the oppotite fide of the river, which (as Leland remarks) 
has given riſe to a ridiculous notion that there was a ſubterraneous 
paſſage· and communication betwixt them, The order of Sem- 
pringham was that of St. Gilbert; and this priory was ſurrendered 
the 28th of November, 1538, by the prior and three monks only, 
ſays Heylin ; but the ſurrender runs in general terms, by the con- 
ſent of the whole brotherhood, as the reſt of them do, The value 
” Os diſſolution was 471, 148. 31 d. Dugdale,——571. 58. 9d. 
dpeed. , 

The ſtreet, as well within as without the old gate or bar, called 
F iſhergate-Bar, goes by the name of Fiſhergate ; and near the fur- 
ther wind- mill ſtood once the pariſh church of St. Elene, or St. 
Hellen. This was an ancient rectory in the patronage of the prior 
and convent of St. Trinity in York, from the firſt foundation of 
that monaſtery, | | 

There was another church, without the walls, called the pariſh 
church of All-Saints in Fithergate; but where it ſtood is not 
known, It was a very ancient rectory, ſo old as to be given by 
king William Rufus to the abbeſs —, convent of Whitby, upon 

condition. that the monks there ſhould pray for him and his heirs, 
"Theſe two churches were annexed to St. Laurence in 1585. 

©» Higher up in theſe ſuburbs, nearer Walmgate bar, ſtands a dwell- 
ing-houſe, which is called now Ace-Houle or Aſſis-Hall. This 
name gives reaſon to ſuppoſe that here was a building formerly in 
which the itinerant judges held their aſſizes before they were admit- 
ted into the caſtle. Tradition alſo informs us, that they lodged in 


the priory of St. Andrew aforeſaid during their ſtay, Sir Thomas 
Widdrington is wholly ſilent as to this, nor can we get any further 
light into it; the writings which the preſent poſſeſſor has to ſhew 
makes mention of no ſuch thing; but they, indeed, are n., 
e 
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fire We come now to a ſtreet leading from Walmgate bar, which is 
fair and broad, and is the road to Hull, Bridlington, &c. The 
riſh I ancient name of this ſtreet was Watlingate, which bears a plain 
alluſion to a Roman road. And here it mult be that thoſe roads 
of begun, which lead to the Humber, and ſome of the ports on the 
\n- W German ocean, 
ave MW Without this bar ſtood the hoſpital and pariſh church of St. 
nd Nicholas. The church was parochial, an ancient rectory, and had 
Grimſtone, &c. in its diſtiit, The pile was quite ruined in the 
ſege of York, 1644, and never rebuilt. It was a noble ſtructure, 
2s appears by the ancient porch of it, which is now put up in St. 
Margaret's church in Walmgate, The three bells, belonging to 
this church, were taken down by the ſoldiers in the aforementioned 
fege, in order to caſt into cannon, but the lord Fairfax prevented 
it. They were ſince, viz, 1653, hung up in St. John's church, 
Ouſebridge end, being the largett there, 

The hoſpital to which this church was appurtenant was of royal 
foundation, though it is not ſo mentioned in Dugdale, being of the 
patronage of the kings of England. | | | 

July 4, 1303, William de Grenefeld, lord high chancellor of 
England, in a royal viſitation, ordained certain orders and ſtatutes 
d. Wl for the well governance of this houſe, which conſiſted of a ſelect 

number of both ſexes, "Theſe being to be met with in the 
d WM Monaſticon, and in the Engliſh abridgment, are unneceflary here; 
Lor ſhall we mention more than that anne 3 Edward I. Eſcheat. 
t. there is an inquiſition of a carucate of land, and an acre and an half 
ref meadow, granted to them by Maud the empreſs, upon this con- 
dition, that the brethern of the ſaid hoſpital, for ever, ſhould find 
victuals for all lepers which ſhould come to the faid hoſpital on 
the vigils of the apoſtles Peter and Paul, 


/ Valued at the ſuppreſſion at 291, 15, 4d. Duzdale. 


Near the ruin of this ancient pile lies a grave-ſtone, on the 
marble of which a prieſt is delineated in his veſtment, with the 
chalice, and round it this inſcription ; 


| ICY GIST SIR RICHARD DE GRIMSTON 
| IADYS DE STILYNGFLETE PARSON 
| DIEU LUI FAIT MERCY ET PARDON, AMEN. 


In Engliſh, * Here lies Sir Richard de Grimſton, formerly of 
Stillingſleet, parſon, God grant him mercy and pardon. * 
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In turning over the rubbiſh of the old building in 1736 for the 
reparation of the road near it, was found a white grave-ſtone with 
this inſcription in clean deep black letter : 


Orate pro anima Johanne Waryn ſororis iſtius heſpitalis que cbii 
xv die menſis Julii a. Dom. MCCCCLXXX11, 
cujus anime propitier Deus. Amen, 


South of this hoſpital is a round hill, known by the name of 
Lamel-Hill, on which a wind-mill ſtands, from whence it muſt 
have taken its name; Lamel-Hill being no more than le meu, 
the mill-hill, called ſo by the Normans. This hill, and ſevera 

others round the city, ſeem to have been originally raiſed for Ro- 
man Tumuli ; though they afterwards ſerved to plant this kind of 
mills upon, 

The pariſh church of St. Edward ſtood a little beyond the for. 
mer on the other {ide of the ſtreet. This was alſo an ancient 
rectory, of which the archbiſhops of York were patrons, and ſo con- 
tinued till 1585, when, by the act of union, this pariſh was united 
to St. Nicholas. 

The pariſh church of St. Laurence was anciently a rectory ap- 
propriated to the common of the dean and chapter of Vork, and 
eſteemed as one of their great farms; and fo together with Faer- 
burn was uſually demiſed to one of the canons reſidentiary of the 
cathedral church at the annual rent of thirty marks; in which this 
church of St. Laurence was valued at nine pounds thirteen hil. 
lings and fourpence. | | 

A vicarage was here ordained, and the vicar was endowed with 
the whole alterage, .paying out of it to the chapter of York twenty 
ſhillings per annum; and the canon reſidentiary had all the reſidue 
of the church for the rent of twenty marks. 

The church of St. Michael, without Walmgate bar, was 
united to this of St, Laurence, Oct. 10, 1365; and all and ſingu— 
lar the tithes ariſing out of the places within the ſame pariſh, with 
the oblations of the inhabitants thereof, were intirely granted to 
the vicars of St. Laurence, and their ſucceſfors for ever, paying 
the annual penſion of 13s. 44. to the prior and convent of Kirk- 
ham, in recompence for the ſubtraction of thoſe tithes and obla- 
tions. ; 

John biſhop of Bath, and William biſhop of Lincoln, arbitra- 
tors between the dean and chapter of York, proprietors of this 
church on the one part, and the maſter and brethren of St. Leo- 
nard's hoſpital on the other part, awarded and decreed the tithes cf 
corn and hay growing upon the lands and meadows belonging to 
the ſaid hoſpital in Heſlington, within the pariſh of St. Laurence, 
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perpetually for the future, notwithſtanding they were in the pro- 
per hands and culture of the ſaid maſter and brethren, and at their 
own coſts and expences tilled and managed.—Dated at London, 
May 12, 1439- 

A decree or arbitrament was made by the archbiſhop, that the 
vicar hereof, by reaſon of the endowment of his vicarage, ſhall al- 
ways receive thoſe tithes and oblations ariſing out of a certain 
place called Greendikes, whether within the limits of St. Mary 
and the chapelries of St. Olave and Fulford, as the abbot and con- 
vent of St. Mary's alledge, or within the precincts of this church 
of St. Laurence, as Richard the vicar thereof aſſerteth of right to 
belong to him. ——Dated E/ or. Jan. 23, 1457. 

In 1585, Edwin archbithop of York, with the mayor, recorder, 
and aldermen of that city, according to the ſtatute of the firſt of 
Edward VI. united and annexed to this pariſh church of St. Lau- 
rence, the churches of St. Elene in Fiſhergate, All-Saints ibidem, 
together with the pariſhioners of them both, ſaving to the reſpec- 
tive patrons their former right of preſenting to thoſe churches. 


: L * 4d, 

The vicarage of St. Laurence is valued in the king's 
books, firſt fruits | { 5 10 0 
Tenths avon ac. 


Wartyr's chantry in this church, A. D. 1346. 

Nicholas Wartyr, perpetual vicar of this church, to the praiſe 
and honour of God, St. Mary, St. Laurence, and All Saints, and 
for the health of his own ſoul, and for the fouls of Mr. Richard 
de Ceſtria, John de Meſſington, Walter de Yarewell, and John 
Benge, cap. gave and granted to God, St. Mary, St. Laurence, 
and to Sir John de Burtonſtather, chaplain, and his ſucceſſors per- 
petually celebrating divine ſervice for the ſouls aforeſaid ; and for 
aying daily placebo, dirige, with commendation of the dead, &c. 
four meſſuages in Walmgate, of the annual value of five marks, 
according to the * licence by him obtained. Alſo the moiety 
of that houſe or meſſuage for the chaplain's habitation, which, by 
licence of the dean and chapter, he hath, at his own proper coſts, 
built on the ſouth- ſide of the church-yard of St. Laurence; fo as 
the vicar for the time being ſhall have the other moiety for his 
habitation alſo. 

And willed that, after his own deceaſe, the vicar of this church 
do preſent a fit prieſt hereunto to the dean and chapter, to be in- 
ſtituted within ſeven days from the time of notice of any vacation. 

Laſtly, That the ſaid chaplains, his ſucceſſors, do find and ſuſ- 
tain for their daily celebrations a chalice, bogks, * 

er 
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other ornaments neceſſary, and ſhall receive from the hands of the 
vicar, gratis, bread, wine, and candles. All which were con. 
firmed by the chapter of York, July 27, 1346. Valued at the 
difſolution 11. 11s. 8d. 

This church of St. Laurence was nearly deſtroyed in the ſiege 
during the civil wars, and lay in ruins, like its neighbour, till the 
year 1669, when it was begun to be re-edified, and is at this day in 
very good repair. The church hath no iſles, but a handſome 
large window at the eaſt-end, in which is put a coat of arms 
arg. on a bend Sab. three garbs or, creſt a garb or, bended az. 
motto, CEST LA SEVL VERTVE QVI DONNE LA NOBLESSE, 
Heſtetb. H. Giles depinx. 

efore we take leave of this church, we muſt take notice that 
there are ſome very large ſtones of the grit kind in the wall of it: 
at a corner of the ſteeple is the repreſentation of St. Laurence on 
a gridiron, rudely cut ; and two antique ſtatues Jie on the church 
yard wall to the ftreet in prieſts habits. They ſeem not to be 
elegant enough for Roman, though they deſerve the ſculptor's 
notice, and we leave them to the reader's conjecture. Near theſe 
venerable pieces of antiquity lie alſo ſeveral covers for ſtone coflins, 
which now ſerve to cover the wall, and near it one of theſe ſacred 
repoſitories for the dead, which the owner's bones have been long 
fince removed from, and at preſent it has the honour to ſerve for a 


trough to the neighbouring well. 


Leaving the ſuburbs on this fide, keeping by the river Foſs, we 
come to a village on the other anciently called Layrethorpe. This 
being the extremity of the foreſt of Galtres next the city, bears a 
. taſte of the ancient hunting on that foreſt in its name; Loer, or 

Layre, ſay Skinner and Goldman, being, in old Engliſh, a hunting 
term for a place where deer uſually retired to, after feeding, to re- 
poſe themſelves. : 

The pariſh church of St. Mary ſtood formerly in Layrethorp, 
valued in the time of Henry V. at two pounds per annnm. It was 
with its pariſh united to St. Cuthbert within the walls, 28 Eliz. 

Crofling the Foſs here, the firſt piece of ground that lies next it 
is now called Jewbury. This place, by the name, ſeems to have 
been a bergh, or diſtri, anciently indabited by the Jews. It lies 
upon the north-weſt ſide of the river Foſs ; and, by means of that 
canal, their goods and merchandize might formerly have been con- 
veyed to them. There is another conjecture, which indeed ſeems 
more probable, that it was called Jewbury from being a place 
aſſigned to the — for the burial of their dead; and proba- 
bly where thoſe Jews were interred that flew themſelves in the 


caſtle, We are told by Hoveden, that, in 1177, our Henry II. 
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granted licence to the Jews to have a butial-place without the walls 
of every city in England; when before they were obliged to carry 
all their dead to bury at London. As there is a ſtreet within this 
city which bears ſome-affinity to theſe people in its name, we ſhall 
have occaſion to mention them again; This place is now con- 
verted into gardens, &. ä 

Monkgate is a fair broad ſtreet, leading from the bar to Monk 
bridge, on the notth-ſide of which ſome years ago was found a 
ſtone cauſeway at eight feet deep. The ſpittal of St. Loy (a houſe 
for the entertainment of poor ſtrangers or pilgrims) ſtood on the 
eaſt · ſide of the bridge. From whence Monk-gate and Monk-bar 
have contracted their names is not eaſily determined, no religious 
houſe having ſtood there whence it could be derived. All the 
land and houſes on the north- ſide of this ſtreet were anciently be- 
longing to the dean and chapter, de Terra Uipbi. On the ſouth- 
fide is an hoſpital, of a late foundation, called alderman Agar's 
hoſpital, but inconſiderable; _- OILS | 

Once ſame ſide of this ſtreet; nearer to the bar, ſtands the 
county-hoſpital, or public infirmary, firſt ſer on foot in the 
year 1740, by à legacy of 5001;: given by the will of lady Elizas 
beth Haſtings, and ſince raiſed and ſuppotted by the benefactions 
or annual contributions of well-diſ 3 9 

This is a ſpacious building; neatly; but not ſuperfluouſly orna- 
mented; and very well adapted to the humane purpoſe for which 
it was raiſed; It extends à front of 75 feet in length to the ſtreet; 
and meaſures go feet in depthʒ incloſing a court of 26 feet 4 inches 
by 35 feet. he whole conſiſts of three floors; the firſt of which 
is appropriated tv the offices neceſlary to the hoſpital ; the ſecond 
is divided into two large wards; dne for male and the other for 
ſemale patients, each containing ſixtten beds, and to theſe are an- 
nexed bed rooms for the reſpective nurſes. The third floor con- 
ſiſts of tvro wards; one for men, the other ſor women, each con- 
taining nine beds, and accommodations as before mentioned for 
the nurſes, together with 2 theatre, lighted from above, for the 
performance of ſurgical operations. 1 
a neceſſary-houſe, from which effectual care is taken to convey all 
offenſive ſmell; and indeed; in every reſpect, fo much attention is 


paid to cleanlineſs; that from this ſingle circumſtanee it cannot be 


doubted that many patients have derived eſſential benefit. | 
This excellenricharity, which was founded in the year 1740, is 
entirely dependent upon the benevolence of the public for its 
maintenance; and: the goverument of it is veſted in ſuch perſons as 
contribute to its ſupport. A donation of 201, or an annual con- 
tribution of 21. capſtitutes à governor, who is intitled to vote in 

1 OE IESITS View 24 & court, 


very ward is furniſhed with 
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a court, by which all affairs relative, to the houſe are regulated, and 
by whom truſtees are choſen, whoſe concurrence, in a ſeparate 
court, is neceſſary to give force to many reſolutions of the gover. 
nors. | 
The pariſh church of St, Maurice is at the head of this ſtreet, 
and is ſaid to ſtand in Monk-gate and Newbigging. It ancient!y 
appurtained to the two prebends of Fridaythorpe and Fenton, til 
Walter Grey, archbiſhop, by the conſent of his chaptery, united the 
medieties into one entire wr na which, with all appurtenances, he 
aſſigned to the prebendary of Fenton; and, in recompence to the 
prebendary of F ridaythorpe, granted him the rents and ſervices of 
the prebend of Fenton, lying in Newbigging- ſtreet and Monkgate.“ 
This church of St. Maurice, together with all its ſeparate 
members, rights, and appurtenances, was, by Edwin archbiſhop 
of Vork, the mayor, &c. united and annexed to the pariſh church 
of St. Trinity in Goodramgate, according to the ſtatute; not- 
withſtanding which it is {till kept up, and divine ſervice celebrated 
there, which is the only inſtance of this kind in or about the city, 
ite to this church runs a ſtreet now called Barker-hill, 
anciently called Harlot-hill, and probably it had not its name for 
nothing, Lovelane being contiguous to it. On the other fide of 
the bar is a lane called the lord mayor's walt, extending to the 
bottom of Gillygate | 
We ſhall cloſe the account of this part of the ſuburbs, with an 
extract from Mr. Dodſworth's collections, of the ancient boundary 
of this pariſh of St. Maurige, taken from an old manuſcript: 
MEMORANDUM, That in the year M CCCLXX, the bounds of St. 
Maurice pariſhe was troble ſore, and they were ſeene in the myn/tere: 
That is to ſay, from the Monkbar bulbing fro the Cawing T owae t1 
the Goyſelane ;, fro the Goyſelayne to the hinges ſewere in the Paynch- 
Craftes, to the dyke-end at the abbots mills to the mideſt of Foſſe, 
downe mideſt of Foſſe to Monkbrigg fro the Monkbrigg to the Layre- 
thorpe Toꝛure, fro the Layrethorpe Towre to the Monk-bar. This 
beyng the boundes certenly, Witneſs hereof, Simon Shereman, &yrke- 
maſtere the ſame time, dwellyng 2 the Goyſelayne at the ſame time. 
own a narrow, lane, the boundary of the lands of Ulphus on 
that ſide, lies a large piece of ground called, anciently, Paynely- 
crofts, though now it has corruptly got the name of the Croves, 
or Groves. This was undoubtedly a large inclofure from the 
foreſt, and divided into many crofts and cloſes: part of it lying 
in Monk-ward, and the reſt in Bootham-ward ; the latter was in- 
cloſed about the year 1767, and exempted from average under 2 


© ® Beyond this ſtood formerly æ place called Pertre-hall, oppolite, It is ſaid, ta 
Merchant-taylor's within the walls, but We dan give ng further account of it, 
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act of parliament for incloſing Clifton. The remainder continues 
to lie common from Michaelmas to Lady-day, as many hundred 
acres more do the fame round the city. 

On the north of theſe crofts is a piece of ground called Horſe- 
Fair, on which ſome of the annual fairs before deſcribed are kept. 
But what makes it more remarkable is, that a large hoſpital ſtood 
here, which was founded and dedicated to St. Mar Magdalene, 
by Robert de Pykering, dean of York, in 1330. It was after- 
wards confirmed by William de Melton, archbithop, who further 
ordained, 

That there ſhall be therein one perpetual chaplain for the maſ- 
ter, whoſe preſentation ſhall belong to the ſaid Robert de Pykering 
for his life, and to his heirs after his deceaſe ; that the faid maſter 
and his ſucceſfors, being aſſiſted with two more chaplains, ſhall 
daily celebrate divine ſervice therein for the ſouls of Walter, late 
archbiſhop, the ſaid Robert de Pykering, and William his bro- 
ther, &c. and ſhall competently ſuſtain thoſe two chaplains with 
victuals and cloathing, and pay to each twenty ſhillings per annum ; 
and alſo to ſuſtain with meat, drink, and cloathing other ſix old 
lame prieſts not able to miniſter, allowing to every one twelvepence 
a week, 

And for the competent maintenance of all the ſaid chaplains and 
maſter, the archbiſhop appropriated to them the church of Stil- 
lingfleet, and to this hoſpital for ever; aſſigning a due portion for 
a vicar to be inſtituted therein, at the preſentation of the maſtet 
and brethren hereof, & . & 


Their goods were valued at — 2 12 1 
Their plate eight ounces and three quarters —— 1 15 0 

an — 23 10 8 
The cloſe and orchard belonging to the ſaid hoſpital x 6 8 


The parſonage of Stillingfleet appropriated to the 9 23 
ſaid hoſpital per annum ———— $.- | I3. ; ts * 

April 30, 1557. This hoſpital of St. Mary's in Bootham, againſt 
the city walls, commonly called Le Horſe-Fair, together with alt 
its poſleſſions, was annexed to the dean and chapter of York : 
whereupon Nicholas Wotton, dean, with the conſent of the chap- 
ter, granted unto Thomas Luither, prieſt, a brother and fellow of 
this hoſpital, at the time of the making the faid union, the annual 
rent of 41. 13 $. 4d. upon condition that he ſhould never after 
claim any right, title, or demand in the premiſes, by reaſon or pre- 
tence of the (aid fraternity, 

And the aforeſaid dean and chapter, according to the tenor of a 
grant from Philip and Mary, king and queen of England, who 
had made a reſumption of the lands belonging to the hoſpital, 
founded a grammar ſchool, and perpetually endowed the maſter 
therewith, to be from time to time by them preſented. The 

N 15 2 ſchool 
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ſchool is ſtill ſubſiſting in Vork; and, like the colleges in both 
umverſities, do in their prayers remember their founders Philip 
and Mary ; whoſe grant to the dean and chapter was very par. 
ticuſu in the recital of the many ſcandalous practices in the diſ- 
. poting of lands given to pious uſes after the reformation. 

Roger Dalliſon, chanter of the cathedral church of Lincoln, 
granted to the dean and chapter of York an annuity of four pounds 
iſluing out of the manor of Harileſholm in the county of Lincoln, 
for them to apply the ſame to the uſe of a grammar-ſchoo}, which 
was appropriated to this. 7 Eliz. | 

Gillygate is the ſtreet which leads from Bootham to the Horſe. 
Fair, and has its name from a pariſh church which anciently ſtood 
in it, dedicated to St. Giles. This church was af ſmall value, 
inſomuch as to be under one pound per annum in the time of 
Henry V. and not put down in the lift already given, It was 
united to St. Olave the twenty-eighth of Elizabeth. 

There having been ſome diſputes betwixt the mayor and com- 
monalty-and the inhabitants of this ſtreet, in relation to paving the 
king's highway through it, the following is a copy of an ancient 
Fate of the cale, learnedly drawn up, but by whom we know not. 


The caſe of GILLYGATE flated, 


1. FNILLYGATE formerly was all abbot lands, and the 
9 * abbot being lord thereof, and owner of the houſes 
« and grounds adjoining on both ſides the ſtreet, did maintain and 
© paye the king's highway there lyeing through the faide ſtreet, 
and a mile further, viz. unto the foreſt, and through part of the 
&« foreſt of Galtres, he being alſo lord thereof; the lord abbot, 
« upon the requeſt of the major and guildable of the citty of 
« Yorke, did give unto them a ſummer ſtray upon the foreſt of 
« Galtres aforeſaide, and a winter ſtray over his grounds and de- 
* mains, lyeing and being without Bowdam and Monk-Barrs ; 
« and likewiſe — faires for cattle being yearly holden without 
« Gillygate end, (in a place there called the Horſe-Faire) the 
<« ſaide lord abbot gave the toles of two of the ſaide faires to the 
« citizens aforeſaid, and the tale of the third fair is reſerved to the 
lord biſhop ; other toles likewiſe of corne, &c. the lord abbot 
« gave unto them; in lieu whereof, and for the conſiderations 
« aforeſaide, the ſaide mayor and guildable was to maintaine and 
* pave, as often as need required, the king's highways in Bow- 
« dam, Gillygate, unto the foreſt, part upon the foreſt and 
< Monckgate; and the ſaide highwayes, not to be any wayes 
« chargeable unto the ſaide lord abbot or his tenants, the conſi- 
s derations aforeſaid far ſurmounting the charges thereof. 
2.“ The ſheriffs of Yorke, upon the two faire dayes aforeſaide, 
* ride down a lane called Chapel-Lane adjoining upon _ 
VS 4 leading 
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leading unto the one end of the ſaide faire, and come back thro 
« Gillygate on the other end of the faire, which they do not do 
through pretending any titles to the ſaide lands or lanes, but as 
principal highwayes leading to the faide faire as all other paſ- 
* ſengers do; for upon their fixt and ſett day of rideing, about 
nine days after Martinmaſs, whereupon their bounds and claims 
lie, they do not, or ever did, ride down Gillygate, or came 
« t1ercin, | 

3. © The lord biſhop's Reward and officers rideing the faide 
* faire, rides downe the faide lane, and comes back likewiſe thro? 
© Gillygate, and ſets ſervants in the ſaide lane and ſtreet to take 
* tole therein, which the ſheriffs does not, or ever did, 

4. © In Gillygate ſome few perfons pave before their houſes for 
their own conveniences, by reaſon that the workmen or pavers 
* employed by the lord major, make the cauſy which is the king's 
highway narrower then it has been formerly; ſo certainly ſuch 
* perſons as pave ought not to be punithed for their well-doing, 
but the others for leſſening and diminiſhing the king's highway 
* in breadth ought to be preſented, 

5. „If the lord major have any power to conſtraine ſome per- 
* ſons to pave, why does he not compel all perſons to pave (all 
along by the king's cauſy) which pave not at all, three parts 
of the — of Gillygate and Bowdam lyeing unpayed, ſaveing 
* the king's highway paved at the lord major's charges for the 
* conſiderations aforeſaide. | 

6.“ Theſe bargains and agreements betwixt the lord abbot 
and major altered not the property or liberty of the lands adjoin- 
ing upon the ſaide highways ; nor the faide highways, nor the 
* lands over which he gave the ſtray, but at the diſſolution of the 
* abby was layd annexed to the crowne, and fold from thence by 
* queen Elizabeth, &c, with the ſame libertyes and freedoms 
which the abbot enjoyed, or ever did enjoy; and by the king's 
* prerogative (which ought not to be infringed) thoſe lands and 
* houſes ought to do ſuite and ſervice to the king's court holden 
* for the liberty of St. Mary's, and not to the citty, 

7. K Treſpaſles are locall actions; and, by the ſtatute of anno 1, 
and 2 of Philip and Mary, chap. 12. all cattle treſpaſſing ought 
to be impounded within the county or juriſdiction where the treſ- 
* paſs is done, fo that a replevy may be had (if neceſſary) within 
the ſaide juriſdiction, otherways the perſon impounding the cattle 
* contrary to the ſaide ſtatute, forfeits, for every beaſt fo by them 
* impounded, one hundred ſhilling, and treble damage to the per- 
* fon grieved. Vide the /latute | 

By this the pinfold in Gillygate, which was permitted by the 
lord abbot to be ſett within the liberty of the ſtray, ſtands — 

e 
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« the liberty of St. Mary's and in the county, and not in the ju. 
& riſdiction of the citty; for all the cattle therein impounded are 
ce taken from off the lands formerly belonging to the lord abbot, 
« being within the liberty and county aforeſaide; ſo if the ſaide pin- 
$ fold ſtands in the citty juriſdiction (as they erroneouſly affirme) 
« then does the paſture-maſters, and other perſons impounding 
&« cattle there, bring themſelves within the penalty of the faide 
ce ſtatute, 

9. © The pinfold belonging to the citty for waves, ſtrayers, and 
te treſpaſſes done in the citty juriſdiction, ſtands in a place called 
« Toft-Green, within the walls of the ſaide citty. 

10. ©« Laſtly, in the time of rebellion, the houſes without Bows. 
ce dam-barr being burnt down, the moſt of them being rebuilt by 
& freemen of the citty, the owners and occupiers thereof by 
« reaſon of their freedom's oath, and by the threats of the lord 
% majors and aldermen in thoſe bad times, of being fined or im- 
c priſoned, one of the conſtables of St, Olave's, or St. Mary's, 
« was compelled to be ſworn at the citty court leets: yet, notwith- 
« ſtanding, being a conſtablery, not within their ancient books of 
« rates, or ancient Nina Villarum, never payd any quarter payes 
to the city, viz. bridge-money, houſe of correction money, 
« lame ſoldiers money, &c. but the other conſtable of St. Marys 
& or St. Olave's, pays the whole proportion for both conſtableryes 
« the weapontake of Bulmer, and in lieu thereof keepes the poor 
«© money to their own conſtablery, which ſhould be diſtributed 
« throughout both conſtableryes, they being both one pariſh and 


« conſtablery.” 


At the end of this ſtrect, next the Horſe-Fair, ſtood once 
a ſmall religious houſe, called the ſpital of St. Anthôny in 
Gillygate. 1 | 

Bootham hath been, time out of mind, -part of the ſuburbs of 
the city of York, It is the king's ſtreet, (as appears, ſays Sir 
"Thomas Widdrington, out of the ancient coucher books of the 
city) and extended in length from Bootham-bar toa wooden gate, 
at the farther end of that ſtreet, which anciently was called Galm- 
hawlith, where the officers of the city uſed to and to take and re- 
ceive the toll and cuſtoms, The breadth of it is from an ancient 
ſtone-wall, which incloſeth a court there, called Earleſburgh, 
where the monaſtery of St. Mary was afterwards ſeated, to a ditch 
called Kenyngſdyke, which incloſeth the ſuburbs on the other 
fide. Within which bounds there is a ſtreet called Gillygate, 
and another ſtreet which is called the Horſe-Fajr, where the mayor 
and bailiffs do every year hold their chief fairs belonging to the 
City, | 
Bootham 
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Bootham muſt certainly have taken its name from a hamlet of 
booths, erected here at certain times by the abbot of St. Mary's, 
where he kept a fair in free burgage. This was a great grievance 
to the citizens, and was the occaſion of many difputes betwixt the 
\ MW monks and them, which often ended with bloodſhed, In a char- 
tel, wrote by a monk of this abbey, are ſeveral notes taken of theſe 
frays ; particularly that in 1262, a wicked action was committed 
by the citizens in the monaſtery of St. Mary, which occaſioned 
| Wl great ſlaughter and — In the year 1256, the ſame author 
| WH fays that a peace was concluded betwixt the abbot and the citizens 

in relation to this affair; but it held not long: for the abbot tak - 
- W ing this opportunity to build a ſtrong wall from the river Ouſe to 
y Wl Bootham-bar, as h defence to his monaſtery, the fair was again 
opened, and the old bickerings renewed. They continued in this 
d manner, doing all poſlible miſchief to one another, till archbiſhop 
- W Thoreſby, ſcandalized at ſuch enormities, brought the abbot to 
„ agree with the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, and to ſettle 
\- WH the bounds of each juriſdiction. This accord was made by inden- 
xf Wl ture, dated at York, Jan. 16, 1353, wherein is ſpecified that all 
chat part within Great Bootham, extending the length of the whole 
„ ttreet, except the portal, walls, and St. Marygate abutting on 
' Wl the ſame ſtreet, with the houſes, tenements, and dwellings, altho 


5 WW built by the abbot and convent, over- againſt St. Mary's tower, be 


r of the juriſdiction of the mayor and commonalty of the city of 
d York, their heirs, and fucceffors for ever; as alfo all other parts 
id MW nd places which are not expreſsly mentioned to belong to the 

aid abbot and convent, The original indenture is amongſt the 


city records. s 

ce | 

in An ancient claim of the citizens to this diſtrict is given in theſe 
words: 


of 1. The citizens ſay that the ſtreet of Bootham is ſuburbs of the 
ir Neity of York, and all the tenements of the fame are geldable to 
he de king, and the tenements there are geldable, and are held of the 
king by huſgable, and they be deviſeable by will; and they are in 
all things of the ſame condition and cuſtom as other tenements of 
the ſaid city, and they pay no relief. 

2. That in the ſaid ſtreet of Bootham there was never any 
market, fair, tumbril, pillory, or any other thing which belongeth 
o a free borough levied; but all things belonging to a market, or 
to cuſtom or toll, were taken and done by the mayor and bailiffs 
$ within the ſuburbs of the city. 

3. The ſtreet of Bootham doth begin from the great gate of the 
tity, which is called Bootham bar, and goes to an outer gate 
which 
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which anciently was called Galmhawlith, and. to the ditch of the that | 


faid ſuburbs which is called Kenyngſdyke. home 
4. In all the eyres of the juſtices, time out of mind, as well I ;; 
the pleas of the crown as other pleas of Bootham, have been — 


pleaded within the city as a ſuburb thereof; and the ſame have ki 
been prefented and terminated by twelve men, and by the coroners of St. 


of the city. | 
5. And whereas the citizens have, by their charters of the Ta 1 


king's progenitors, and by confirmation of the king himſelf, that MW gon 
the dogs in the ſuburbs of the ſaid city ſhould not be expediated. W vithin 
In the fuburbs of Bootham, which is within the foreſt of Galtres dwell. 


that reaches to the great gate of Bootham- bar, by virtue of that Wil 
liberty the dogs have not been expediated, | 

6. In the book of Doomeſday, wherein all the viiles and burghs 
in England are named, here is no mention of Bootham. We 

7. Anciently upon the river Ouſe, between the king's ſtreet of I 4. cla 
Bootham and the river aforeſaid, there was an ancient ſtreet a 
incloſed with a ditch, and doth yet appear, which in Engliſh was 
called Earleſburgh; and it was of old time the land of Allan earl 
of Richmond, who gave that ſtreet to Stephen, de Laſtingham, MW The cle 
abbot; within the bounds of which ſtreet, Bootham, or any part | 
of it, is not contained. | . 

8. If Bootham was the burgh of the abbot, he ſhould rather be 
called the abbot of Bootham than the abbot of ork. 

9. By the law of the land no man ought to have a free burgh, 
market, or fair, unleſs it be diſtant from the neighbouring boroughs 
and markets at leaſt fix miles; and if a borough ſo near as this 
was tolerated, the king would loſe all his contributions, fines, 
amerciaments, eſcheats, and other aids, to the diſheriſon of the 
king, and ſubverſion of the city, e 

By an inquiſition taken before M. Pateſhull, and his companions, 
juſtices itinerant at Vork, in the third year of king Henry, ſon of 
. Jobn, it is found that the ſaid abbot did challenge to himſelf 
liberties, as well within the city as without, in the ſuburbs of the 
fame; and the ſeiſin of the faid abbot was inquired of by twenty- 
four knights, and no ſeiſin was found in him of the liberties within 
Bootham. 

In che fame inquiſition it is contained that Walter Daniel, a ſer- 
Jeant of the liberty of the abbot, was appealed of the, death of his 
wife, by Wm. Shyttlyng, brother of the wife; and the abbot did de- 
mand his liberty, but he could not have it, and a duel was joined 
between them, and Walter was vanquiſhed in the field and hanued, 
and his goods and chattels forfeited to the king. After this the 
men of the abbot came and took the body, and interred it. in th2 


garden of the abbot, which he claims to be within the precin 
that 
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that he calls' his free borough of Bootham. The abbot was 
hereof convict and put in the king's mercy, and the bailiffs of the 
king digged-up the body, and hanged it again in an iron chain, 

In the iter of the juſtices itinerant at Vork, in the eighth year of 
king Edward, ſon to king Henry, it will be found that the abbot 
of Se. Mary's had no right claim, or liberty in Bootham, nor chal- 
lenged 4 * a 

In the book of Doomeſday it is contained, that no man hath 
cuſtom, as burgeſs, except Merleſwain in one houſe which is 
within the caſtle, and except the canons whereſoever- they 
dwell, 3" 

William of the abbey, and William of Sutton, Truſſey, Laws 
rence, Benchard and Laurence of Bootham, dwelling in Bootham, 
were heretofore bailiffs of the city of York, * 5 

We hope it will not be impertinent to inſert here an extract of 
the claim of the mayor and commonalty in the foreſt of Galtres. 


Anno regni regine Elizabethe duodecimo. 
The claim of the mayor and cittyzens of the citty of York in the 


forreſt of Galtres. 
* HE mayor and cittyzens doe clame to be quitt of all 
4 manner of toll, laſtage, and of wreck, pontage, and 


« paſſage, and of treſpaſſe, and of all cuſtomes within the forreſt 
« aforeſaid. By charter of king Richard I.—Allawed. 

2, © The ſaid mayor and cittyzens doe clame to be quitt for 
« ever of expediating their dogs in the ſuburbs of the ſaid citty, in 
© the forreſt aforeſaid being. —By ſeveral charters of Henry III. 
and Elizabeth. Allwed. 

3- © The ſaid mayor and cittyzens clame, That noe ſheriffe or 
“other bayliſfe of our ſoveraigne lord the king (except the ſaid 
« cittyzens); ſhall in any manner intermeddle within the libertyes 
« of the citty; that is to ſay, in Bowtham, Jelligate, Paynlath- 
“ Crofte, Newbiggin, Munckgate, and Barker-Hill, being the 
© ſuburbs of the citty of Yorke within the ſaid forreſt.——by the 
« ſame charters.— Allo ed. 

4. * The ſaid mayor and cittyzens doe clame, for them and 
their ſucceſſors, to have all manner of goods and chatte of 
© felons, fugitives, outlawes, condempned felons of themſcives, 
« and deodands conviR, forfeitures, eſcheats, forfitts, and revenues 
© of the ſame happening in the ſaid places called Bowtham, I lli- 
gate, Paynlath-Crofte, Newbiggin, Munckgate, and Baiker- 
s Hil in the ſuburbs of the ſaid citty, being within the forreſt 
aforeſaid.— By the * charters.— Allotved. 

| 2 


5. The 
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5. The ſaid mayor and cittyzens doe clame to hold and keep 
« two faires in a certain place called the Horſe-Faire, within tte 
“ forreſt aforeſaid, every yeare twice; that is to ſay, on the mor- 
« row after Pentecoſt; and on the feaſt of the apoſtles St. Peter 
« and St. Paul, and then and there to take, exerciſe, and have, 
“ dureing, the faires aforefaid, tolles, and other cuſtomes, libertyes, 
« offices, profitts, and commodityes to ſuch like faires belonging 
« and appertaining. By preſcription.— Allotbed. 
6. The ſaid mayor and cittyzens doe clame to have comon of 
ee paſture for all manner of goods of the faid cittyzens inhabiting 
ce in Bowtham-ward, parcell of the faid citty and ſuburbs, couch- 
«ing ariſeing, depaſtureing of and in three hundred acres of land, 
te medow, and paſture in Bowtham, Paynlath-Crofts, the Horſe- 
« Faire, Jelligate, Barker-Hill, Newbiggin, and Munckgate in 
te the ſuburbs aforefaid, in the forreſt aforefaid, being every yeare 
c from the feaſt of St; Michael} th? archangell untill the feaſt of 
« the anunciation of the blefled virgin Mary, when and whileft 
ce that the lands there are not ſowne: and of and in a thouſand 
ce acres of moore in Clifton, Rocliffe, Huntington, and Wiggin- 
« ton in the ſaid county of Yorke, and within the forreſt afore- 
« ſaid, being at all tymes in the yeare : and allſoe of and in two 
c hundred-acres of land, medow and paſture, in the fields of Clif. 
« ton aforefaid, on both ſides the Jamme, there where the gallows 
« doe ſtand, and in Huntington in the forreſt aforeſaid ; being 
every yeare from the feaſt of St. Michaell th* archangell untill 
« the feaſt of the anunciation of the bleſſed virgin Mary, when the 
lands there are not ſowne, with free ingrefle into the ſame, and 
regreſſe from the ſame. y preſcription. 

« A plea was pleaded in bar to this claim by the queen's at- 
« torney, to which the mayor and eitizens replied and joined iſ- 
< ſue: whereupon a jury was impannelled and ſworn, and gave 
c their verdict as follows, viz. That the citizens, inhabitants of 
* Bootham-ward, have had and uſed, for time immemorial, li- 
<« berty and common between ſun-riſe and ſun- ſet in the day- time 
for their own cows (pro vaccis ſuis — within the moors 
« and commons of Huntington *, Rocliff, Clifton, and Wiggin- 
ton, to ſtray from the moor-yate near the gallows to Wiggin- 
ton wind-mil}, under the care of a herd at all times of the year, 
© ſo as no inhabitant of the ſaid ward ſhould have there more than 
one cow (ultra unam vaccam :) and in like manner the ſaid in- 
<< habitants have uſed for the time aforeſaid, liberty and common 


«l in 


When Sir Arthur Ingham incloſed the common of Huntington about th1 
2 1630, the mayor and commonalty had a fourth part of it ſet out for the uſe of 

e citizens, inhabitants of Bootham-ward, which has ever ſince gone by the nam' 
of the Intack, City records, 
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« in the two fields of Clifton, when not ſown, which lay next on 
« both ſides of the lane where the gallows ſtand, day and night 
« yearly, when the cattle of the inhabitants of Clifton go common 
« thereon : and that the ſaid inhabitants of the ſaid ward have uſed 
« for the time aforeſaid, common of paſture for their own cows in 
« Paynlath-Crofts yearly, from Michaelmas to the ſixth day of 
March, day and night, when the ſaid crofts are not ſown with 
« grain: and that the ſaid inhabitants have no other common or 
« paſture in the places aforeſaid, nor otherwiſe, nor elſewhere, 
„ within the ſaid foreſt, nor any other common in the toſts ot 
« crofts of Bootham. Which verdict is accordingly confirmed. 

7. © By preſcription.—Allowed that all Bowtham, the Horſes 
« Fair, Pa Flath-Crofts, Gillygate, Newbiggin, Monckgate, and 
« Barber. Till, are parcel of the ſuburbs of York, and within the 
« juri{diction of the mayor and cityzens. As to the reſt of the 
« places in their claim, it is neither allowed nor difaliowed till the 
mayor or cityzens can better make out their claim. Exempli- 
« fied under the ſeal of the chief juſtice in eyre, George carl of 
« Salop. Dated at Saint Mary's palace the firſt of February, 
„ 12 Elizabeth.“ 


On the ſouth-ſide, from the abbey gate to St. Mary's tower, the 
houſes are all in the county, being built in the ditch or graft of the 
abbey-wall. Theſe buildings are of late ſtanding, the oldeſt of 
them being but erected by a grant from king James I. of part of 
this waſte to build on, 

The name of Bootham, or Boutham, the learned dean Gale has 
derived from the old Britiſh Language, Box rn, in Brit, /ingua 
hgnificat exyſtum ; THE-BOQTH, exu/tum oppidulum Saxonica ditto 
HAM locus, By which he conjectures it was the place at or 
near which the Romans burned their dead. That great an- 
tiquary probably was led into this miſtake by the quantity of 
urns, ſarcophagi, &c, which were firſt begun to be diſcovered in 
his time, by the digging clay for bricks in the neighbourhood of 
this place. The name can bear no other etymology than a hamlet 
of booths for the fair before-mentioned. But GALMINL1D, the 
name of the old wooden gate, which was anciently ſet at the end of 
this ſtreet oppoſite to St. Mary's tower, is a word of much harder 
interpretation. That there was a monaſtery here before the con- 
queſt appears from R. Hoveden, and that it bore the ſame name as 
this gate. Strenuus dex Sewardus deceſſit Eboraci et monaſterio 
Galmanho ſepultus e/?, Leland has extracted this remark out of a 
book wrote by a monk of the abbey of St. Mary. Anno Dom. 1206, 
meeptus eff a Simone abbate petrinus murus circuiens abbatiam 
S. Mariae, Ebor. incipiens ab eccleſia St. Olavi, et tendens verſus 
bortam civitatis ejuſdem quae 1 Galmanhlith, (nunc — 

2 2 ar. 
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bar.] * In the Collefanea this word is printed Galmanhth, with a. 
Hover the ) to thew that the true reading is Galmanbith, the firſt 
letter being put over the other by Leland himſelf. th is a com- 
mon word from the Anglo-Sacon AYTH portus; ſo QUEENHETHE, 
portus regalis. Ho has the ſame ſignification. Mr. Burton's 
nunc Bootham- bar] put in crotchets in Leland, is the modern 
name, and explains the old one.” This port probably took its 
name from being a gate to which the vaſt foreſt of Galtres 
anciently extended; the toll, called guyd-law, was taken at it, 
which was firſt granted for the payment of guides, that conducted 
men and cattle through the faid foreſt; as well to direct them on 
their way, as to protect them from wild beaſts and robbers, with 
both which this immenſe wilderneſs muit have been abundantiy 
ſtocked, Beiides the word Galtres itſelf is moſt naturally deduced 
from the Britiſh cal à tre, which ſignifies nemus ad urbem ; the 
foreſt extending up to the very walls of the city on this fide, We 
ſhall take leave of this outer gate, with obſerving that the ſheriffs 
of the city do now annually ride in proceſſion to the very ſpot 
where it formerly ſtood; and we wonder how the abbot of St. 
Mary's could claim any privilege in a place that was thus fenced 
off by the city as an exterior fortification. 


WANDESFORD's HOSPITAL. 


By a will, dated Nov. 4, 1725, the hon. Mrs. Mary Wandes. 
ford bequeathed certain lands and ſums of money to whatever 
archbiſhop of York ſhould, at the time of her Gant occupy 
the ſee; to the hon. and rey, Edward Finch; the hon. and rev, 
John Wandesford; William Woodyear, Eſq; and the rev. John 
Bradley, in truſt, to be by them applied to the erection and en- 
dowment of an hoſpital for the reception of ten poor gentle- 
women who had never been married. 
- His grace the duke of Neweaſtle, as guardian to lord Caſtle- 
comer, heir at la to the teſtatrix, and at the time of her death a 
minor, conteſted this will, which, by a decree in chancery, pro- 
' nounced in the year 1739, was 2 with ſome limitations 

reſpecting this bequeſt; for as Mrs. Wandesford had, in general 
terms, given a power to the truſtees to elect poor gentle women 
who had never been married, the decree in chancery obliged them 
to elect only ſuch as had paſt their fiftieth year. 

On the confirmation of the will, a piece of ground was im- 
mediately purchaſed out of Bootham- bar, en the north-eaſt file 
of the ſtreet, containing about one acre, on which a neat brick 
hoſpital was finiſhed with all convenient expedition, and the poor 
gentlewomen were admitted into it in the beginning of the year 
1743. | 
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They are here extremely well accommodated, each gentle- 
woman having poſſeſſion of two rooms, one below, and another 
above ſtairs, Beſides, there is a chapel, in which, excepting on 


holidays and Sundays, when the attendance of the gentlewomen is 


required at the pariſh church or the cathedral, prayers are every 


day read once by a chaplain, who is endowed by the will with the 


ſum of 101. a-year; and a room for the ſteward, whoſe yearly 
ſtipend is 5 J. in this the truſtees meet to tranſact the buſineſs of 
the hoſpital. 
Each gentlewoman has, by Mrs. Wandesford's will, the ſum 
of 10}, a«year, which has been ſince augmented by legacies to 111, 
On the death of a truſtee, the ſurvivors elect a ſucceſſor. In 
them the formation of ſtatutes, the government of the hoſpital, and 
election of the poor gentlewomen is vetted by the foundreſs. The 


firſt truſtees were his grace the archbiſhop of York, the marquis of 


Rockingham, the Very Reverend Dr. Fountayne, dean of York, 
the Rev, Mr, Maſon, and the Rev, Mr. Eyre. 


LUNATIC ASYLUM, 


Such reflections on the wretched ſtate of Junatics, as will pro- 
bably ſuggeſt themſelves to every ſenſible mind, induced ſome be- 
nevolent perſons to take into ſerious confideration the miſerable 
ſtate of theſe unhappy people, with a view to alleviate their 
diſtreſſes, as well as to remove a heavy and expenſive burden from 
their pariſhes or families, 

Agreeable to this humane idea, an advertiſement was inſerted 
in the Yark news-papers on the ſeventh of Auguſt, 1772, in con- 
ſequence of which, a very reſpectable meeting was heid at the 
caſtle. His grace the late archbiſhop * was invited to the chair, 
who, afrer opening and explaining the nature of the meeting, 
propoſed a ſubſcription for the erecting a ſuitable building for the 
reception of Lunatics, being either pariſh poor, or belonging to 
diſtreſſed and indigent families. 

This propofal was unanimouſly approved of. A conſiderable 
ſum of money was immediatly ſubſcribed, and a committee ap- 
pointed to further the views of the ſubſcribers. 

The firſt attention of the committee was to enquire into the 
number of lunatics within the three ridings of the county of _ 
in order that ſome judgment might be formed of the number 
theſe unhappy perſons in the neighbouring counties, that probably 
might claim the benefits of this charity. The returns made were 
ſo numerous and alarming, that the committee were induced to 


cal 


* The Hon. and Moſt Rev, Dr. Robert Drummond. 
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call a general meeting on the Zoth of July, 1773, when it was 
unanimouſly reſolved to deſire Mr. alderman Carr to give in a plan 
of a building for the reception of lunatics, with all the neceſſary 
conveniences, and he had it in orders to conſtruct the houſe in 
ſuch a manner that the body of it might contain fifty- four patients, 
with the power of extending two wings backward upon any future 
occaſion. 

At a general meeting held on the 25th of Auguſt, 1773, this 
plan was received and approved, and a committee was choſen with 
powers to purchaſe a piece of ground, in the neighbourhood of the 
City, for the erection of a building agreeable to the plan given in. 
On the x 1th of March, 1774, a field of five acres, without Bootham- 
bar, on the north-eaſt ſide, was purchaſed for the ſum of 828]. 
and on 5 12th of May following the foundation of the building 
was laid, 

This is an handſome ſtructure, extending in length 132 feet, in 
depth 52, and in height conſiſting of three ſtories. Of theſe the 
loweſt is a ruſtic, from - which four engaged columns are carried 
up to the general entablature, and ſuſtain a pediment in the centre 
of the front, which has a ſouth-weſt aſpect. The ends of the 
front are finiſned as pavilions, and have a projection equal to that 
of the engaged central columns already, mentioned. Over the 
centre of the entire building riſes an elegant cylindrical bell-tower, 
ſurrounded with engaged columns, and finiſhed with a ſmall cupola 
and vane. The internal plan is ſimple and convenient, conſiſting 
only of a corradore extending from end to end of the building, 
and having on each fide of it, on the two upper floors, cells very 
commodiouſly and ſecurely finiſhed for the reception of lunatics; 
and on the lower floor, beſides cells, a committee- room, and 
apartments for the phyſicians, furgeons, and apothecary. Behind 
the whole are the kitchen, cellars, and other convenient offices, fo 
placed as to accommodate the preſent edifice, which is adapted to 
the reception of fiſty- four patients, and alſo the intended wings, 
which are deſigned to contain fifty more. 

The government of this excellent charity, which is called the 
LunaTic ASYLUM, is veſted in the ſubſcribers of 20 l. or up- 
wards, and any five of theſe form a court. 

At a general meeting of the ſubſcribers, held Auguſt 22, 1777, 
it was reſolved, * That the aſylum We deemed an eſtabliſhment 
for the county of York, with liberty to the governors to admit 
patients from other counties or places on extraordinary occaſions.” 

That in conſideration of the ſtate of the aſſylum- fund, the 
rate to be paid for each patient be 8s, per week.” —On which it 
ſeems proper to remark, that an increaſe of the fund, which de- 
pends upon ſubſcriptions from the benevolent, muſt diminiſh the 
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expence to the unfortunate patients ; and farther, that ſolong asthe 
hoſpital, agreeable to the original deſign of the charity, ſhall con- 
tinue to receive only paupers, or perſons in low and indigent cir- 
cumſtances, the phyſicians and ſurgeons have humanely determined 
to receive neither fee nor reward for their attendance, 

It was alſo at the ſame time reſolved, 'T hat apartments for 
twenty patients be immediately finiſhed. Theſe, with ten then 

epared amounted to thirty, | 

On the firſt of November, 1777, the houſe was opened, from 
which time to the preſent, (Jan. 1, 1787) 396 inſane perſons have 
deen admitted, whereof 30 are dead, 177 have been cured, 100 
relieved, 34 incurable, and 55 remain under cure. 


It has been noted before, that an uniform ſtreet once extended 
from Bootham-bar to a place called Burton-ſtone, where a ſtone- 
croſs formerly ſtood, the extent of the city's liberties on this fide. 
Cloſe by this, eaſt, ſtood formerly a chapel dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen, with a ſpital called Magdalen's Spital: but no remains 
of either do now appear. 

Higher up in this ſtreet, on the ſouth-weſt fide, ſtands an hoſ- 
pital, founded in 1640, by Sir Arthur Ingram, ſen. of the city of 
York, knight, who, by his will then made, whereof his fon 
Sir Arthur was fole executor, appointed lands of the yearly value 
of fifty pounds, to be inſured to the hoſpital which he had lately 
built in Bootham for the maintenance of ten poor widows, viz. for 
every one of them five ponnds a-piece yearly, and-a new gown 
every two years for every of them; alſo twenty nobles yearly for 
ſome honeſt and able man for reading prayers in the Gd houle, 
to be aſſured for ever out of ſuch lands as his ſaid fon and heir 
ſhould think fit. Willing that he and his heirs ſhould, from time 
to time for ever, have the placing, naming, and chuling of ſuch 
poor widows as ſhall be there placed, and of the perſon and per- 
ſons who ſhall from time to time read prayers in the ſaid houſe. 

This hofpital ſuffered much by fire at the ſiege of York in 1644: 
It was afterwards repaired, but is not ſo handſome as it was at firſt. 
The badge of theſe widows is a ſilver cock gilt, the creſt of the 
family; which, when any of them die, goes to the next old wo- 
man that is put in her ſtead. 

Nearer the city ſtill, on the ſame fide, ſtands a handſome aſſem- 
bly-room by a beautiful bowling-green ; and not far from hence 
goes off a ſtreet, due weſt, called St. Marygate, which leads 
down to the river Ouſe and the great gate of the old abbzy. This 
ſtreet was anciently called Earleſburgh, but afterwards St. Mary- 
gate, from the abbey of St, Mary, to which it adjoins, val 

© 
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The pariſh church of St. Olave, a Daniſh king and marty:, 
ſtands in this ſtreet, and is of the oldeſt date in hiſtory, except the 
cathedral, of any church in or near the city. Siward, the valiant 
earl of Northumberland, is faid to have founded a monaſtery in 
this place to the honour of St. Olave, where he was buried 
in 1055. It was afterwards: part of earl Morcar's poſſeſſions, 
which the conqueror gave to his nephew Alain earl of Britain, 
afterwards of Richmond. By this it appears to be the mother of 
St. Mary's monaſtery; and Stephen, the firſt abbot, tells us, that 
earl Alain their founder, gave the .church of St. Olave and four 
acres of land to build offices on for the monks to dwell in, where 
they were kindly invited by the faid ear] to make that church and 

lace their reſidence. By an inquiſition taken in the time of 
— V. for a ſubſidy granted by parliament on all ſpirituals and 
temporals, this church is above double the value of yearly revenue 
to any within or without city. We can aſſign no reaſon for it, but 
that the neighbourhood of this famous and once opulent monaſtery 
might be an occaſion of its former richnefs, as well as the fall of 
that remarkable place the reaſon of its preſent poverty. It was 
accounted as a chapel dependent on the abbey, and its being 
rochial could not fave it from being miſerably plundered at the 
diſſolution. The rectory of Clifton, alias St. Olave's, was fold to 
Thomas Eymis for ſeven pounds ſeven ſhillings, anno 15 Elizabet 
The church being grown old and ruinous, and greatly ſhattered 
in its fabric by a platform of guns which played from the roof in 
the ſiege during the civil wars, and the pariſh no ways able to 
bear the charge of the reparation, a brief was granted and col- 
lected, by which affiſtance the church was in a manner quite pul- 
led down ſome years ago, and rebuilt in the good order it now 
ſtands in, 
The inſide of the church is ſupported by two rows of elegant 
illars, which divide it into three iſles, - It has a handſome ſquare 
— with three tuneable bells in it. 

It will not be amiſs to take notice that the lord preſident of the 
north, who reſided in the neighbouring abbey or manor, had a ſeat 
built for him in this church, which he uſually went to for divine 
ſervice. = 

At the bottom of Marygate, on the weſt ſide of a lane leading 
to Almry-Garth, is a charity-ſchool for the grey-coat girls, which 
was firſt ſet on foot for twenty poor girls in 1705, (but now thirty) 
to be lodged, fed, taught, and cloathed, The girls are bound ap- 
prentices to houſhold-ſervice for four years, under the regulations 
of that ſchool ; they are now cloathed when they go out, and with 
each of them is given a bible, a common prayer-book, and the 
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North of this ſtreet is a ſpacious piece of rich ground, yet called 
Almry-Garth, which name it takes from the b rench Aumonier, 
Latin Eleemoſynarius; and was formerly the place where the con- 
vent kept their cattle which were ready for killing, and alſo put in 
what was charitably beſtowed on them. The ground has been all 
walled in, except on the fide next the river; in it were the abbot 
of St. Mary's fiſh-poads, the traces of which appear at this day, 


St. MARY's ABBEY. 


A moſt noble and magnificent monaſtery, anciently one of the 


plories of the city, of York, was ſituated under the walls without, 


and on the north- ſide of the city, extending to Erleſburgh, or St. 
Marygate, already deſcribed. There is no place in or about the 
city which could boaſt of a more agreeable ſite, being on a riſing 
ground, the aſpect ſouth-weſt, declining every where to the river 
Ouſe, which forms a grand canal at the bottom of it. J. Leland 


informs us, from an ancient manuſcript, that where now the abbey, 


of St. Mary ſtands, was, before the conqueror's time, a place the 
citizens made uſe of to lay the ſweepings of their ſtreets and other 
kinds of filth in, and where malefactors were executed: but be 
that as it may, it is a fine ſpot of ground, almoſt ſquare, and is in- 
cloſed on the north and eaſt- ſide with ſtately walls, built with many 
orderly and large towers embattled ; on the weſt with the river 
Ouſe, and on the ſouth with the rampire and walls of the city. 
The whole circumference, by an exact menſuration, is 1280 Der a 
or about three quarters of a mile; that is to ſay, from Bootham- 
bar to St. Marygate tower 194 yards; from St. Marygate tower, 
to the weſt tower, abutting upon the river Ouſe, 420 yards; from 
the ſaid weſt tower to the water-houſe tower, on the ſouth, 246 
ards; from the water-houſe tower, by the rampire of the city to 
ootham-bar, 420 yards. of N 
There is great reaſon and authority to believe that there was a 
monaſtery ſtanding, at, or near the ſite of this abbey, in the time 
of the Saxons and Danes; and that it was built by Siward, the 
valiant earl of Northumberland, who was buried in it. The mo- 
naſtery was then dedicated to St. Olave, the Daniſh king and mar- 
tyr ; which name it retained, even after William the conqueror 
had refounded it, till, by William Rufus, it was changed to that of 
St. Mary. But what order the monks of this older monaite 
were of is not known; the pariſh church adjoining the abbey, Nil 
retains the ancient name of its firlt patron, St. Olave. 

The origin of the abbey of St. Mar will be beſt underſtood by 
a tranſlation from J. Leland's collections of an abſtract which that 
induſtrious antiquary made =_ a little book wrote by —_— 
| a A : 
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the firſt abbot, concerning the riſe and foundation of the faid mo. 
maſtery. 

« 2. Dom. 1078, and twelfth of the reign of William the 
Great, king of England, I took upon me the habit of a monk at 
Whitby, and was chief ſuperintendant of the monaſtery, _ 

e Being driven firſt from Whitby, and afterwards from Leſting- 
t ham, by William de Percy, one of the king's barons, I became 
« intimately acquainted with a certain earl called Alan, of a moſt 
„ noble family, being the ſon of Eudo earl of Britain; who, com- 
« miſerating our condition, gave us a church near the city of 
« York, dedicated to St. Olave, with four arcres of land adjoin- 
« ing to build offices on. And, having obtained licence from 
% the king, he kindly perſuaded us to come thither and make it the 
« ſeat of our abbey. 

But Thomas archbiſhop of York claimed the ground given 
c us by Alan to belong of right to him. 

* However, when the king came to York, William Rufus, he 
* came to viſit us in our new monaſtery; and ſeeing that the 
ee building was too ſtrait and narrow for us, he projected a larger, 
« and with his 'own hand firſt opened the ground for laying the 
« foundation of the church of the monaſtery. Several lands, which 
« are not hete neceſfary to mention, the king alſo gave towards 
te the maintenance of the monks, free from all regal exaction for 
« ever. Farl Alan gave us a town which is in the ſuburbs of the 
city, near the church, upon the fame conditions. This happened 
« A 1088, and not long after our good friend Alan dying, the 
* king, for the fake of his ſoul, gave us the towns of Clifton and 
« Oureton, which were of his 2 far Leland's 
abſtract from our abbot Stephen. 

But this account being too ſhort, we ſhall enlarge it from that 
of abbot Simon's, printed in the Monaſticon; the origin of which 
is ſtill preſerved in the Bodleian library in Oxford. 

It ſeems the conteſt about the four acres of land which earl Alan 
had given to thoſe monks, and the archbiſhop claimed, was very 
conſiderable, The prelate ſued them for the ſame, and the earl 
defended them ; but the matter could not be determined, Where- 
upon king William I. to compoſe the difference, promiſed the 
archbiſhop other lands in lieu thereof, and fo the buſineſs ceaſed for 
that time. 

But in 1088, 2 William TI. that king came in perſon, attended 
with a great number of nobility, to Vork; and viſiting this mona- 
ſtery of St. Olave's, he found the ſame to be too little for ſuch 2 
convent to inhabit, and therefore enlarged their ground for the 
foundation of a new church, For it appears by his charter, that he 


added thereunto the church itſelf and the ſite of the abbey, which. 
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extended from Galmon, a place ſo called in the charter, to the 
banks of the the river Ouſe, together with the mill-dam. 

He alſo gave other lands and revenues towards the ſuſtaining 
theſe monks ; Alan their friend, and firſt founder, beſtowed' on 
them that borough, without the city-walls, for ſome time called 
Earlſborough; and to ſtrengthen the abbey, with the defence of the 
regal 2 the earl granted the advowſon thereof into the 
king's hands. ä 

In 1089, the firſt foundation of this abbey was laid in the pre- 
ſence of the king, who laid the firſt ſtone, and many of his prin- 
cipal courtiers, as well lords ſpiriturl as temporal. Ihe king then 
changed the dedication of the church from St. Olave to St. Mary. 

After this, when Thomas, archbiſhop of York, perceived that 
this religious houſe daily increafed, he, through the perſuaſion of 
ſome that envied it, renewed his ſuit again for the ſaid four acres 
of land. Stephen the abbot thereupon conſulted the king, and he 
in a great council of the realm held at Glouceſter, at the feaſt of 
our Lord's nativity, granted to the ſaid archbiſhop, on condition 
that he waved his ſuit, the church of St Stephen in York, (on the 
north ſide of York minſter) in exchange for the ſaid four acres of 
land. Beſides, abbot Stephen himſelf, that he might be perfectly 
reconciled to the archbithop, added, of his own Fee will, to the 
revenues of his ſee, one carucate of land in Clifton, and another in 
Heſlington. - 

In a general conflagration which burnt down the whole city, in 
the reign of king Stephen, this fabric was deſtroyed; and in 1270 
it was begun to be rebuilt under the direction of Simon de War- 
wick, then abbot; who fitting in his chair, with mortar in his 
hand, the whole convent — * about him, after he had given 
benediction to it, &c. laid the firſt ſtone of the new church; which, 
in twenty-two years, he lived to ſee finiſhed; and this was the 
very fabric whoſe noble remains we ſee at this day. 

In the abbey wall were only two principal gates; the one on the 
eaſt-ſide, opening into Bootham, near the gate of the city; the 
other on the north-ſide, which was the main entrance into the 
abbey, and opens into St, Marygate, a little below the church 
of St. Olave, 

The wall of the abbey, quite round, has been very ſtrong, on 
the inſide of which, towards Bootham, ran a wooden gallery for 
the better defence of it, The continual bickerings between the 
citizens and monks of this abbey, was the occaſion of the build- 
ing this wall, In 1262, an attempt was made by the citizens to 
deitroy the abbey, and much plundering and ſlaughter enſucd. 
For which reaſon, and to prevent the like for the future, Simon, 

Aa a 2 then 
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then abbot, got leave of the king to build a wall, which was per. 
fected in 1266. 

At the north-eaſt corner of theſe walls is a tower called St. 
Mary's Tower, in which all the records, taken out of the religi- 
ous houſes at their diſſolutions, on the north- ſide of Trent, were 
repoſited under the care of the lord preſident, and kept in their 
ſeveral cheſts within this tower, until an unforeſeen accident, ſot 
ever, diſperſed and ſeparated them, I his repoſitory had anciently, 
alſo, been made uſe of as a place of ſecurity for ſome of our royal 
records of chancery, by a particular grant of king Edward III. to 
one John de S. Paul, as keeper of them. Yet no foreſight could 
preſerve the ſacred magazine, then depoſited in this tower, from 
ſuch an unexpected accident; and our painful countryman, Mr, 
Dodſworth, had but juſt finiſhed his tranſcripts of theſe valuable 
remains, when the tower was blown up, in the ſiege of York, 
in 1644, and moſt of the original records were — with com: 
mon duſt. 

The abbey- church, or cloiſters, were 391 Feet in length, and 
60 in breadth. 8 8 

The abbot of this moſt magnificent abbey had the honour to 
be mitred, and had a feat in parliament, whence he was always 
ſtiled lord abbot. This and the abbot of Selby were the only 
two in the north of England who had that privilege. Whenever 
he went abroad, either by water or land, his retinue was grand and 
numerous, and little inferior to that of the archbiſhop of the pro- 
vince. He had ſeveral country houſes, of which thoſe at Deighton 
and Overton were the chief. "Theſe houſes were ſituated at about 
three miles diſtance from the city, north and ſouth of it, Overton 
was the chief, and had a moſt agreeable ſituation, 

Adjoining to the north-gate of the abbey was the priſon for 
debtors in the liberties of St, Mary's, which were very extentve. 
The court, for the liberties of St, Mary, was alſo here kept by 
the ſteward of the ſame, for the time being; who, by charters 
from king James and Charles I. and their ſuccefiors, had all thoſe 
Judicial privileges granted to him, which were ever given to the 
abbot of this convent by the former kings of England, But this 
ſtewardſhip has been many years vacant, the gaol neglected, and 
the chamber, where the court was kept, is now nearly demoliſhed. 

The 1eligious of this houſe were black monks, of the order of 
St. Benedict, There is one thing in their worſhip remarkable, 
however, that as ſeveral — churches had their liturgies 
ſecundum uſum ſacrum, as York, Sarum, &c. ſo this monaſtery had 
a pſalter, or office compiled for their devotion; which was agrees 
upon and publiſhed May 30, 1390, and ſtyled Comſuetudinariun 
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beatae Maria Eborum; which book is now in the library of St. 
ohn's college, Cambridge. 

To this abbey of St. Mary's, York, did formerly belong theſe 
ſix following cells, 

St. Beez, or St. Bega, in Cumberland. St. Bega was a veiled 
nun, born in Ireland, ſhe built a (mall monaſtery in the deanry 
called Coupland, on the borders, not far from Carliſle. This mo- 
naſtery was, in the time of Henry I. given to the abbey of St. 
Mary's, York, by William Meſchines, fon of Ranult, Jord of 
Coupland, for a cell to this abbey, together with ſeveral lands and 
tithes, They were to ſend thither a prior, and at leaſt ſix monks, 
to be conſtantly rei.dent. One Robert is ſ.id to have been the 
firſt prior of tis cell. Valued at 1431. 17 8. 21 d. per annum. 
A monailery called Neddrum, in the county of Dowae in Ireland, 
was alſo given to this cell, and to St. Mary's abbey at York, by 
John de Courcy. | 

Wetheral, or Wederhall, in Cumberland, at the time of the 
foundation of the abbey, was given to it by Radulph Meſchides 
earl of Cumberland. Here was a church dedicated to St. Conſtan- 
tine, to which ſeveral benefactors are mentioned; amongſt them 
David king of Scotland, and his ſon prince Henry, are the chief. 
Richard de Reme was the firſt prior. Valued at 1171. 11s. 103d. 

St. Martin's, near Richmond, was a cell given to this abbey by 
Wymar, ſewer to the earl of Richmond, wich ſeveral lands. Con- 
firmed to it in 1148, by pope Eugenius. The ſeveral rents and 
revenues of this houſe may be feen in the Monaſticon. John de 
Poppylton firſt prior. Valued at 431. 16s. 8d. 

Romburch, in Cambridgeſhire, was given as a cell to the abbey 
of St. Mary, York, by Alan, (ſome fay Stephen) earl of Britain 
and Richmond. Coinrmed to it by Theobald archbithop of Can- 
terbury, Gaufrid biſhop of Ely, and Everard biſhop of Norwich; 
and that the abbot and convent might place and diſplace the prior 
and munks at their pleafure, Humphrey de Wouchum firſt prior. 
No valuation. 

Sandtoft and Henes, in Lincolnſhire Roger Moubray gave the 
iſle called Sandtoft, and large poſſeſſions with it, for a cell to the 
church of St. Mary's, Vork; and William earl of Warren, gave 
Henes to the ſaid monaſtery. Thomas Plunketh firſt prior of 
Sandtoft and Henes. No valuation. 

The cell of St. Magdalene, near the city of Lincoln. Robert 
de Rothwelle firſt prior, 

The immunities and privileges granted to this monaſtery, by 
William Rufus and his ſucceſſors, kings of England, were very 
great, and equalled, if not exceeded, moſt of the abbies in the 2 
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dom. By the charter of Ruſus was granted to them the following 


immunities. 

1. That their lands be exempt from all regal exactions. 

2. That they be quit of all pleas and quarrels for murder, lar. 
ceny, ſcutage, gelds, and danegelds, hidages, works done at caſtles, 
bridges, and parks, and of ferdwit, He alſo granted to it breach 
of peace. 

3. Fightings within their houſe, invaſions of their houſe, and all 
aſſaults upon their men, with ſoc, ſac, tel, tem, inſangthef, and 
ul fungthef. 

4. And further granted them, that the men of St. Mary's ſhall 
not be compelled to attend or do ſuit and ſervice to county-courts, 
trydings, wapontaks, or hundreds. hat if the ſheriff, or his mi- 
niſterial officers, have any cauſe of quarrel againſt the men of St. 
Mary's, they ſhall firſt accquaint the abbot therewith, and at an 
appointed time ſhall come to the gates of the abbey, and there re- 
ceive juſtice and right, 

5. This king likewiſe granted them the power of eleCting their 
abbot from amongſt their own congregation, 

King Henry II. by his charter, ratified all the before-ſpecified 
privileges, and further granted to abbot Severius and his ſuc- 
ceflors, &c. to enjoy the ſame laws, liberties, dignities, and cuſ- 
toms, which either the church of St. Peter in York, or that of St. 
John of Beverley, had ever enjoyed: whereof this eſpecially was 
one, that when Yorkſhire was ſummoned to ſerve the king in his 

army, then the abbot hereof {hall find one man to bear the Kandard 
St. Mary in the ſaid hoſt, as the ſaid churches were wont to ſend 
eirs. 

King Henry III. confirmed, by inſpeximus, to the ſaid abbot 
and convent of St. Mary's, all their ancient liberties, &c. which 
his predeceſſors had granted to them. And they were likewiſe 
confirmed to them by the kings of England, his ſucceſſors; moſt 
of which confirmations may be ſeen amongſt the records of the 
tower of London; as by Edward I. Edward II. Edward III. 
Richard II. Henry IV. Henry V. Henry VI. Henry VII. and even 
b. Henry VIII. who, by a large charter of inſpeximus, dated 

ebruary 27, in the firſt year of his reign, confirmed all thoſe li- 
berties to them at firſt, which he afterwards took from them. * 

The archbiſhop of York, for the time being, had power once 
a-year to viſit this abbey of St, Mary's, to correct and reform the 
ſame, by the council of the ſaid religious, and by five or ſix of 
his canons of the beſt note. Whence it was that, in the year 13435 

illiam 


® The renewing of theſe charters of liberties was not always gratis from the 
throne; for we find that the abbot paid 1001. for it in the firſt of king John ; a great 
ſum in thoſe days. Maddox Excheg. p. 560. 
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William archbiſhop of York, in his viſitation, queſtioning by 
what right and title the abbot and convent here did claim and re- 
ceive the tithes, portions, and penſions, from ſeveral places there 
mentioned, amounting to a very great number, they produced 
the bulls of ſeveral popes, and grants of his predeceſſors, arch- 
biſhops of Vork: whereupon they were by the faid prelate allowed, 
and their title declared good and ſufficient. 

It has been before hinted, that great animoſities and diviſions 
were carried on betwixt the _ and citizens on one fide, and 


387 


ary's on the other, about their 
And it ſeems that had not 


the monks been well ſupported by the civil power, their ſanctity 
would ſcarce have protected them from the reſentment of the 
citizens, who ſeemed to watch all opportunities to deſtroy them. 
The annals of the convent, before quoted, mention a violent 
affray betwixt them in 1262, wherein the citizens ſlew ſeveral of 
their men, and burned a number of their houſes out of Bootham- 


bar. 


Simon the abbot bought his peace at the price of 100 l. but, 


terrified to the laſt degree at this extraordinary inſult, he thought 
fit to leave the convent for a year or more; for he did not return 
to it till Chriſtmas, 1264. In 1266, upon the inſtance of divers 
perſons, the citizens of York were reconciled to the abbot and 
convent, and did voluntarily give ſeveral releaſes each to the other, 
with a ſaving of the liberties of each party, and of thoſe which 
belonged to the crown. But this peace did not conginue long; 
for in 3301, pleas were held of the liberties of St. Mary's within 
the gate of the ſaid abbey; and there ſat on the Quinden of the 
purification of the virgin, Benedict being then abbot, the king's 
juſtices, Sir Ralph de Mettingham, William de Berreforth, William 
de Houward, Peter Maleverer, E. de Bermingham, and Lambert 
de Trickingham, in the thirtieth your of the reign of king Ed- 


ward I, in the preſence of the lor 


Edward prince of W ales, 


In 1308, there was a charter obtained for the liberties of St. 


Mary's, and confirmed by king Edward II. in the firſt year of 


kis reign, that there ſhould be a fair and market in Bootham. 
This was proclaimed throughout the whole county of York, and 
was intolled in chancery; but upon the earneſt ſolicitations of the 
citizens, ſetting forth the great damage it would do to them and 
the king's revenue, the ſame was ſome time after revoked, and a 
penalty laid thereon. 

In the year 1315, on Martimas-day, ſay the annals, the citizens 


of York came with a ſtrong 


hand, an 


did fill up the ditches 


joining upon the walls of the abbey, which were made by Alan 


the abbot 
they did, 


ag 


nſt the enemies of England, viz. the Scots, 
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our authority, at the inſtigation of Nicholas Flem- 


ming, 
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ming, then mayor, and others of the citizens, amongſt whom 
one Sezevaus“ was a principal, againſt divine law and regal 
Juſtice, | 

In 1316, the mayor and citizens of York came to the ſaid ab- 
bey, and pulled down an earthen wall made there, but five of the 
workmen were killed by the fall of it. In the ſame year the 
mayor and citizens made a great ditch between St. Leonard's 
hoſpital and the abbey. And thus they continued to vex one 
another till archbiſhop Thoreſby, ſcandalized at their proceedings 
brought them, with much ado, to an agreement, and indentures 
were interchangeably ſealed and delivered betwixt them, dated 


Jan. 16, 1343. 


The ORDER and AW A RD made bettwixt the mayor and common. 
alty of the one part, and the abbot and convent of St. Mary's, near 
the city of York, on the other part, concerning the 1.ounds and 
common of paſture in Clifton and Fulford, made by commiſſimer;, 
Auguſt 19, in 1484 ; et regis Ric. III. 2. 


IRST, The bounds of the franchiſe of the city of York, to- 
wards Clifton, to begia at the eaſt end of the dyke that 
cloſeth the almery-garth, at the end of Bootham, on the weſt {ide 
of the king's highway leading from York to Clifton. And fo by 
the weſt part of the ſame way, north, to againſt the ſouth end of 
Maudlen-chapel. And overthwart the way eaft, by the ſouth 
end of the ſaid chapel, into a way leading to a wind-mill, ſome- 
time called John of Roucliff's mill, unto the next head-land on the 
ſouth fide of the ſame way, and ſo down by the ſaid head- land unto 
a ſtyle, and fo forth overthwart the lande, and overthwart the 
outgange called a way that goeth toward Sutton, to a moor that 
oes into a way that goes towards Huntington; and from the 
eaſt end of the ſaid moor on by the faid way unto the ſtone-eroſs 
that is written upon, that ſtands above Aſtyl-brigg; and from 
the croſs even to the water of Foſs, and forth by the weſt fide of 
the water Foſs, toward York, and the weſt part of the water- 
mills of the ſaid abbot and convent, and the ſtanke of the ſaid 

mille, and then over the water of Foſs beneath the ſaid mills. 
[tem, The bounds of che franchiſe betwixt the ſaid city and Ful- 
ford, ſhall begin at the ſouth-weſt end of the Green-Dykes, be- 
ſides St. Nicholas; and from thence by a dyke that lies betwixt 
the ſouth end of the arable lands of a field called Seward Howheld, 
and a paſture called the Ox-Paſture to the ſouth end of a moor that 
goes from Seward-How-Mill to the faid Ox-Paſture; and from 
thenceforth by the ſaid dyke towards the weſt to a head-land of 
the 


* 6 and 7 Ed. II. Nich. Segerzus was repreſentative in patliament ity. 
See the liſt, 1313, 1314. wor 6-te 
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the ſaid abbot and convent, and by the north fide of the head- 
land into a highway that} goes from York to Foulford, and there 
a crols to be ſet, and called the Franchiſe-croſs of the faid city; 
and fo overthiwart the ſaid "yy north, towards York, by the eaſt 
ſide of the ſaid way to a little ſtone bridge, upon a courſeway lead- 
ing from F oulford aforeſaid into Fiſhergate, butting upon the 
king's-dyke on the eaſt and welt part of the ſaid bridge, and fo 
by the ſaid king's-dyke to the water of Ouſe. 

Item, The mayor and commonalty of the ſaid city, and their 
ſucceſſors; for their hackneys, key, whyes *, and beaſts, that the 
hold and occupy, couching and riſing, within the ſaid city, ſhall 
have common in average time, under hiirdſhaffe, in all the fields 
and meadows on the ealt-fide of the town of Clifton, betwixt the 
outgang that goes from Clifton into the foreſt of Galtreſs and York 
unto the water of Foſs, when = lie unſown, except that a cloſe 
of the ſaid abbot and convent, called Paynelathe-Croftez, other- 
wiſe called Turpyn-Croft, alias Paynlathlez ; and alſo divers other 
cloſes and garthings, to the ſame cloſes annexed, be kept ſeveral at 
all times. And that the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and their 
ſucceſſors, kave common of paſture in the fields betwixt Vork and 
Foulford; for the faid cattle within the faid bounds of the franchiſe 
of the ſaid city, every time there after the corn and hay be had 
away, Called average time, when they lie unſown, until Candlemas 
next following. Foreſeen always that winter-corn in the faid 
fields, in the ſaid time; then alway to be kept and ſaved. And 
that it be lawful to the ſaid abbot and convent and their ſucceſſors, 
ſervants, and their tenants of Foultord, in all the fields, meadows, 
and paſtures of the faid town of Foulford, out of the ſaid bounds 
and franchiſe of the ſaid city, to caſt up dykes at their pleaſure, to 
keep and defend the cattle of the ſaid city from the ſaid meadows 
and paſtures. And if the cattle of the ſaid mayor and commonalt 
enter, or come by eſcape in any ways into any other of- the. Felds 
then not ſown, meadows and paſtures of the faid common of Foul- 
ford and Clifton, where they have no common, out of the ſaid 
bounds of the franchite limits of the ſaid city in average time, after 
all the corn and the hay be had away, the faid abbot and convent 
and their ſucceſſors, officers and their ſervants, ſhall not pind or 
empark them, but drive them out in godly wiſe ; ſo that the ſaid 
cattle eſcape not — or by evil will, or by cauſe of negli- 
gent keeping. And the ſaid mayor and RY and their 
ſucceſſors, ſhall not vex or trouble the ſaid abbot and convent, or 
their fucceſlors, ſervants, officers, or tenants, nor none of them 
for driving out the ſaid cattle out of the ſaid fields, meadows, and 
paſtures, in the form aforeſaid. And that it ſhall be lawful for the 
mayor and cogamonalty, and their ſucceſſors, to have, uſe, and oc- 
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cupy their ways, and their moors, and paſtures, as they have uſed 
towards Foulford, between the Green-Dykes, on the eaſt- ſide of 
Seward-how-Fields, and the Green-Dykes to Heſlington; and on 
towards Clifton, by one outgang that goes from Clifton into the 
foreſt of Galtreſs, and by the outgang that goes from York by the 
Horfe-Fair towards Sutton ; and in the ſummer ſeaſon, from the 
aforefaid foreft, by the ſaid outgang of Clifton, to the water of 
Ouſe, for watering their cattle, at times neceſſary, as it has been 
 aforetime uſed ; and from the moors of Foulford and Heflington, by 
2 highway that goes from Heſlington to the water of Ouſe, be- 
twixt the Mill-Syke and the Brekks to the faid water, for watering 
the ſaid beaſts, time neceffary, as it has been aforetime uſed, with- 
out interruption or difturbance of the faid abbot and convent, their 
ſucceſſors, officers, or tenants, to be done or demanded ;. ſo that 
the ſaid cattle tarry not in the fields of Foulford and Clifton, except 
within the bounds and time after rehearſed. Alway foreſeeing, 
that no man of the ſaid city ſhall have no other cattle paſturing 
within the faid Iordfhips of Foulford and Clifton, but haekneys, 
key, and whyes, couching and riſing within the faid city, in the 
manner and form aforeſaid, Nor that they, nor any other man of 
the ſaid city, ſhall tether or faſten horſe nor cattle in the ſaid fields 
fown, or meadows within the bounds aforeſaid, but in average time, 
after the corn and hay be led away. Alto foreſeeing that this 
award be no prejudice nor hurt to no man of the faid city, of his 
common within the lordſhips of Foulford and Clifton, that they 
have by reaſon of their holding as tenants, within the ſaid lordſhips. 
And in caſe the ſaid abbot and convent; or their ſucceſſors, or their 
tenants, incloſe any fields, or parcel of field, pertaining to the lord- 
ſhips of Foulford and Cliſton, being or lying within the bounds 
aforeſaid, that the faid abbot and convent, or their fucceſſors, ſer- 
vants, or tenants, ſhall, every year, in average time, after corn and 
hay be had away, make reaſonable gaps for all manner of cattle for 
them that have any right of common to enter into the ſaid fields or 
parcel of fields fo incloſed, within fix days after having away of 
corn and hay. And if the ſaid abbot and convent, and their ſuc- 
eeſſors, and ſervants, will not make reaſonable gaps within the 
time aforeſaid, that then it be lawful to any man or perſon that 
have any common right within the ſaid bounds, to make reaſon- 
able gaps in the ſaid fields contained within the faid bounds, or any 
parcel thereof ſo incloſed. 

Item, | hat neither the ſaid mayor, ſheriffs, nor commonalty, 
nor no officer, nor no miniſter of theirs, ſhall raiſe, or make to 
be raiſed, iſſues, fines, amerciaments, nor pains, ſet or to be ſet, 
upon the ſaid abbot and convent, their ſueceſſors, and tenants, by 
reaſon of any lands or tenements that they hold of the ſaid _ 
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and convent, for making, or mending, or repairilling, or un- 
making, unmending, or unrepairilling, of any ways, or bridges, 
ſewers, or cauſways within the ſaid bounds of the franchiſes of 
the ſaid city. And that the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and their 
ſucceſſors, ſhall acquit and diſcharge the ſaid abbot and convent, 
their fucceflors, and their tenants, for the land they hold of them 
for evermore, againſt the king, his heirs and ſucceſſors, of all 
ſuch amerciaments of pains for making, amending, or repairill- 
ing, and for nonamending, making, and repairilling of the faid 
32 ways, ſewers, and cauſways within the 10 bounds of 
the franchiſe of the city, foreſeeing alway, that within the ſaid 
city, and ſuburbs of the ſame, the ſaid abbot and convent, and 
their ſucceſlors, for their tenements, edified within the ſaid city, 
ſhall make to be amended and repairilled in time of need the 
bridges, highways, and cauſways before the tenements within the 
ſaid city, to the midſt of the ſaid highways and cauſways, after the 
uſe — cuſtom of the. ſaid city. | 

Item, That within the fields, arable» and meadows, pertaining 
to the lord. hips of Foulford and Clifton, being and lying berwixt 
the ſaid city and the ſaid towns, nor in the ways within the bounds 
and metes aforeſaid, without the ſaid city and ſuburbs of the ſame, 
except in the Paynelath-crofts, Boothamlez, the Horſe-Fair, and 
the cloſes in Fiſhergate, ſhall neither the ſaid abbot nor convent, 
nor their ſucceſlors, their ſervants, nor tenants, nor none of them, 
nor none of their goods nor cattle, be arreſted nor diſturbed by 
the ſaid mayor nor ſheriffs, their ſucceſſors, nor their miniſters, nor 
none of them, within the ſaid arable lands, fields, and meadows, 
or highways, occupying, coming and going to and fro, for no cauſe 
nor quarrel ; but if it be for treaſon, or ufa warrant by proceſs, to 
be made of felons out of foreign courts and counties, directed to the 
officers of the ſaid city, for the time being, or in any wreſtling time 
in the preſence of their officers : ſaving always to the ſaid mayor, 
ſheriffs, and commonalty, all manner of executions of law againft the 


ſaid tenants and their ſervants of Foulford and Clifton, within the ſaid 


highways, within the bounds aboveſaid, not being occupied, com- 
ing and going about, to nor fro, their huſbandry, and againſt all 
other perſons or perſon, except betore excepted, throughout all the 
fields, meadows, and ways within the aforeſaid bounds, and allo 
againſt the ſaid abbot and convent, and their ſucceſſors, their 
tenants and their ſervants in other places within the ſaid city and 
ſuburbs of the fame ; reſerving to the faid abbot and convetit, and 
their ſucceſſors, all ſuch liberties in Bootham as is comprehended 
in an old accord betwixt the faid partics aforetime made. 
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The names of all the towns and villages in her majgſiy 's liberty and 
court of records of the late diſſolued monaſtery 
near the walls of the city of York, holden before 
Eſq; feward of the ſaid court, by virtue of ſeveral charters from 


T4 St. Mary's, 
homas Adams, 


-* the kings of this realm, and confirmed by ſeveral afts of parlia- 


ment; dige, ed under the ſeveral weapontakes and hundreds in the 


county of Y ork. 


N. B. If there be but one houſe in a village or town, the chief bailiff, by the pro- 
ceſs of the court, can juſtiſy the arreſting or diſtraining in the highway or common 


thereunto belonging, by the cuſtom of the court, and the queen's royal prerogative, 


being lady paramount. Nore. The towns marked with the letter [r. ] the records re- 
; and the towns marked with the letter ,.] pay a fee-farm rert 


main in the ab 
belonging to the abbey ; and the towns marked with [ Mon. 


round tower, 
was burnt, 


GR and MorLEy in Oſgodby, Mon. 


the weſt-riding. 


ALLERTONSHIRE in the north- 


riding. 


Winton, . 
AmsTy, weſt-riding. 


Apelton-nun cum Coulton, r. f. 
Acaſter and Acaſter-Selby, . f. 
Acomb, r. „ 


Aſkam- Bryan, Mon. V. 


— FE 
Bilbrough, . J. 
Heſſey, r. /. F 


«Knapton, r. /. 


- 


Moor-Munckton, #. . 
Marſton, Mon. F 


Nun-munckton, Mon. f. 


Poppletons ambo, r. f. 
Redhouſes, Mon. 
Rufforth, Mon. 
Walton, Mon. 


BarKsTON-ASH in the weſt- 

riding. 
Bramham and Bramham- moor, v. 
BIxDprok r in the north- riding. 


— 1. 
oxwould, 1. J. 
Ceſſa, r. J. 7 
Coulby, Mon. 


Seſſay, r. F. 
Sowerby, u. 
Thirſk, /. 


Yapham, Men. 


are taken out of the 
Monaſticum Anglicanum, being allowed as an authority ſince the late wars, that the 
in which the recores are lodged of all the monaſteries of this fide Tren;, 


BUCKROSE in the eaſt-riding 
Burdfall, r. 7. 
Burdall, 7. | 


Bugthorp, Mon. r. f. 
Barthorp, Mon. 


Eddlethorp, Mon. 
Finmer, r. /. 
Fridaythorp, r. f. 
Grimſton cum membris, r. f. 
Grimſton, north-riding. 

Hunckleby, r. / 
Howould, r. 


Kennitherp, r. 
Langton, Mon. f. 


Painthorp, . / 


Raiſthorp, ar"# 
Skirtenbeck, v. J. 
Skirringham, Mon. 


Scam 


Sutton near Malton, 7. 


ON, r. 


Thixtondale, r. /. 
Wintringham, r. 


Wellam, Mon. 


 Kirkby-under-Dale, r. f. 


BuLMER 


Bur 
Alne, 
Booth: 
Pennit 
Butter. 
Barton 
Boſwe 
Cliftor 
Claxto 
Cromt 
Dalby, 
Eaſt-I 
F oſtor 
Flaxto 
Flouit 
Foreſt 
Gate- 
Got 
Hunt: 
bot! 
Hutto 
Harto! 
Helmſ 
Hewo 
Hutto 
Lilling 
Mytor 
Munc 
Mart 
Moor 
\ 
Newt! 
Newp 
Overt 
Ouze 
Roclif 
Royne 
Suttor 
Stereſ. 
Scacki 
'Shiptc 
Stitna 
Skeltc 
Fherif 
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BULMER in the north-riding, 

Alne, 7. F 

Bootham cum Marygate, r. f. 

Pennibrough, r. | 

Buttercrambe, r. /. 

Barton in the Willows, r. . 

Boſwell, Mon. f. 

Clifton, r. /. 

Claxton, v. 

Cromb, . 

Dalby, r. /. 

Eaſt-Lilling, Mor. f. 

Foſton, . 

Flaxton, r. f. 

Flouith, v. /. 

Foreſt of Galtres, . 

Gate-Helmſley, Mon. 

Gowthorp, Mon. 7. 

Huntington to Monk-bridge, on 
both ſides of the way, r. /. 

Hutton-Sheriff, r. ,. 

Harton, Mon. 

Helmſley-Gate, r. | 

Heworth & Heworth-moor, 1. /. 

Hutton upon Derwent, Man. 

Lilling-Eaſt, Mon. f. 

Myton, * 

Munck-bridge, v. 

Marton, r. | 
Moor between Tholthorp and 
Myton, v. | 

Newton upon Ouſe, v. 
Newparke, Mon. | 
Overton, . /. | 
Ouzegate Sutton, Man. f. 
Roclifte, 2 0 

Roynes in Galtreſs, Mon. 
Sutton in Galtreſs, 7. J. 
dtereſby, v. J. | 
Scackelden, Man. 
Shipton, r. /. 

Stitnam, 7. 

Skelton, Mon. f. 

vherift- Hutton, r. /. 


. 


Larringtos, alias Torrington, 

| an. 

Thornton-Lilling, . l 

York Manor & Queen's Palace, 
Horte-fair, Gooſe-lane, Gil» 
Oo gate, Munck-bridge, and 
Grange-houſe. 

CrAxo in the weſt- riding. 

Aldbrough, Men. che 

Boroughbridge, v. /. 

Branton-Green, Man. f, 

Dunsford amb. 

Denton- Hall. 

Ellingthorp, r, 

Grafton, 7, 

Minſkip. 

Rowcliff. 

Stocalia. 

Staineburne. 

DicKERING in the eaſt- riding, 

Arpam, aſias Harpham cum Quin- 
ton, v. F. | U 

Butterwick, r. £ 

Bridlington, alias Burlington, f. 

Burton-North, r. f. 

G A 

Burton- Agnes, Men. f. * 

Bempton, r. 7. 

Foxholds, r. f. 

Foſton, Mon. 

Garton, r. F 

Ruſton, v. . . 

Rudſton, ng | 4 

Willerby, Mon. . 

EwcRossE in the weſt- riding. 

Clapham, 7. /. | 

G1LLING-EAST in the north- 
riding. 

Appleton, r. ,. 

Boulton upon Swale, 7. 

Brough, r. J. 

Barton, r. J. 

Croft, Fr. te 

Couton-Long, Mon. f. 
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Danby Parva, r. f. 
Dalton upon Teaſe, 
Danby upon Wiſk, 


Ergam nigh Teaſe, 7. 
Ellerton zuxta Swale, r. /. 


r 


erreford, r. 
Garford, r. 7. 
Gainford, r. f. 

_ Kneeton, . 
Kirby-Wiſk, r. V. 


eholm, on. f. 


Middleton-T yas, r. /. 
oultons ambe, r. f. 
orton cum Fingall, Mon. 


Redmire, Mon. 
Smeaton, r. /. 
Scorton, Mon, 
Stapleton, Men. 
Stainchow, Mon. f. 
Sedbury, Mon. /. 
Dckerby, 
G1LLING- 


riding. 


Appleton, r. J. 
. 
Aſkrigg, Mon. 

Barforth, . f. 

Brignal, y. / 

Cella Sancti Martini prope Rich. 
mond, r. /. 

Cleaſby, . 

Eaſby, prope Richmond, r. J. 
Eaſt-Laton, 1. J. 

Epleby cum Carlton, Mon. f. 
Forſett, 7. f. 
Gilling-Weſt, . /. 
Gillmonby, r. / 
Hinderthwait, Mon. 
Kirby-Hill, . /. 
Kirby-Ravenſworth, r. /. 
Kirkham in Aſk, Mon. 
Langtons ambs, r. f. 
1 amba, 7. f. 


aſke, r. 


Meuſam, Ae, 


n the north- 
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Newton Morall, . /. 
Ovington, Mon. F. 
Richmond Chapel and French. 
gate, . 
Ravenſworth, . f. 
Rombold-Kirk, Mon. 
Thorp, r. 
Wicliffe, . 
HART HIIL in the eaſt- riding. 
Baynton, r. 
Brugh, . 
Burnby, r. 
Brantinham, Mon. 
Burnholme, Mon. f. 
Brumfleet, r 
Cottingwith-Eaſt, r. f. 
Dalton-North, r. f. 
Driffield Magna, Mon. f. 
Elmſwell, r. f. | 
Everthorp, . 
Eaſtburn, r. 
2 Mon. F. 
oggerthorp, . /. 
F . r. 7 
Goodmadam, Mon. /. 
Huggitt, . . 


esſle, r. 


Hermitage, 7. 

Kirkburne, Mon. J. 

Latham, r. /. 

Lund, Mon. 

Millingtan, . /. 
North-Dalton, r. #: 
Sunderlandwick, r. 

Thorpfield Parva, r. /. 
Thornton, Mon. 

Waſland alias Wawland, 7. 
Willerby, Mon. 

Watton, Mon. 

Yapham, Mon. 

HolDERNEss in the eaſt- riding. 
Beeforth, 7. / 

Coniſton, . J. 
Conſtable-Burton, or Hornſey- 
Burton. . 


Langt. 
Leemi 


I 
Middle 
Milby, 
Middle 
Melme 
Mar to 
Pickal 


Snape 


Catteri 
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Eſke, Mon. 
Hornſey-Burton, F. 
Hornſey and Hornſey-Beckhold, 


re T. 
Long-Preſton, 7. 
Long-Ruſton, r. 
Sutton and Norton-bridge, . 
Tunſdale, . 
Waſſand, . . 
HULL-SHIRE in the eaſt-riding. 
Anlaby alias Onlonby, . 
Ferreby. 
ALLECKELD in the north-rid- 


ing. 
Ainderby-Wheenhow, 1. 
Burniſton, 7. . 
Balderſby, ” 
Brugh, r. V. 
Carthorp, r. £ 
Exelby, Mon. f. 
Gatenby, Mon. f. 
Holma, r. F. 
Kirklington, Mon. | 
Langthorp cum Twinghall, . / 
Leeming and Leeming-Lane, 

Mon. /. 
Middleton in Teaſdale, .. 
Milby, . | 
Middleton, . 
Melmerby, Men. 
Marton upon the Moor, Mon. 
Pickall, Mon. f. 
Snape cum Wells, Mon. 
Theakſton, . / 
Tanhelds ambo, Mon. V. 
Wath, Mon. 
HANG-EAsr in the north-rid- 


ing. 

3 Magna in Catterick 
ariſh, 7. J. 

Aldburgh or Audbrough, . 
Aſkrigg, Mon. 
Appleton, Eaſt and Weſt, r. 
Brunton- Patterick, 7. A. 
Catterick, . . 


Crakehall, ambo, Mon. f. 
Coleburne, Mon. V. 
Cowpland, Mon. 
Fleta alias Fletham, r. f. 
Fearby, Mon. 
Firby, Mn. 
Horneby near Smeaton, r. 
Hipſwell, . /. 
Kirby-Fleatham, Mon. 
Morton, Mon. 
Pattrickbrunton, Mon. 
Richmond chapel and French- 
gate, r. 

Riſwick, r. J. 

uton, v. 
Stainton nigh Ellerton, 7. 
Scotton Parva, r. /. 
Thornton- Watlas, 7. 
Tunſdale, r. f. 
Wells, Mon. J. | 
HanG-WEsT in the north 

riding. 

Bellerby, Mon. 
Coram, r. 
Carleton cum Coverdale, Mon. f. 
Coveram, Man. f. 
Durham, r. f. 
Eaſt-Witton, Man. f. 
Fingall, r. 
Hawkſwell ambo, r. F. 


| Hud(ſwell, 7. T. 


Layburne, r. 

Morton, Mon. 
Melmerby, Man. 7. 
Middleham, Mon. 
Redmire, Mon. 
Scruton, r. 
Spennythorne, r. 
Skitby, Mon. 
Sandbeck, Mon. - 
Thornton-Steward, r. 
Thoroby, v. 
Witton-Eaſt, Mon. f. 


 HowpeNns8HlRE inthe eaſt-riding | 


Aiſlaby, Mon. r. N 
LANGBAURGH 


— 
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LancBAURGH in the north- Murton, v. 
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riding, | Ofgodby, r. 
Eſton, Mon. - Ruſton, r. 
Caſeby, Mon. f. | Seamer, r. ,. 
Exilby, . Thornton, r. 


Hutton juxta Rudby, r. f. 
Liverton, Mon. J. WT 
Lofthouſe ambo 

Porto, Mon: F. 

Stoxley, v. 

Stainton, . 
Scotherlkelfe, 1. 

Waſall, r. 

Whorleton, 7. 

Yarm, r. 

OscoLDcross in the weſt⸗ 
ricing. 2373 & 
Adlingfleet, Part, Mon. f. 
Aimin, Mon. r. 

Eaſtoft, Man. 

Gould, Mon. V. 

Haudenby, . 

Hemſworth, Mon. 

Hooke, u. 

Holdenby, r. 

Marſhland, all if it, Mon. r. f. 
Redneſs, r. /. | 

Swinfleet, Mon. V. 

Usfleet, r. /. 

Whitgift, . 6 | 

Ousz and Derwent in the 

eaſt-riding. 

Cottingwith-Weſt, r. J. 

Derwent Water to Ouſe, r. /. 

Deighton, . /. 

Eſcrigg, r. J. : 

Fulfords ambo, r. f. 

Kellfield, r. J. 

Thorgonby, . f. 

Wheldrake, Mon. J. 


Pick ERING-Lyr in the north- 


riding. 
Hutton-Buſhell, Mon. 
Kirby-Miſperton, r. /. 
Middleton, r. T. 


Wickham alias Wikeham, . ＋ 
RyDALE in the north- riding. 


Appleton-Wood, . /. 


Barton in the Street, 7. /. 


 Butterwick, 7. f. 


— . | 

alongia- W ood, fo called, ni 

k Wood-Appletn, r. 

Dowthwaite-Dale, r. /. 

Edſton, Mon: r. 

Farndale, r. f. 

Foreſt of Spawntori, r. 

Gilling, r. J. | 

Hutton in the Hole, r. ,. 

Holvingham, r. /. 

Holme-South, . 

Kirkbymoorſide, 7. /. 

Keldam, r. 

Leſtingham; v. / 

Malton, 7. /. f 

The moor between Normandby 
and Spawnton, called Si- 
nynton- Moor, r. 

Normandby, r. / 

Nunnington, Men. . 

Rofdale, r. / 

Spaunton, 7. f. 

Sproxton, r. 7 

Terrington alias Torrington, 
Min. 

STAINECROSSE in the weſt- 
riding. | 

SKYRACKE in the weſt- riding. 

Bramham and Bramham-Moor, r. 

Bingley, Min. 


STRAFFORD in the weſt- riding. 


Doncaſter church 
houſes, r. 


Warmeſwick, 7. 


STAINCLII FE 


and fixteen 


E 
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STAINCLIFFE and Cliffords Barnby, 7. * 2 
Fee in the weſt- riding. Corhow, . 

Clapham, r. . Coates, 7. 

Zaſtby, T. - 24 \  , Elſton, r 

Stretton, . Eaſt- Kirk, r. 


T1CKHILL in the weſt- riding. Everſham r. 
WHITBY-STRAND in the north- Greenby, r 
riding. . Garford, Mon. 
f Hlempfield, .. 
The names of ſeveral places within Hickling, . 
the liberty which are not placed Hylom, — 
in the weapontakes or hundreds Kirkland, Mor. - 


before-mentioned. Kirby and Sandwith, Mon. 

30 TO, | Marrow the Manor, . 

St. Andrew-Hermitage, y. Murton, - 6 

Allerthorpe-Hall, 7. /. Mogſikes, r. 

Agotha, r, Morthum, . 

Amerſett, 7. Newton in the Willows 

Baynham, r.. FSyvon Flu. 

Baynham, . Summerhouſe, . 

Brumfield, v. ,. Thoralthorp, 7. 

Beſward, 4 Tilehouſe, 7. 

Balderſby-Hall, r, © Thurntoff, . 

Bingholme, yr. Wicke, Mon. r. 

Birker, Fo * 3 2 


The towns and vi before enumerated, (and others in dif- 
ferent counties) were either wholly or in part the pofleflions of 
St. Mary's abbey, beſtowed at ſeparate times by teveral of the 
Kings, young nobility, and other piouſly-diſpoſed perſons. 

t diſſolution of this abbey its rly revenues were 
computed to amount to 1550]. 7s. * by Dugdale ; but 
20851. 18. 5: d Speed. Which conſidering that theſe computa- 
tions were then uſually made by thoſe that had a mind to be pur- 
chaſers, and the difference of money then and now,. the bare 
_ of the lands would amount to an inconceivable value at this 
At the diſſolution of monaſteries by Henry VIII. the ſue of this 
noble and rich abbey, with all its revenues, fell to the crown *; 
and here it was that prince ordered a palace to be built out of its. 
ruins, which was to be the reſidence of the lords preſidents of the 
north for the time being, and called the King's Manor, that the 

Cce very 


® The inrolment of the ſurrender of this abbey, in the uſual form, is in Clas. 
. 31 Hen. VIII. pars guarta n. 119. | 
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very name and memory of the abbey might be loſt for ever. Tt 
continued in that ſtate to the reign of James I. who, at his firſt 
coming to York, gave orders to have it repaired and converted 
into a regal palace, 1 make uſe of it as ſuch at his 
going to and returning from Scotland. Many teſtimonials are of 
this prince's deſign in arms and other decorations about the ſeveral 
portals of the building. However, this palace continued to be 
the ſeat of the lords preſidents to the laſt. 8 
After this it continued in the crown to the revolution; and 
when king Charles II. took ſome diſpleaſure at the city, and ap- 
pointed a governor over it, this houſe again became the reſidence 
of that 2 Lord Fretchvile, Baron of Stavely, was then ap- 
pointed; and after his death, Sir John Rereſby, Bart. repteſenta- 
tive in parliament for this city, was made governor of it by xing 
James II. and lived in it till the revolution. 

In the reign of king James II. a large room in the manor was 
fitted up and made uſe of as a Popiſh chapel, where one biſhop 
Smith, as he was called, celebrated maſs openly. But it wus not 
long before the enraged populace pulled it to pieces, and this con- 
ſecrated room was ſome years afterwards converted into an aſſem- 
bly-room for the meeting together of the nobility, gentry, and 
ladies at the races; as alſo to be the common entertaining room 
for the high ſheriffs of the county at the different aflizes. 

After the revolution, Robert Waller, Eſq; ſometime lord mayor, 
and repreſentative in parliament for this city, procured a leaſe of 
this abbey, or manor, for thirty-one years from the crown ; which, 
when run out, was, obtained again for Tancred: Robinſon, Eſq; 

ſec ond fon. to Sir William Robinſon, Bart. in whoſe family it hath 
ever ſince continued. | Sto: #'v , 

In 1696 and 97, the old hammered money, with the clipt and 
counterfeit, being every where called in, in this kingdom, a mint 
for coinage was erected in the manor at York, where the 
ſum of 312, 520 J. 6 d. was coined. This money, for diſtinction 
ſake, bears a M under the king's head on the coin. 

- The preſent condition of this once- magnificent pile of Gothic 

architecture is very deplorable, only a ſmall part of the cloiſters be- 
ing now left ſtanding. | | | 

- What has contributed much to the almoſt total deſtruction of it 

was ſome grants from the crown, for the pulling down and carry- 
ing away its ſtone for the reparation of other buildings. 

In 1701, king William, under his ſign manual, gave licence to 
pull down and carry away fo many of the ſtones belonging to the 
- manor, or abbey of York, as ſhould be ſet out and approved of by 


* 


Sir William Robinſon, Bart. and Robert Byerley, Eſq; towards 
the rebuilding of the county gaol of York. Accordingly a large 
and ſpacious ſtable was pulled down, and, with other ſtone of the 
abbe y, 
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: — the preſent noble ſtructure of the caſtle of York was chiefly 
built. | 


ed In 1705, queen Ann granted ſome more ſtone from this abbey 
1s towards the reparation of the pariſh church of St, Olave, then be- 
of come ruinous, and the pariſhioners unable to repair the ſame. 

al In 1717, king George the firſt granted licence, for the ſpace of 


three years enſuing, to pull down and carry away ſtone from the 
diflolved monaſtery of St. Mary, York, towards the reparation of 
the church of St. John of Beverley, commonly called Beverley 
Minſter, then in great ruin and decay; accordingly a great quan- 
tity of ſtone was taken and carried by water to Beverley. Of late 
years great quantities of ſtone have been burnt into lime on the 
ſpot, or conveyed away to repair roads, or for private buildings. 
The foundations of the wall which faced and ran parallel with 
the river, being all Aſhler- ſtone, were dug up and uſed in but aing 
$ the ſtaith, or key, at Lendall Ferry. The kitchens and other of- 
) fices of the abbey ſtood near this wall. The ſtaith or landing- 
. place was oppſite to the ſpring now made uſe of for a cold bath. 
, In the lords preſidents times a large bowling-green was uſed 
near the ruins of the church, where the Scots had that memorable 
| defeat, after blowing up and entering St. Mary's tower. The no- 
ble ſtone-vaults are ſtill in being, and may be compared to any 
thing of that kind in Britain. To conclude this account of its pre- 
ſent ſtate, the greateſt part of this large incloſure is now a paſture. 
The reſt of the ground is chiefly lett off by the leſſee into gardens, 
and ſuch part of the palace as is now tenantable is lett off to ſeveral 
tenants. 
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BACOT, the rcyal cap, fo called, taken in the equipage of 
Henry VI. at Hexham, with which Edward IV. was 

crowned — — 

Adda (ſon'of Ida) King of Bernicia — — 

Adrian, ſee Hadrian | 

Etius, the laſt Roman Lieutenant, his departure and advice to 

the Britons thereon, with their letter to him 

Agincourt, battle of 
Legendary tale of the ſhrine of St. John of Beverley 

{weating blood on tae day of that battle —— —— 3. 


— — 116 


Avricola, ſome reaſon to believe that he was founder of Vork 4 


Alain, Earl of Britain, grant to him by his uncle William the 
Conqueror of all the lands of Edwin Earl of Cheſter in 


Yorkſhire 81 
Alcuin, his opinion that Vork derives its original name from the 
Romans — 4 
His prophetical letter to Egbert, King of Northumber- 
land h | — 60 
Aldborough, formerly called Aclud, ſeveral of Caraufius's coins 
found there — 13 
Aldermen of York, ſeveral diſplaced and disfranchiſed for their 
loyalty to Charles 1. and ſeveral others choſen for their 
diſaſtection — 212 
Five acculed of diſaffection to James II. impriſoned at Hull, 
and afterwards took their places in their own court 219 
Alexander II. King of Scots, in 1220, married at York to Joan 
the fiiter of Henry III. — 95 


He and Henry III. kept Chriſtmas together at Vork in 1230 96 
Alexander III. King of Scots, knighthood conferred on him and 
twenty young Noblemen by Henry 11]. at York in 1251, 
and next day he married the daughter of Henry III. at 
York — 
Did homage to the King of England for lands held in Lothian. 
His antwer to Henry III. on requeſting him to do homage 
for Scotland, and to the Earl Marſhal of England, on de- 
manding his paltrey for being knighted —— — 
The great protuſion of victuals, &c. at the celebration of his 
nuptials——-His departure for Scotland with his bride and 
her attendants 9g 
The deaths of them and their two children ib, 
Yor. I. Aaa- Allectus 


ib, 
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Alſectus ſucceeded Carauſius, and reigned till Conſtantius Chlorus 
| was made Emperor, by whom he was flain—His coins 
equally common with thoſe of Carauſius 
All-Saints, North-Street, part of a monument deſcribed, which 
was found in the ſouth wall of this church 
Anfrid, ſucceſſor to Edwin in the kingdom of Bernicia 
Put to death by Cadwallo 
Anlaff, his rebellion in conjunction with Godfrey——Fli ght and 
battle with Athelſtan 
His return to England, and conqueſt of Northumberland 
His battle and treaty with Edmund at Cheſter 
Revolt of the Northumbrians from him, and his civil war 
and treaty with Reginald 
Reſtored to the kingdom of Northumberland, and again 
expelled 
His civil wars with Eric 
Antoninus, his itinerary 
Apotheofis, or deification of the Roman Emperors, the ceremony 
of it deſcribed — U — 
Archbiſhops, diſpute between them about wearing their croſſes in 
each others province — 
Arch, Roman, a noble one ſtanding at Micklegate- Bar 
Arthur, the time of his coronation, and ſeveral defeats of the Sax- 
ons by him 
His attempt to take Vork, and raiſing the ſiege on the ap- 
proach of Childric. York afterwards delivered up 
to him 
His expedition to deſtroy Scotland His regulations in church 
aſtairs—Kept Chriſtmas at York 
Cenſured for his extravagance — 
Slain in a rebellion by the hands of his nephew 
Arundeil, Wiltiam, fined and impriſoned for ſtealing the heads of 
two rebels from off Micklegate-Bar 
Aſce, Robert, Eſq; his inſurrection on account of the ſuppreſſion 
of religious houſes 
Hung in chains on a tower at Vork — 
Aſſize, Lent, 1648-9, a great gaol delivery, twenty-one being 
executed at York 
Aſſociation, recommended. by archbiſhop Herring, againſt the 
rebels in 174 
Subſcribed by 1 800, and the money which was raiſed 
by voluntary ſubſcription in Yorkſhire, York, and the 
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ainſt 
Aſtley, Sir WR commander of King Charles's army at the be- 
ginning of the civil wars 
Athelſtan, ſubmiſſion of the Daniſh Kings to him His conqueſt of 
2 and Northumberland, and battle with Godfrey and 
Anlaff | 


— » — — —— 


224 


159 


65 


Athelſtane 


Bardo 
Barna 
Barnet 
Baron: 


Bellor 


8 
Bellur 


Bened 
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Athelſtane, his defeat of the Danes and their auxiliaries—Sole 
| monarch of England—His death and bequeſt of the kingdom 
to Edmund — — 
Aurelian ſent Conſtantius an aid into Britain, and his motive for it 
Aurelius Ambroſius, his purſuit of Ofta and Eofa, and their 
g ſurrender — — — — 
Reſtored the church and its worſhip, &c, — — 


B 


ADON-HILLS, battle of, between Arthur and the Saxons 
Baliol and Bruce, two mot remarkable claimants of the 
crown of Scotland — — — 
King of Scots, matters adjuſted between him and Edward III. 
as to have done homage to Edward III. and the rea- 
ſon why he did not — 
Bardolph, his defeat (by Arthur) on his way to Vork to relieve his 
brother; his ſtratagem afterwards to gain acceſs to him 
Barnard-Caſtle, ſiege of it by the rebels againſt Q. Elizabeth, and 
its capitulation — 
Barnet, battle of, between Henry VIth and Edward IVth's forces 
Barons, Engliſh, ſeveral executed for high treaſon to Edward II. 
Bellona, a temple of, at Vork; only built in principal cities of 


the Roman empire — — _— 

Stood without Bootham—lts probable ſituation — 
Bellum Standardi, ar the battle of the Standard, fought near 
Northallerton — — — — 


Benedict, one of the richeſt Jews at York, who went to the corona- 
tion of Richard |.—Compelled to renounce Judaiſm, and 

be baptized 1 
= - on being brought before the King, and hi, 
eat | gate 
His houſe broke and plundered, and his family murdered — 
Bern, his trial and judgment for the murder of Lothbroch the 
| Pane; his landing in Denmark, and the lie which he 
fabricated and told to the Daniſh King —— — 
Bernicia, the name of the northern diviſion of the kingdom of the 


— — — ——r—5—— — 


Northumbers, made by Octa and Eoſa — _ 

Its extent — — a__ * * 
Anfrid, ſueceſſor to Edwin, in it — — 
Revolt in it from Oſbert, and the election of Ella to the ſove- 
reignty | — 
Berwick 2 by Edward II. — — — 
Siege raiſed — — — 
Bethell, — 2 Gen. I. ambert's own regiment given to him by 
Mon — 


Biſhopfields, half of King Charles's army encamped there, and 
| conjoined to the other half by a bridge of boats acroſs the 

river Ouſe —— —— — — 
Blackburn, Lieutenant, and others, ex:cute ] at York — 
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Part 


Blues (York) four companies of, raiſed and paid by ſubſcription ; 
their number and pay, in 1745 
Liſt of officers who ſerved without pay 
Bootham, a very conſiderable part of "= town in the time of the 
Romans—Temple of Bellona ſtood without the bar — 6 
Several Roman ſtone coffias found there Probably the burial- 


— — i 


place at York — — — 309 
Boroughbridge, battle of, between Edward II. and his barons— 102 
Bowes, Sir George, his capitulation at Barnard-Caſtle. — 142 

Made Marſhal of the army ib, 
His revenge on the rebels — ib, 
Bowes, Sir Robert, the ſubmiſſion and preſent of 200 Yorkſhire 


gentlemen, &c. made by him on the King's (Henry VIII.) 
entering the county — | 
Bradſhaw, Judge, and Oliver Cromwell, hanged and burnt in eſſigy 


at York | 215 
Bramham-Moor, battle of, between the forces cf Hen. IV. and the 

Earl of Northumberland — — 115 
Brearey, Mr. Samuel, (an Alderman's ſon) ſlain at the ſiege of 

Vork in 1644 — — — 202 
Britain, the time of the Romans leaving it Conquered by the 

Pitts and Scots — —— 43 

The means uſed by Hengiſt to ſecure it to the Saxons 49 

The diviſion of the northern part of it by Ofta and Eoſa 50 

- Britons, their letter to Ætius 48 


The reaſon of their diſpiritedneſs on the Romans leaving 
Britain; the calling in of the Saxons, and defeat of the 


Picts and Scots — — 7b, 
Their reſentment of the treatment and defeat of the Saxons in 
four ſeveral battles — — — 4 


Bromford, battle of, between Athelſtane and the Northumbrian 
Danes | — — 67 
rr its etymology 
Bruce, David, his invaſion of England in the King's abſence, and 
e the havock which he made — 
His defeat by Queen Philippa—ls delivered priſoner to her 


— — —— — 12 


110 


at Vork — 5 — — ib, 
Bruern, Bocard, his reſentment to Oſbert for committing a rape on 


— 62 


His obtaining aid from Denmark 
The landing of the Danes under his conduct, and their 
march towards York _ a 

Buckingham, Duke of, bis taking up arms againſt Richard III. 
And proclamation of his being a traitor at Vor — 128 
Burial-place, Roman, probably in Bootham 39 
Byron, Sir Philip, ſlain at the ſiege of Vork in 1644 — 202 

Byzantium, the removal of the ſeat of the Roman empire thither 
trom Rome 
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Or routed Ofrick and put Anfrid to death —— 57 
Defeated by Oſwald 16. 
Caledonians (in Commodus's reign) cut in pieces the Roman 
army, and repulſed afterwards by Marcellus Ulpius 4 
Their retreat uorth of Hadrian's wall on the approach of 
Severus 5 
Attacked the Raman empire on the frontiers — 
Cambridge, Richard earl of, and others, beheaded in 1415 — 115 
Camden, the firſt who took notice of the relicks of Roman auti— 
uities at York — — — 27 
Caracalla, ſon of Severus, left in the north to inſpect the buildings 
of the great wall — 3 
Diſſolute, inhuman, and ambitious of government More 
than once attempted the liſe of his father 7 
Jointly with Geta ſucceeded Severus in the government, from 
whence he derived his name His fathers phyficians put 
to death by him : E 9 
His inceſtuous marriage and character 1 
Carauſius rebelled againſt the Emperor Diocleſian, and got him- 
e ſelf prociaimed Emperor at York Overcame Quintus 
Baſſnianus——Entered in league with the Pitts and Scots, 
and gave up to them, for their ſervices, all the land from 
Hadrian's wall to Yoark— Called himfelf Cæſar 13 
His coins found no where but in this iſland ib. 
Many of them found at York and Aldborough—Slain at York 26. 
Car-Dike, the way by which proviſions were brought from the 
ſouth to ſupply the Roman army in the north 11 
Caſtle of York, the place where it now flands probably uted as a 
ropoſitory for corn by the Romans — — ( 2 12 
Razed to the ground — — o 
Caſſibelaun, King of the Trinobantes, made peace with the 
Romans — 4 
Retired to York, where he died and was buried — . 
Chambre, John a, and Sir John Egremond, leaders in an inſur- 
rection on the land-tax being impoſed in 1409, taken 
priſoners — — 135 
Executed at York (with a number of his men) as a traitor 
paramount 76. 
Chancery and King's bench courts removed to Vork 111 
Charles I. his ſucceſſion to his father James ; reception at Vork on 
his way to Scotland in 1663, and the ſpeech of the Lord 
Mayor on his entering the city — 150 
The places and manner of his entertainment at Vork, and the 
preſents which he received His reception at York, on his 
expedition again{t che Scotch rebels, and the ſpeech of Tho- 
mas Widdrington, Recorder, on his entering Micklegate- 
ar * 155 


Charles 1. 


. 


Charles I. held a ſpecial council at the Manor on the Scotch affairs 
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Kept his mauuday at York cathedral in 1639, and the cere- 


mony at it — 3. 
Touched for the king's evil——His charitable donations 
during his ſlay at Fork —Nobly treated before he left 
York—His departure with his army—March towards Scot- 
land, and the ſubmiſſion of the rebels to him 8 156 


His journey to York, with pfhers, to quell the rebels, and 
the proclamation which he publiſhed from thence—Rode 
about the city, and marked out intrenchments and fortifi- 
cations—His command ſent to the rebels at Newcaſtle 157 

The ſubilance of a petition from the Scots for redreſs of 
grievances, with his anlwer to it — - is, 

Summoned all the Peers to attend him at York — 158 

Writs iſſaed for that purpoſe; his army march into York 159 

The encampment of his army 

The miliatry ſores brought from York to Hull to ſupply his 
army, and the precaution which he took againſt an attack 
from the Scots petitioned to call a Parliament——His 
ſummons of the Yorkſhire gentry, and propoſal for pay- 
ment of their trained-bands for two months, with their ac- 
ceſſion to it, and petition to compoſe differences with the 
Scots, and ſummon a Parliament 

Petition to him from the diſtreſſed inhabitants of the county 
of Northumberland and biſhoprick of Durham, complain- 
ing vt the opreſſions of the Scotch His ſpeech to the great 
aſſembly of Peers at York | 


— i, 


— . 


His treaty by commiſſioners with the Scotch at Ripon 162 
His army ſupported by borrowing 200,000 1. of the city of 
London, according to a reſolution of the great council ib, 


Many of his commiſſioners, of the ſame principles as the re- 
bels, perſuaded him to remove the treaty to. London, and 
ſubject the country to contribution, rather than ſuffer the 
Earl of Strafford to difiodge them - — -- 6; 

His removal with his Lords to London to meet the Parliament 
—His ſlowneſs in calling the Parliament accounted for 
His viſit to York, with the Prince of Wales and others, on 
his way to Scotland to ſummon a Parliament there to try 


their tempers towards him | 164 
His removal with his court from London to Ycrk, as a place 

of greater ſafet) — Petition preſented to him, ſubſcribed by 

great numbers of the Yorkſhire nobility, &c. 15. 
His anſwer to the petition '166 
His further anſwer to it 167 
Ordered the printers to ſet up their preſſes at York to carry on 

a paper war—Kept naunday and St. George at York in ö 

19.42 ——— — es 
Hi, repulſe by Sir John Hotham at Hull 15. 


Charles J. 
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Petition to his Queen at York from the nobility and gentry 
or Yorkihire 
The departure of his Queen from York, and ſafe conduct to him 
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Charles I. his meſſage to the Parliament, witha relation of his motives | 
of going to Hull; his treatment there, and demand of 
juſtice againſt Sir John Hotham — 169 
Petition to him from the Yorkſhire gentry concerning the 
magazine at Hull —— — . 
The anſwer from the Parliament to his meſſage— — 170 
Amuſed bimſelf with ſpeeches and remonſtrances whilſt the 
Parliament were lay ing in ſtores of money and ammunition 
Concluſion of his anſwer to the declaration, votes, and order 
of aſſiſtance concerning Hull magazine His ſpeech to the 
Yorkſhire gentry aſſembled at York in 1642 according to 
ſummons — — 171 
The ſeveral anſwers which he received from the republican 
and loyal parties, with his reply to the former 16. 
His reply to the anſwer of the loyaliſts - Troops raiſed to guard 
his perfon—His court kept in the Minſter-Yard—Letter 
ſent by him to the Yorkſhire gentry, in conſequence of fore? 
being raiſed to guard his perſon 174 
Gave notice for the romoval of the term to York, but obſtruct- 
ed by the Parliament—Litt of Peers who left their ſeats and 
came to pay their duty to him at York — — 178 
Petition to him from the Parliament to diſband his guard — 16. 
His anſwer — — 179 
His proclamations forbidding any force to muſter by order of 
Parliament, and for an aſſembly of the people on Heworth- _ 
Moor — — — 182 
Met by the people on Heworth-Moor, and his declaration to 
the Lords and others of his Privy- Council at York — . 
The engagement which forty of the Peers entered into with him 183 
His ſolemn proteſtation againſt making war vpon his Parlia- 
ment, and his requeſt to the Peers to atteſt his inelination 184 
His intentions evidently pacific — — 18; 
Several public acts by him whilſt he kept his court at York 186 
Attended by the Yorkſhire gentry according to ſummons — 187 
His ſpeech on taking his laſt leave of the Yorkſhire gentry — 76, 
Several other acts ot ſtate by him, and 2 proclamation requi- 
ring the people to repair to his ſtandard at Nottingham — 18g 
His erection of his ſtandard at Nottirgham, and appointment 
of the Earl of Cumberland to the ſupreme command — 191 
Several towns and garriſons reduced by his forces, loſt and 
won again— The chief quarters of his army often at York 194 
The arrival of his Queen at Bridlington Quay, and from thence 
her journey to, and arrival at York —— — 195 
The manner of his raiſing, paying and ſuſtaining the men em- 
ployed in arms, and repairing the fort: fications of York ib, 


— — — —u— — 
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A remarkable inſtance of the Queen's generoſity to the 
priſoners of war at York — — 
His forces defeated at Selby by Sir Thomas Fairfax — 
at Marſton-Moor by the Parliament's 


forces — — 3 
Charles II. proclaimed King at Vork — 


The proceſſion and rejoicings on that proclamation 
Charta Magna and Edward I. his confirmation of them read in 
Charta de Foreſta. a Parliament at Vork, and a heavy curſe pro- 
nonnced againſt thoſe who ſhould break the 
ſame , | | 
Cheſter, battle of, between Edmund and Anlaff 
Edwin, Earl of, grant of all his lands by William the Con- 
queror to his nephew Alain — 
Childric, on his approach, the ſiege of Vork raiſed by Arthur 
Cholmley, Sir Hugh, governor of Scarborough caſtle 
Chriſt-church in Vork, how called in ancient charters 
Chriſtmas kept at York by Arthur, being the firſt time of its being 


kept in Britain 3 
by Henry III. — 
by Edward II. — — 100, 


by Edward III. 


| 2 on his march to Scotland 
Church- affairs Regulations in them by Arthur | 
And its worſhip reſtored by Aurelius Ambroſius — 
Cities and chief towns, twenty caſually burnt in 1138, York being 
one of them — | 
Clarence, Duke of, ſlain in France 
Clarendon, Lord, his remark on the ſummoning of the Peers to 
York by King Charles | 
Clements, Saint, Foſſgate, eighty Lincolnſhire men buried under 
one ſtone in the church-yard there — 
Clifford, Lord, his diſlodging March's detachment at Ferrybridge 
His death — — 
Cliſtord- Moor, rebels againſt Queen Elizabeth muſtered there, 
and marched to Barnard-Caſtle — ' 


| 


- Cliſford's Tower, the Lord Mayor appointed governor of it, and 


that excepted—York, diſmantled of its garriſon 
Clifton Fields, half of King Charles's army there encamped — 
Coins, Roman, collection of, in the hands of Dr. Langwith 
Obſervations on them — — 
Colgrin, ſon of Ella, defeated by Arthur, ſhuts himſelf up in York 
Commons 4 England granted Edward I. the ninth penny of their 
oods — 

Conſtable, Sir Robert, hung in chains over Beverley-gate at Hull 
Conſtantine the Great born in the Bedern 
The time of his birth — — - — 
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Conſtantine, his flight from Rome, and preſenting himſelf to his 
father when on his death · bed — 14 
Succeeded his father —— — 15 
Proclaimed ſucceſſor to his father at York, and accepted the 
empire with reluctance — — 1 
Preſented with the tufa, or golden ball, by the Britiſh ſoldiers 
—'The :ime and probable place of his birth ib, 
Proofs of his being — at Vork — 17, 18 
Diviſion of his dominions—In his time Vork probably the 
capital of Britain 19 
Removed the ſeat of the empire from Rome to Conſtanti- 
nople— Died in 337 — . 
Conſtantius (father of Conſtantine the Great) laid in the demolithed 
church of St. Helen on the wall in Aldwark 16 
Slew Allectus, and reduced the province to obedience 
Married Helena, a Britiſh Lady — — i, 
His character by different authors ib. 
The time of his expedition to Britain The end of his being 
ſent by Aurelian— Made proprætor, and lived ſeveral 
years in this iſland — 13 
The time and place of his death, and the manner of his death- 
bed behaviour deſcribed 14 
His funeral obſequies performed at York, and deification con- 
ferred upon him 15 
— Character by Uſebius — ib, 
— Sepulchre ſuppoſed to be found in the pariſh church ot St. 
Helen on the wall, with a burning lamp in it 16 
Cooper, Sir Edmund, diſplaced from the office of Lord Mayor of 
York for his loyalty to Charles l. 211 
Council-court at York voted down by Parliament — 164 
Courts of juſtice removed to York — — 99, I 
Criſpus, a gold one, found without Bootham-Bar 37 
Croft, Chriſtopher, knighted by King Charles J. — — 164 
Cromwell, Oliver, the main inſtrument of gaining the victory of 
Marſton-Moor — 207 
Memorial of his being at Vork, and entertained and com- 
plimented by the Lord Mayor — 213 
And Judge Bradſhaw hanged and burned in effigy in the 
Pavement — — 216 
Cumberland, Earl of, appointed ſupreme commander of the coun- 
try in military affairs by Charles I. 192 
Cumberland, William Duke of, his arrival and reception at Vork 
after the battle of Culloden — Ihe freedom of York pre- 
ſented to him in a gold box, and the ſpeech of the Recorder 
on that occaſion — 225 
His anſwer to the Recorder's ſpeech, and meſſage to the gen- 
tlemen independents who intended to have received him Pe 
22 


with military honours — — 
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Curioſities, Roman, found in and about Vork, in the poſſeſſion of 
different perſons 
Curſe, a heavy one, pronounced at York againf thoſe who h uld 
break the charter, called Magna Charta and Charta de 
Foreſta 


D 


ANES, their character as warriors, and the ſeveral deſcents 
which they made up n Br.tain — 60 
Their landing under Bruern and march towards York—Com 
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bined againſt by Oſbert and Ella 63 
Became maſters of York ih, 
Their battle with Ella _ — „. 
——][nvaſion of Northumberland, and battle with the Saxoas 

at York, wherein the Saxons were defeated — 64 
—— Cruel uſage of the people — 64, 65 

And their auxiliaries defeated by Atſeiſtan — — 66 
Driven out by King dmund, and their dominions annexed 
to his 68 


Edred's indulgence to them—Their ac on him on his 
march ſouthward, and his return o Vork to jubd.e them 69 
Darcy, Lord, and others, their inſurrection againit Henry VIII. 


which they ſtyled ©* The Pilgrimage of Grace“ 137 
David, King of Scots, his incurtion into England and nege ot 

York 8 

Routed at the battle of the Standard near Northalle ton 86 
Deanry of York, the great afſembiy of Peers there attending 

Charles J. 169 


Deification of tae Roman Empero:s, the ceremony of it deſd oe 1; 
Deira, the name of the ſouthern divition of the kingdom «©! the 


Northumbers made by Octa and Eoſa 51 
York the capital of Deira—lts original extent— I u eait- 
riding of Yorkſhire afterwards bore that name — Eqwin 
the Great firſt Saxon King of it F 55 
Oſrich, ſucceſſor to Edwin — 50 
Denmark, Chriſtian VI. King of, his arrival and recep''0 at 
York in 1768 230 
Devonſhite, (Tomas Courtney) Ear! of, taxen priſoner at te bat. 
tle of Towton ; — 119 
gt others beheaded, and their heads placed on Mics i» gaie - 
ar ib. 
Digby, Simon, and others, hanged, headed, and quartered at 
York for their conſpicacy againſt Queen Elizabeth 142 
Diogenes, M Verecunaus, intcripiion on his monument, and ex- 
planation of it by Burton — 28 
Other explanatory obſervations upon it — — 29 


Full interpretation of the inſeriptiou 
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Doomeſday-Book and records brought to York in 1319 101 

Drought, a great one, from March to Augutt in 1614 149 
Durham, ſixty- ſix of the rebels againſt Queen Elizabeth executed 

there 142 


Biſhoprick of, refuſed to pay land- tax to Henry the Seventh 134 
— petition from the inhabitants to Kin 


Charles I. complaining of the oppreſſion of the Scotch 160 
E 
BORACUM, its ſituation, &c. — — 
Occurs throughout the northern journies in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus * 4 
The principal of all the itinera ib, 
Edgar, Atheling, and Earl Goſpatrick, their march at the head 
of the Northumbrians to York againſt William the Con- 
queror, and i:bmiffion to him 7 
His eſcape into Scotland — - 82 
Edmund, bequeſt. of the kingdom to him by Athelſtan, and his 
— to the government — — 67 
And Anlaff, their battle ai Cnefter, and the treaty betwen 
them ib, 
Put the Daniſh Kings to flight, and annexed their dominions 
to his His death; tucceeded by Edred 63 


Edred, his ſucceſſion to Edmund, and loſs of Northumberiand ib. 
Induigences to the Danes—Ar:tacked by them on his march 
ſouthward, and his return to York, where he ſubdued 
them 
Edward the Confeſſor, his aid to Malcolm againſt Mackbeth 71 
Edward |. on his way to Scotland in 1291, ſtaid ſome time at 
York—Summoned a Parliament to meet at Vork, ac- 
counted thoie of his barons rebels that diſobeyed—Grants 
made to him by Parliament —- Ninth penny of their goods 
granted to him by the commons of England 
Tenth penny granted to him by the archbiſhop of Canterbucy 
and his clergy, and a fifth by the archbiſhop ot York and 
his clergy — On diſobedience of the Scotch nobility iſſued 
his commiſſion of array——H1s return from Scotland to 
York, and reſidence there ſome time---His death and ſuc- 
ceſſion by his fon Edward II. ib. 
Edward II. ſucceeded his father Edward l. — — 100 
His deficiency, when compared to his father, and the conſe- 
quence of it—Spent his Chriſtmas in 1311 at Vork — lis 
flight, afte: the battle of Bannockburn, to York, where he 
called a council His coming to raiſe forces, and diſappoint- 
ment—Received Piers Gaveſton and his followers at York 
— Cauſed York to be ſtrongly fortified — — . 
Befieged Berwick —— — — 101 
B b b 2 Edward II. 


99 


- 
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Edward II. his return to Vork from Berwick—The misfortunes of his 
reign accounted for — — — — 10 
A great army raiſed by him His march into Scotland, and 
return for want of forage—Surprized and routed by Robert 
King of Scots — — — 107 
His return to York——Kept Chriſtmas there again —llis cha- 
racter and death — — — 3. 
Edward III. ſucceeded his father Edward II. rendezvouzed his 
army of 60,000 men at York, where he ſtaid ſix weeks i, 
The number of foreigners who came with Lord John of 
Hainault to his aſſiſtance, and the place of his reſidence at 
Vork — The plentiful proviſion — by him — 10 
His holding a folemn and magnificent feaſt at York on Trinity 
Sunday tor the ſake of the ſtranger Lords, and the quarrel 


which enſued between the Engliſh and Hainaulters — 105 
His march againſt the Scots with the Hainaulters — 109 
—M indate to put York in a poſture of defence — . 
—Overtaking and ſurrounding the Scotch army — 107 
Their eſcape and his return to Vork —— — „. 
Kept Chriſtmas 1328 at Vork, and entertained Lord John of 

Hainault with great magnificence — — 108 
His marriage with Philippa at Vork — — . 
Summoned a Parliament to be held at York in 1332 109 
Kept Chriſtmas at York on his way to Scotland, and adjuſted 

matters with King Baliol _— — . 


His ſecond ſon died young, and buried in Vork cathedral 110 
Edward IV. (late Earl of March) his proclamation in conſequence 


of his guard being diſlodged at Ferrybridge, &c. — 17 
Proclamation before the battle of Towton, or York fields 118 
Victory there a ALE — 100 


Cauſed his father's head, with others to be taken off Mickle- 
gate- Bar and buried, and others, to be put up in their ſiead 1. 
His march to Vork with a mighty army, and from thence to 
meet the enemy at Hexham, where the victory fell to him, 
and he was again crowned at York with the royal cap, 
called Abacot, taken in the equipage of Henry VI. — 119 
An extraordinary grant by him to the cirizens of York 120 
The defertion from him of the Earl of Warwick and his 
family — — „. 
Taxen priſoner, and his eſcape afterwards to Burgundy — 121 
His return from Burgundy with forces, and march towards 
York, where he was received as Duke of York, diſclaiming 


his title to the crown — — 122 
Re- aſſumed the regal title and gained the throne — 123 


His progreſs into che north, viſit to York, and death— Leit his 
brother Richard guardian of the young King and the realm 124 
His Queen's relations impritoned in Pontefract caſile — 125 
Edward V. ſucceeded nis father Henry ViIl.—An inſurrection in 
15 48 begun at Scamer, near Scarbrough — 139 
Edward VI. 
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Edward VI. his death — 140 
Edwards (three) bloody wars during their reigns 95 


Edwin the Great, ürſt King of Deira His eſcapes, conqveſts, 
titles, and reſidence 
His character by William of Malmſbury— Enſign of ſove- 
reignty carried before him in times of peace — tb, 
Attempted to be murdered by a ruffian at his ſummer retreat 
near York—$lain in the battle of Heavenfield—His head 
| buried at York — — — 56 
Edwin, Earl, (with Morchar and Goſpatrick) — Their flight fro 
William the conqueror to Malcolm King of Scotland, 
who refuſed to give them up — — 78 
With Morchar perfuade the King of Denmark to attempt the 


conqueſt of England 79 
Egbert, King of Northumberland, the prophetical letter of 
Alcuin to him ——— — G60 


Appointed King of Northumberland by Hinguar and Hubba 65 
Depoſed by Rigſidge, and again reſtored — 66 
Egremond, Sir John, (and John a Chambre) choſen leaders in an 
inſurrection againſt Henry VII. on account of the land-tax 
— His flight to Flanders, and his protection there by the 
Ducheſs of Burgundy — — 134 
Elizabeth, (Princeſs) heireſs of the houſe of Vork, impriſoned by 
Richard III. in Sheriff- Hutton caſtle, from whence ſhe was 


ſent for by Henry VII. — 129 
Preſently married to him; but it was three years before he 
would ſuffer her to be crowned — — 130 
Elizabeth (Queen) her ſucceſſion to Mary Conſpiracy to dethrone 
her and advance Mary Queen of Scots — 141 
Her demiſe - Not certainly known at York of five days 143 
Ella elected King of Bernicia — — 54 
His civil war with Oſbert — — gz 
Agreement to join Oſbert againſt the Danes „ 
—gattle with the Danes, and death 5 — 63 
Ely, biſhop of, chancellor and regent—Ordered by Richard I. 
to York, to execute jultice for the Jewiſh maſſacre there 93 
Laid the metropolitan church of York under an interdict 94 
Eoſa and Ota (ſons of Hengitt) their flight from Aurelius and ſur- 
render to him — — — 50 
Their revolt, defeat, and captivity — #6. 
They again become maſters of the northern parts of Britain, 
and divide it into Deira and Bernicia — — 5 
Eric choſen King of Northumberland —KHis civil war with Anlaff ? 
Flight and reſtoration DIE 69 
Put to death by the Northumbrians — 70 
Ethereld revolted trom by the Northumbrians 61 


Evil (King's)— James I. touched 70 perſons for it in York minſter 150 


King Charles I. touched 200 pe:ſons for it in York m_— T * 5 
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AIRFAX, Lord Ferdinando, and his fon Sir Thomas, the 
Parliament's principal inſtruments in carrying on the civil 
war againſt King Charles I. in the north 
Lord Ferdinando, and his ſon Sir Thomas, the only 
two of conſiderable quality in Yorkſhire not well diſpoſed 
to the King 

Withdrew his forces from Tadcaſter to Cawood and Selby 
Commanded the main battalia at Marſton Moor battle — 
Remained at, and appointed governor of York by the Parlia- 
ment 
The firſt perſon of quality in thoſe parts who ſeemed to point 
at reſtoration—Kept a ſecret correſpondence with General 
Monk, and viſited him frequently 
Viſited at Nun- Appleton by General Monk—His raiüng 
forces not agreeable to Parliament — 
Sir Thomas, at the head of the republican party of York- 
ſhire in 1642 
And Captain Hotham, their fortification of Tadcaſte and 
Wetherby 
His victory at Selby over the King's forces, and diſpatch to 
General Leſley to meet him and befiege York — 
Commanded the right wing of horſe a the battle of Marſton- 
Moor 


— — 


His account of the fortunate circumſtances attending himielt 


in that battle 
Dangerouſly wounded in an excurſion againſt Helmſley caſtle, 

and appointed commander in chief of the Parliament's 

forces 
Colonel, a regiment, with the care of the city of York, com- 
mitted to him by General Monk 
Falkirk (battle of) between Edward I. and the Scots 
Farnley Wood, near Otley, the place of rendezvous of the rebels in 
1663 
Several of them taken there, and 21 of them executed 


— —— — — — 


— — 


— 


Ferrybridge, Lord Fitzwater ſent to guard that paſs for Henry VI. 


— ſurprized and flain there _ 

The proclamation uf Edward IV. in coniequence of his guard 
being diſlodged there — 
Ferryby, John, (Lord Mayor of York) with many of the citizens, 
meet and eſcort Edward IV. to York 
Fibulz, urns, &c+ found in and about York 
Fire, a dreadful one at Yorg&—— Twenty cities and chief towns 
caſually deſtroyed by fire in 1138 

A conſiderable part of York ſet on fire by the plunderers oi ne 

ews 
Fleming, Nicholas, Mayor of York, with many citlzens, ſlain by 
the Scots at My ton upon Swale 
The gratitude ſhewn to his memory by the archbiſhop 
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Flodden, battle of, between Henry VIllth's army and James IV. 
of Scotland, whole body was expoſed at York = 
Fortifications and intrenchments in and about York marked out by 
King Charles J. 
Foſs-River, its original as a navigarron—The ſeveral uſes and a 
deſcription. of it — — 
Navigable in the time of Edward II. and the fiſhery of it 
claimed by him — — 

Froſt, an extreme one in 1607, in which many ſports and a horſe- 


race on the ice of the river Ouſe — — 
Fulford (battle of) between Earl Morchar and Toſto and his Allies 
G 


ARRISONS, Norman, deſtroyed at York 
Garter, chapter of, held at. York in 1640 
Another in 1642 
Gaveſton, Piers, and his followers received by Edward II. at York 
George, St kept at York by King Charles 1. 
Geta ſucceeded his father Severus in the government jointly with 
Caracalla his vrother—Of a different temper from Cara- 
calla 20,000 of the ſoldiery in his intereſt put to the 
{word by Caracalla — — 
His flight to his mother for protection, and murdered in her 
arms by Caracalla — 
Glemham, Sir Thomas, twice repulſed in aſſaults upon Wetherby 
Several times near lofting nis life in the mutinies at York 
The government ot York left ſolely to him 
Surrendered it after a ſiege of eighteen weeks 
Godfrey and Anlaff, their rebellion, flight, and battle wit Athel- 
ſlan 
Godramgate, from whence it derived its name — 
Goipatrick, Earl, his march with Edgar Atheling at the ne id of 
the Northumbrians to York agaiuit William the Ccn- 
queror | 
His flight with Edwin and Morchar to Malcolm King of 
Scotland, who protected them — 
Grey, Sir Thomas, of Heton, and others, beheaded in 1415 
Guthram, or Gothram, a Daniſh King or General — — 


H 


ADRIAN, the Emperor, brought with him the Legio Sexta 
Victrix, and ftationed them at York, where they are traced 

for 300 years and upwards —— 
Hainault (Lord John of) his cuming wita many otter foreigners to 
the aid of Edward III. at York — — 
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Hainault rewarded by Edward III. and ſent to his own country 
Returned afterwards with his niece Philippa, whom the 
King married — 
Their coming into England 
A great feaſt held on their account at Vork, and their quarrel 
with the Engliſh ſoldiery — — 14. 
Their march againſt the Scots, and the honour done them up- 
on it — — — 06 
Burnt almoſt a whole pariſh in the ſuburbs of York, and 
fought a battle with the inhabitants —_— — 108 
Hales, Abbot of, executed at York tor rebellion againſt Henry IV. 11; 
Hamilton, Marquis of, his viſit to the Queen of King Charles I. 


107 


at Vork — 196 
Harclay 5 de) made Earl of Carliſle in 1321—His fate 
terwards 103 
Harold, his march againſt Toſto and the King of Norway, and 
battle with them at Stamfordbridge — — 573 
His victory there — — — 7 
Return to York and orders for feaſts 75 
Subdued and flain by William Duke of Normandy — ib, 
Hatfield, William of, (ſecond fon of Edward III) buried in York 
cathedral 110 


Hay, in 1614, fold at York for forty ſhillings, and at Leeds for 
four pounds a wain-load 
Heavenkeld, battle of, between Edwin and Cadwallo and Penda 56 


— 
— 


Helena, married to Conſtantius Chlorus — — 13 
Helen's, St. Square, three Roman walls found there — 3 
Hengiſt, his ſtratagem to ſecure Britain to the Saxons — 40 
Slain in battle, and the flight of his ſons — do 

Henry III. his convention at Vork with, and his ſiſter's marriage 
to, the King of Scots 95 


Kept Chriſtmas at York with his brother King of Scots— His 
meeting and interview with Alexander III. King of Scots 
at York, and the marriage of Henry's daughter to Alexander 96 
Conferred knighthood on Alexander and twenty other young 
noblemen — — 
The great proſuſion of victuals, &c. at the celebration of his 


| 


: daughter's nuptials tb, 
Henry IV. his ſucceſſion to Richard II and the conſpiracy formed 
againſt him — | 11! 
Sent the Earl of Weſtmoreland with 30,000 men to quell the 
Malcontents at York 112 
The vengeance which he took on the citizens for aiding 
Archbiſhop Scrope X 114 
Henry V. his ſucceſſion to Henry IV 115 
Mandate to the Lord Mayor of York id ſeize and confiſcate 
the eſtate of Lord Scrope — ib, 


Henry V. 


Her 


Hen 


r 301 


Henry VI. and his Queen Catherine at York in their progreſs 
through the kingdom — — — 1 
7 His character as 5 — — il 
4 The houſe of York took advantage of his weakneſs—His 
force ſent againſt Earl March - — 116 
b, His Queen and ſons at York — — 17 
Proclamation of his generals before the battle of Vork fields 118 
0 His flight with his — to Scotland His royal cap, called 
b Abacot, taken by Edward IV. at the battle of Hexham 119 
8 Eſpouſed by the Earl of Warwick, who deſerted Edward IV. 120 
Reinſtated in his kingly dignity — — 124 
p Sent to the Tower — | 
” Henry VII. proclaimed King — 
Shewed great acts of clemency on entering upon the govern- 
3 | ment Sent for the Princeſs Elizabeth, a priſoner in Sheriff- 
Hutton caſtle, to marry her — — . 
Preſently married to Elizabeth, but ſeemed to ſcorn the title 
he had with her, and continued his averſion to the houſe of 
Vork — — — — 130 
Would not ſuffer Elizabeth to be crowned according to his 
oath for three years after their marriage — — *. 
Called the Engliſh Solomon — The partizans of the houſe of 
Vork diſſatisfied with him Several commotions raiſed 
againſt him An inſurrection ſetting on foot in the north, 
which, he coming to quell, nearly proved fatal to him 132 


His victory at the battle of Stoke — — 134 
—» Anſwer to the Earl of Northumberland's letter about the 
nonpayment of the land-tax — — 135 


Journey to York to quiet the people, and appointment of a 

lieutenant and commiſſioner of the ſubſidy on land—Ac- 

| count of the reception of his daughter at York in her jour- 

ney to conſummate her marriage with James IV. of Scot- 

| Death and ſucceſſion by 

Henry VIII. his ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſteries and innovations 
in religion, the cauſe of ſeveral inſurrections — 117 

Sent an army to quell the revolters, ſeveral of the ringleaders 

of whom taken and executed His —— of a court 

of preſident and council at Vork The extent of its juriſ- 
diction and officers — — 138 

His progreſs to Vork — The reception which he met with, and 

the preſents that he received in Lincolnſhire His reception 

and preſents on his entering Yorkſhire—The ſubmiſſion to 

him of the Archbiſhop of York and 300 of his clergy, and 

the preſent made him on Barnſdale—His reception and 

treatment at Vork; ſtay there and return into the ſouth 


His death and character 
Vor. I. Cee Heptarchy, 
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Heptarchy, Saxon, its firſt foundation — — 54 
A complete ſucceſſion of Northumbrian Kings James 


Herbert, Edward Lord, his advice to King Charles I. to refuſe the 
demand of the Scots and fortify Vork, with his reaſons for 


ſo doin — 162 E 
Herring, 'Thomas, Archbiſhop of Vork, projector of the armed 
aſſociation againſt the revels in 1745, and his ſpeech to the | 
nobility, &c. at York caſtle on that occaſion — — 222 F 
Heſſe, Prince of, his arrival and reception at York on his way James 
from Scotland in 1746 —— — — 225 
Heworth Moor, the people ſummoned to aſſemble there by procla- 1 
mation from King Charles I. —— — 182 Jeffrey 
'The aſſembly held there accordingly — tb, 

" Hexham, battle of, between Edward IV. and Henry VI. — 119 Jewbu 
Hiſtory, Roman, dark towards the latter end of the third century 13 Jews f 
Holderneſs, its etymology 55 
Holgate, ſituate at the foot of Severus's Hills — — 9 
Holland, Sir John, half-brother of Richard 11. flew Lord Ralph F 


- Stafford near Biſhopthorpe | — 111 
Homage, the ceremony of that performed by the Kings of Scotland 
to Henry II. King of England —— — 37, 88 
Done by the King of Scots for lands held in Lothian, and 


his anſwer on the King of England's requeſting him to do ( 
homage for Scotland — — 97 C 
Hotham, Sir John, reputſed King Charles 1. at Hull — 168 
Compla:ned of by the Yorkſhire nobility and gentry to Par- \ 
liament — 185 
Captain, the ſham lette, wrote by him to the Earl of Ne port 
at Wetherby, as from the Earl of Newcaſtle — — 193 
Hoyle, Thomas, Alderman, appointed Lord Mayor (by Lord ( 
Fairfax, the Governor of York) vice Sir Edmund Cooper 
diſptaced — — — — 21 A 
Hubba appointed by his brother Hinguar to the command ot 
Northumberland and governorſhip of York — 6; 
Huddleſton, Colonel, ſlain at the ſiege of Vork in 1644 — 202 
J 
AMES IV. of Scotland, ſlain at Flodden, his army routed, 
and his body brought to York and there expoſed to public 
view — — — 137 
James VI. of Scotland, (and firſt of England) his ſucceſſion to 
Queen Elizabeth and to the crown of England — 143 
| His reception at York on his firſt progreſs from Edinburg. to Imag 
| London — — — 4 . 
Speech of the Lord Mayor ot York on is entering the c 45 ladep 


Ditto on preſenting him with a cup of gold —— — 46 
. Jmes 
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James VI. his promiſe of favours to the city — — 147 


The reception of his queen and two eldeſt childrem at Vork on 
their way from Edinburgh to London, and the preſents 


beſtowed by the city of York — 148 
His reception at York in his progreſs towards Scotland, the 
preſents which he received, — the 1 places in and 
about Vork which he viſited | — — 149 
His death 159 
James II. granted York its laſt charter The loyalty of the city 
towards him —— — 220 
Their addreſs on the birth of of his ſon — — ib, 
Jeffreys (Lord Chief Juſtice) his advice to the Mayor and Alder 
men of York, to petition King James II. for a new charter 219 
Jewbury, its ſituation and original ofe 12 
Jews firſt introduced into England by William the Conqueror—A 
tribe placed themſelves in York, where they grew rich, and 
were plundered both by prince and people 89 
Prohibited from appearing at church or dinner on the coro- 
nation of Richard 1.—Some of the richeſt of them ſum- 
moned by their brethern in London to attend the coro- 
nation Benedict and Jocenus, two of the richeſt at Vork, 
who went to the coronation - 89 
General maſſacre of them at London, York, &c. 90 
Ordered by the King to be protected, which order was Ae 
garded at Vork — . 
Moſt of them lodge their property aud perſons in Vork caltle ; ; 
thoſe that remained ſuffered death, or were baptized—Shux 
the governor out of . the caſtle, who complaining to the 
Sheriff, he raiſec the Poſſe Comitatus, and beſieged it — 91 
Offer a large ſum of money to eſcape with their lives, which 
was rejected The advice given them by a Jew doctor to 
deſtroy themſelves and their property — 92 
The deſtruction of their effects, and general maſſacre of them- 
ſelves, their wives and children——Thoſe who remained 
alive cried for mercy — — i, 
Let the beſiegers into the caſtle, who flew them whilſt crying 
out for baptiſm— Thir bonds and wruings burnt in the 
cathedral—The time of their maſſacre, and the motives of 
it —The vengeance of Richard 1. for it. 93 
York ſupplied with a new colony of them—Copies of ſeveral of 
their ' mortgages, with the relaxations — — 94 
Places in and about Vork retain the memory of them — 95 
Image found in Walmgate, ſuppoſed to have been one of the Ro- 
man houſehold gods — — 38 
ladependents, York, the manner in which they were raiſed in 1745 
+» [he number of them, names of the officers, &c. — 224 
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Inſurrection (ſtiled the Pilgrimage of Grace) in the time of g 
Henry VIII. on his ſupprefling the leſſer monaſteries — 138 
oan, ſiſter to Henry III. married to Alexander King of Scots — 9; 
ohn, King, mediation between him and William King of Scots at 


Vork Surrender to him by the King of Scots of the 
countiesof Cumberland, Huntingdon, and Northumberland, 


and the intent of it — — — 15. 

John, St. of Beverley, his tomb ſaid to have ſweat blood on the day 
of the battle of Agincourt — — — 116 
His ſhrine viſited by King Henry V. — — . 

| 5 _ 

ING's BENCH, Judges of, ſat and did buſineſs at Yook in 
| 1319 8 1 * A 
And chancery-courts removed to York in 1392 — 111 

L. 
ä General, his army deſerted him His regiment 
given to Col. Bethell — — — 27 


Lamp, ſtory of, a burning one found in the tomb of Conſtantius I 
Lancafter, Earl, uncle to Edward II.) taken priſoner at the battle 

of Boroughbridge in 1321, beheaded at Pontefract — 102 
Land-tax granted in 1489—Refuſed to be paid in Yorkſhire and 


Durham An inſurre&ion on that account — 
Langley, Edmund, fifth ſon of Edward III. made firſt Duke of 
or — — — — — 110 


Langwith, Dr. collection of Roman coins in his poſſeſſion — 43 
Lawrence, St. (without Walmgate- bar) two very ancient 


ſtatues proſtrate upon the church-yard wall — 6 
Legion, Roman, of what number ane conſiſted, and how divided 20 
- — Each had its fixed ſtation — — 2 
Legion 6th, brought to, and ſtationed at Vork by Hadrian, where 

they are traced for 300 years and upwards — 4. 22 

Continued at Vork . . — — 10 
— — To the final deſertion of Britain by the 
Romans — — — 19 
Had the ſurname of Victrix — — — 21 
Legion th, time of its coming to Britain Foot of it cut in pieces, 
and afterward recruited — — 22 


The ſepulchral monument of 4 ſtandard-bearer deſcribed — 34 
The time of its coming to England, and the ſeveral ſur- 
names which it bore — 46 


Leſley, Alexander (Karl of Leven) and others, with the Scotch 
army invade England in 1640, and poſſefling themſelves of 
the counties of Northumberland and Durham, taxed them 

after 850 1. per day —— —— 156 

: Leſley , 
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Leſley, Alexander, (Earl of Leven) joins with Sir Thomas Fairfax s 
and the Earl of Mancheſter in the fiege of York — 7 
His anſwer to the Earl of Newcaſtle's letter at the fiege of 
York | — —1 
Summons by him and the other Generals of Parliament for the 
ſurrender of Vork 16. 
Taken by a Conſtable after a flight of ten miles from Mar- 
ſton- Moor — | 
His march from York northward with his army 
Lichfield and Coventry, Biſhop of, his embally with others, and 
choice of Philippa to marry Edward III. — 108 
Lincoln, Earl of, headed an inſurrection ageinſt Henry VII. in 1488 1 32 
Lincolnſhire men, eighty buried at St. Clement's, Foſſgate, who 
were {lain in a quarrel at York with the Hainaulters 106 


207 
211 


Lifter, Capt. William, ſlain at Tadcaſter battle in 1642 -. od 
Liſter, Martin, M. D, deſcription by him of an altar found at York 3o 

Ditto, of urns, &c. — 39 
London, not comparable to York in the days of its ſplendor 84 
Soon after the conqueſt ſurpaſſed all other cities ib. 


Lothbroch, the Dane, father of Hinguar and Hubba—His hiſtory 63, 64 
Lovel, Lord, pardoned by Henry III. at the requeſt of Alexan- 


der III. King of Scots 97 
Countenanced an inſurrection againſt Henry VII. 132 
Lucius, a Britiſh King, ſaid to have embraced Chriſtianity, ſup- 
poſed to have ſucceeded Coilus his father | 4 
M 
ACE, firſt preſented by Richard I. to the city of York, to 
be borne before the Lord Mayor — — 11 
Malcolm, by the aid of Edward the Confeſſor, flew Macbeth, and 
was ſet on the throne of Scotland — 8 


His protection of three Eails againſt William the Conqueror 78 
Summoned to appear before Henry II. at a convention at 
York in 1160, and hi: ſentence thereat — 87 


Mallet, William, (Sheriff of Yorkſhire) his family and a few others 


ſaved from the general deſtruction of the Norman garriſon 
at York in 1069 — — — 7g 
Mancheſter, Earl of, his W with Sir Thomas Fairfax and 
Gen. Leſlie in the ſiege of Vork — 1 
His quarters aſſaulted by a party of the Vork garriſon, which 
was repulſed — — 202 
Manor, a council held there by King Charles on the Scotch affairs 155 


Poſſeſſed by the Parliament's forces, and afterwards retaken 


by the King's — 5 
Marcianus, Publius Zlius, inſcription on an altar dedicated by 
\ him, found at York — 3 — 30 


Margaret, 
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Margaret, Princeſe, 1 of Henry VII. account of her recep- « 
tion at York on her journey to conſummate her marriage 
with James IV. of Scotland — 136 
The ceremonial of her progreſs and reception at York, as re- 
corded by an officer at arms — — —137— Sto 
Markets, all cried down on account of the plague in 1604 — 148 No 
Morrice, Col. John, Governor of Pontefra& caſtle, executed at 


York — — 2} 0 
Marſton-Moor, the retreat of che Parliament's forces thither from t 
the fiege of York — — 203 His 

The Parhament's forces overtaken there by Prince Rupert 16. F 

The different ſituations and diſpoſitions upon and near it de- 
ſcribed — — 204 M. 
Battle —y— n — 205 ˖ 
The number ſuppoſed to be ſlain on both ſides — 206 f 
Cromwell the main inſtrument of gaining the victory there— Re 


The ſeveral people of diſtinction ſlain and taken on both 
| ſides, and the ſtores, &c. taken by the Parliamentarians 207 
Mary, Queen, her ſucceſſion to Edward VI. — — 
— Death — — 1 Al 
Mary, St. (Tower of) at the north-eaſt corner of the Manor, blown 
up by the Earl of Mancheſter's forces 
Maunday kept by King Charles I. in 1639 in the cathedral of York, 
and the ceremony of it — — 
Kept at Vork by King Charles I. in 1642 


Melton, William, Archbiſhop of York, and his army, defeated by H 
the Scots at Myton — — 101 
Merchants, their place of reſidence at Vork in the time of the D 
Romans | — 12 
Merchants' Hall at Vork, its ſituation — — . 
Meredith (ap) the famous Welſham, tried for high treaſon in 1291, 
and executed at York — 9 Morch 
Micklegate-Bar, a noble R man arch yer ſtanding there 46 
The heads of Richard Duke of York and others placed upon it D 
in the reign of Henry VI. 16 G 
The heads before placed upon it taken down and others put 
up in their ſtead by King Edward VI. | 119 x 
The head of Thomas Piercy, Earl of Northumberland, placed 7 
upon it — — 143 
Two of the heads of the rebels executed at York in 1746 placed A 
upon it, and afterwards ſtolen away — 227 Moret 
Mint-Yard, deſcription of a Roman — or: tower and wall 
there . f 31 Moun' 
Mithras, Pa ot a ſacrifice to him repreſented and de- n 
ſeribe ä — | 
Monaſteries, leſier, ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. 9 7 
Greater ditto — — — 138 


Monk- Bar, 
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Monk-Bar, a party of the York garriſon ſallied out and furiouſly aſ- a 
ſaulted the Earl of Mancheſter's quarters, but were re- 


ulſed — — — 202 

Monk, (General) his arrival at Vork, and modelling his army 
there * 213 
Story of the conference between him and Bowles 214 


Not the only one that was ſolicited to declare for Charles II. 
at York—A moot point whether he had not declared 
Charles II. King of England at York—His receit of orders 
to march to London 

His diſſimulation with the Parliament—Caned one of his offi- 
cers for giving his opinion about the reftoration—Viſited 
Lord Fairfax at Nun-Appleton — — 3. 

Marched his army from Coldſtream to Vork of his own au- 
thority received orders from the Parliament to keep on 
his way to London — — ki, 

Reduced his army to remove apprehenſion from the Parlia- - 
ment—Sent Major Morgan, with two regiments of horſe 
and foot, back to Scotland—His march from York to 
Mansfield in Nottinghamſhire — — 5. 

All bis motions ſucceſsful— The happy inſtrument of the re- 
ſtoration - Committed a regi ment, with the care of the city, 
to Col. Fairfax 

Montroſe, Marquis of, his writing to King Charles I. during the 
treaty of Ripon, offering to ſupport him with his life and 
fortune 

His anſwer on being charged with holding correſpondence 


— 115 


163 


with the enemy ib. 
Deſerted the Covenanters? caule, and preſented himſelf to the 
Queen at York with Lord Ogelvy and 120 horie—The in- 
formation he gave to the Queen, which (through the art of 
the Marquis of Hamilton) ihe diſbelieved — 195 
Morchar, ſucceſſor to Toſto in the earldom of Northumberland, de- 
feated Toſto on the Lincolnſhire coaſt — — 72 
Defeated by Toſto and the King of Norway 73 
Governor of Vork after the conqueſt, and with his brother and 
the King of Wales raiſed forces againſt William the Con- 
ueror — 77 
His flight with Edwin and Goſpatrick to Malcolm King of 
Scotland, who reſuſed to give them up to the Conqueror 78 
And Edwin, their flight and Murder 82 
Moreton, (Earl of) viceroy of Scotland His betraying and deli- 
vering up the Earl of Northumberland 143 
Mount, without Micklegate-Bar, its probable original uſe 47 
Murray, (Earl of) his march into England in 1319 as far as York— 
| The deſtruction which he cauſed, and his return — 101 


The Archbiſhop of York and his army defeated by him at 
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AVIGATION, inland; of the Romans deſcribed — 10 
Nevill's croſs, battle of, between Queen Philippa and the 
Scots in 1347 


Nevill and Percy, Lords, appointed governors of the north ib, 
Lord 3 Sir Humphrey, and others beheaded at Vork 
in 1404 11 
Sir John, and ten others, executed at York for a rebellion 


in 1 Jy —— — 138 
Newcaſtle, Earl of, came to the aid of the loyal Yorkſhire gentry— 

His acceptance of the Earl of Cumberland's commiſſion, 

and march to attack the enemy's intrenchments at Tad- 


Pamphlet publiſhed by him in anſwer to the aſperſion caſt 


193 
upon him by the Lord Fairfax — — 194 
His conducting of the Queen to the King, and created a 
Marquis 
Letter from Vork to the Earl of Leven whilſt the forces of 
Parliament were beſieging it, and the Earl of Leven's 
anſwer — — i 
Earl of, the treaty propoſed by him about the rendition 
of Vork, and the letter ſent by him to the Parliament's 
General's refuſing their terms — _ — 199 
His anſwer to the ſummons of the three Generals of the 
Parliament to ſurrender York — — — 200 
His anſwer to the propoſitions for the ſurrender of Vork 
ſent to him by the Earl of Leven — — 22 
— Opinion at a council of war called by Prince Rupert, 
and reply to the Prince's declaration of his reſolution 
to fight — — — 203 
— Anſwer to his friends, who adviſed him not to fight 
on account of the command being taken from him — 1. 
— and Company's departure from York; and embarkation 
at Scarbrough for Hamburgh — 208 
Arrival at Hamburgh His return to England after the 
- reſtoration — — . 
Newport (Earl of) takes Wetherby for King Charles J. — 193 
The ſham letter ſent to him by Capt. Hotham, as from 
the earl of Newcaſtle | ib. 
Nigel and Sithrick, their joint reign north of Tyne in 87 —— 66 
Normans, number of them, who were lain on taking the garriſons 
at York 80 
Northallerton, Bellum Standardi fought near it 86 
Northborough, Biſhop of Lichſield and Coventry, ſent on embaſſy 
with others, and his choice of Philippa for the wife 
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Noxthumbeiland, all north of Humber ſubdued by the Pits and N 
Scots about the year 450 — 49 
Kingdom of, the extent and diviſion of it 54 

Kings of, in the Heptarchy—A complete ſucceſſion 
of them 58 
Conquered by Athelſtan 66 
— by Anlaff — 67 

Loſt by Edred, and Anlaff reſtored and again 
expelled 69 

Eric choſen King of it, his flight from it, and 
reſtoration — ib, 


Turned into a province, and the appointment of 
the firſt Earl 

Earls of, ſucceſſion of them — — — 7 

Earldom of, the different counties into which it was 


divided — — 76 
— — Held by Morchar after the conqueſt — 77 
— Committed to Robert, a Norman — 16. 
Earl. of, his confederacy with others againſt 
Henry IV. — — 112 
Slain in Bramham-Moor battle, and his 
head carried in mock proceſſion and 
placed on London bridge 115 
—— His reſcue of Henry VII. whiiſt ſolemnizing 
St. George's day at Vork — 132 
—— Applied to by the commiſſioners of land- 
tax for his advice and aid on nonpayment 
of it 134 


The Earl's houſe aſſailed and himſelf flain — 16. 
Thomas Piercy, Earl of, his conſpiracy with 
others againſt Queen Elizabeth — 141 
Ilis march and proceedings —— 
Earl of, and the conſpirators took 300 footmen at 
Tadcaſter, and muſtered on Clifford- Moor — 142 
Betrayed by the Earl of Moreton, taken and 
beheaded at Vork — 143 
His head placed on Micklegate-Bar and 
body buried in Crux church 
Inhabitants of, their petition to King Charles I. 
complaining of the oppreſſion of the Scots — 160 


Northumbrians, their revolt from Ethelred, and choice of Oſbert 


Vor. I. 


— 61 


to ſucceed him 


Their revolt from Anlaff — — 68 
Put Eric to death 70 
Deſtroyed Robert, the Norman, and his forces at 
Durham—Maich under Edgar, Atieling, and 
Earl Goſpatrick to York againſt William the 
Conqueror, but ſubmit to him — — 77 
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Norton, Richard, ſtandard-bearer to the conſpirators againſt Queen 2 

| Elizabeth The device upon their banner deicribed — 141 
Norway, Harold Harfager, King of, aſſiſted Toſto, and landed ac 


Riccall — _ 72 73 
— — And Toſto defeated Morchar 
at Fu lord —— — — 75 
— —_— — — Defeated by King Harold, 
and ſlain — — —ͤ— — — 74 
Notitia of the Roman Empire, account given of it by different 
authors * : . 22 
Copy Or it — — — — — 24 
Nottingham, Royal Standard of King Charles I. erected there — 141 
O 
ATH of the Peers of Scotland to the King of England in 
| 1171 — — bY 
Octa and Eoſa, (ſons of Hengiſt) their fight and ſurrender — 50 
"Their revolt, defeat, and captivity tb, 
Flight home, return, and becoming maſters, and 
making diviſion of the northern part of Britain 
into Bernicia and Deira cl 
Octavius, a Britiſh King, his rebellion, defeat, flight &c. 19 
'Otbern, the Daniſh General, his march towards Vork — 59 
His ſecret compact with William, and ſudden departure wit! 
his forces — — — — — 80 
Oſbert choſen King of Nortnumbria— His rape on the lady of 
Bruern Bocard — — — 61 
The revolt of tne Bernicians from him, and his civil war with a 
Ella — — 
His application to Ella for aid, who agreed to join him againſt 
the Danes Attacked the Danes at Vork, but was deicated 
and ſlain — — 62 
Oſrick ſucceſſor to Edwin in the kingdom of Deira — 5 
His army routed, and himſeli killed by Cadwallo — 57 
Oſul ph firſt Earl of Northumberland — 950 


Oſwald deteated Cadwallo—gBecame ſole Monarch of the 
Northumbers—His character from Bede — His ſeat of 
refidence at York — 57 
Slain by Penda, and torn to pieces by wild horſes — 
Ouſe river navigable for any ſhip uſed by the Romans — 
Many ſports practiced upon the ice of it in 1607p—Inun- 

dation of it in 1614 


P 
DaALAck of the Roman Emperors at Vork—kExtent and 
acuation — — 6 
Re- edified, or firſt built for the reception of Severus — i. 
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Parliament, the* firſt mentioned in kiſtory by that name, held at 
York—Malco!m King of Scots ſummoned to appear at it 
Of whom it confifted, and the occaſion of its being called 87 
Summone( to meet at York by Edward I. and ſeveral of the 
Noblemen wiio attended enumerated 99 
Another held ai Vork, and the Proceedings therein — 103 
Summoned at Yors by Edward III. but the end of it fruſtrated 109 
Twelve held at York in the reigns of Edward II. III. — . 
Its attempts to weaken the council of King Charles I. and 
voting down the council-court at York — 164 
Reſolutions by it in auſwer to King Charles's meſſage, and the 
declaration fent by the commiſſioners to the King, with 
directions for them to remain at York as ſpies over his 
actions —— — 170 
The occaſion laid hold of by it to declare that King Charles 
was railing forces againft it, and the title of one of the 
pamphlets publiſhed by its authority — 175 
Letter which its committee at York ſent to the! Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons — — ib. 
Made an order to ſecute its members fm impriſonment, and, 
by a vote of the houſe, obſtructed the removal of the term 
to York — — — 178 
Petitioned the King and the reſolutions ſen! witch the petiuon 7b, 
The King's anſwer to the petition and refolution — 179 
Ordered all arms and ammunition car: ving towards York to be 
ſtopped, and the perſons carrying them to be apprehended 182 
Petitioned by the nobility and gentry of Yorkſhire on the 
outrages and depredations commit: ed by Sir "Jenn Hotham 85 
Paſſed votes for railing an army, naming Gererals, &c, 187 
Appointed Lord Fairfax Governor of Y ork, aud Sir Thomas 
Fairfax commander in chief of their forces 211 
Ordered General Monk to march to London—Not agreeab- 
to Lord Fairfax's raiſing forces — — 215 
Peers of Scotland, their oath to the King of England — 388 
Of England, ſummoned by King Charles g meet at York 158 
The conſtruction which his enemies put upon their being ſum- ; 
moned — 159 
King Charles's ſpeech to them when aſſembled at York — 150 
The continuance of their ſitting — 153 
Liſt of them who left their ſeats and came to pay their duty to 
the King at Vork — — 178 
The engagement which forty of them entered tato with Ning 
Charles I. — 183 
Their declaration in conſequence of the requeſt contained in 
the King's proteſtation againſt mak ing war upon his Parlia- 
ment —— 184 
Penda, Oſwald ſlain by him 57 
Percy 
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Percy and Nevill, Lords, appointed Governors of the north — 1 1 
Henry, Earl of Northumberland, his confederacy with others 

againſt Henry IV — 

Philippa (daughter of William Earl of Hainault) choſen by the 

Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry for the wife of Edw. III. 

and married to him at Vork — 108 

In Vork at the time of Bruce's invaſion — — 110 
Marched in perſon againſt the Scots, and defeated them at 
Nevill's Croſs—Returned to Vork aſter the battle, where 
the King of Scots was brought priſoner to her Fortified 

Vork Her journey to London with her royal priſoner — . 


112 


Picts and Scots conquered Britain — 

Time of their ſubduing the country north of the 
Humber, and their deteat by the Saxons — *. 

Place, 'Thomas Eſq; Recorder of York, his ſpeech to the Duke of 
Cumberland on preſenting him his freedom — 226 
Plague, of which 1100 perſons died at York in 1390 — 111 
1, ooo ditto in 1391 — . 
3512 ditto in 1604 148 


Plantagenet, Edward, Earl of Warwick, conveyed from Sheriff 


Hutton Caſtle to the Tower and there beheaded — 130 
Line failed after being in poſſeſſion of the crown 330 
years _— ib, 
Pontefract Caftle, the Governor of it executed at York — 212 
Portugueſe Ambaſſador at Vork ä 178 
Præfectures, the diviſion of Conſtantine's dominions into four, and 
thoſe ſubdivided — — — 19 
Prætorium, or judgment-hall of the Romans at Vork — 5 
Preſident and council- court inſtituted at Vork by Henry VIII. 
its powers, &c. 138 


- Adjourned to Ripon and Durham on 
account of the plague — — 148 
Voted down by Parliament — 
Printing preſſes ſet up at Voi k by order of King Charles I. — 
Priſoners of war at York in the civil war of Charles I. bad effects 


of their cloſe confinement and want of victuals 194 

A remarkable initance of the Queen's (of King Charles I.) 
generoſity to them at York 197 

Proviſions, freſh, the high price of them at York during the fege of 
it by the Parliament's forces —_—_— — 203 

| Q 

UO WARRANTO iſſued againſt the city for the ſlight put 

upon the Duke of Yors. — — — 218 
R 


AINES, Thomas, Lord Mayor of Vork, diſpatched to London 
with aa addreis to James II. on the birth of a young Prince 220 
; Reginald, 
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Reginald, his reign at York, and the extent of his territory in 877 66 

Civil war and treaty with Anlaff — 68 
Rigſidge, King of Northumberland, murdered at York aw. 66 
Richard I. a zealous Chriſtian and a bitter enemy to their opponents 89 

Commanded that no Jews ſhould appear at church or dinner 
on his coronation — — 15. 
His vengeance for the Jew:ſh maſſacre — — — 93 
Richard II. came to York to ſettle differences between the Arch- 
biſhop, Dean and Chapter, and Mayor and Commonalty 111 

Gave his ſwerd to be borne before William de Seiby, as 

firſt Lord Mayor of York, and preſented the firſt mace to 

the city for the ſame purpoſe The gratitude of the citi- 

zens of York to him for his benefactions - depoſed and 

murdered ' — — — — 7b, 
Richard III. guardian and protector of the young Prince and the 
realm — — — — 124 
A remarkable letter ſent by kim, whilſt Duke of Glouceſter, 
to the city of York — — — 125 
His ſcheme for ſucceeding to the kingdom — — 124 
His proclamation for raiſing torces againſt the Queen and her 
adherents—The number which went from the north to 
aſſiſt at his coronation in London — — 123 
Progreſs into the north to be crowned at York, and letter 
ſent by his ſecretary to the citizens of York — 126 
— Reception at York — 3 — . 
Crowned in the chapter-houſe of York cathedral — — 16. 
The proceſſion on his coronation and the honours which he con- 
ferred — — — — ib, 
His munificence to the city — — 127 
Letter from him to the Mayor and citizens of Vork, and 
their orders in council about aſſiſting him with forces, &c. 128 
Not eſteemed as a monſter of mankind in the northern parts 129 
Ripon and its monaſtery burnt by Edred — — 69 
Treaty there between King Charles I. and the Scots — 162 
Roads, Roman, the employment of the ſoldiery in peaceable times 
Suppoſed to be made 1a the peaceable age after 

Severus Veſtiges of ſeveral in the neighbourhood of 

York, all tending to York from different ſea- ports and 

ſtations — — 10 
Robert, a Norman, made Ear! of Northumberland by William the 

Conqueror 77 
Robert, King of Scots, ſent two great armies into England againſt 
Edward III. — — 104 
Roman antiquity, account of the remains of its monuments 
Reaſon why more of them are not new to be ſeen Camden 
the firſt who took notice of them in York Deſtroyed 
by the Anglo Saxcns and Normans — 27 


Roman 
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Page 
Roman coins, ſignets, and other curioſities in the poſſeſſion of 
different perſons, from — 36 to 47 
Empire—Notitia, or general account of it as given by dif- 
ferent authors 
Hiſtory, dark towards 
Law made at York in 
with explanations 
Romans, the declenſion of their r in Britain dated from the 
removal of the ſeat of Empire, from Rome to Byzartium 19 
How they ſtationed their force aus to quitting 


e latter end of the third century — 13 
1; a copy of it from the code, 


5,0 


Britain — — 27 
Their departure from Britain — = — 48 
Rupert, Prince, elected Knight Companion of the Garter at York 
in 1642 —— 6} 
His arrival at York in 1644 to aſſiſt King Charles the Firſt's 
forces — 203 
Marcned from York with the whole army, and overtock the 
rebels on Marſton- Moor The different diſpoſitions and 
ſituations of bis and the rebel army upon and near Mar- 
ſton- Moor defcribed 204 


His defeat, and march, with the to:ce which he had 1-{:, 
into Lancaſhire — — 208 


Ruſſian Ambaſſador at Vork 


— 14. 
8 


ARCOPHAGI, (or ſtone coffins) Roman, ſeveral found with- 
out Bootham-Bar, probably the Roman burial- place there — 33 
Saxon Heptachy, its firit foundation — 54 
Saxons called in by the Britons and defeated the Picts and Scots — 49 
The means which Hengiſt uſed to ſecure Britain to them 


— Their defeat by the Britons in four ſeveral battles 49 
Their conqueſt over all after Arthur's death — % 
According to Scotch hiftory, were totally conquered by 
Swain King of Denmark — — 70 
Scotland, Arthur's expedition to deſtroy it kx — 52 
Conqueſt of it by the Engliſh — — 1 0 


Scots and Picts conquered Britain — 49 
Time of their ſubduing the country north of be 

Humber, and their defeat by the Saxons — ib, 

Invade England — 101, 103 
Subſtance of their petition to King Charles I. tor redreſs of 

grievances, with his anſwer to it 157 

Their treaty with King Charles I. by commiſſioners, at Ripon 160 
Two hundred thouſand pounds paid to them at the Common 

Hall in Vork for their ſervices — 212 

Scroop, Richard, Archbiſhop of York, his confederacy with others 0 

againſt Henry 1V. | 112 

The treaty which the Earl of Weſtmoreland feigned with * ib, 

croop 
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Scroop arreſted by the Earl of Weſtmoreland, and put to death — oy 
Scrope, Lord of Maſham, the King's mandate to the Mayor of 
York to ſeize and confiſcate his eftate and effects, and to 
place his head upon Micklegate-Bar — — 115 
Seal, Great, brought by the Lord Keeper, Sir Edward Littleton, to 
the King at Vork — — — 178 
Seamer, near Scarbrough, an inſurrection begun there in the reign 
of Edward VI. — — — — 139 
The names of the principal raiſers of the ſedition there The 
cauſe of it Their proceedings and execution ib. 
Selby, William de, firſt Lord Mayor of York — 11 
Sepulchrai monument of a ſtandard-bearer of the gth legion at York 34 
Severus, his expedition into Britaia with his two fons and a nume- 
rous army—H1s march from York with his ſon Caracalla 
againſt the Caledonians—Subqdued the Calidonians, took 
hoſtages of them, and made a ſtrong wall about 80 miles 
long to keep hem in ſubjection 
Returned to York and took the title Britanicus Maximus, 
lived in the Prætorian palace at York near three years — 7b, 


er SES. 


His death at York — 7 
Severus, his laſt advice, &c. 2— („. 
His reflections on his paſt time and laſt words — Q 

His funeral obſequies ſolemnized near York — 3 . 

The ceremony deſcribed — — — 3. 

His aſhes carried to Rome — 3 
Three hills near York raifed in memory of him by his ſoldiets 75. 
Sheriffs of York firit appointed — 11 
Sithrick and Nigel, their joint reign in 87 — —— 66 
Siward, Earl of Northumberland, his character — 7 


laſt requeſt and death —— 13. 
Smithſon, Major Lilburn's regiment given to him 
Snow, a very deep one, and long froſt, in 1614 — — 149 
Spencer, Lord Hugh and his ſon, reſtored to their lands and offices 

in the Parliament at Vork in 1322 
Stafford, Lord Ralph, ſlain by Sir Jonn Holland in 1385 — ky 
Stafford's (two Lords) countenanced an inſurrection againſt 

Henry VII. 2—ĩ— — 1332 
Stamſord-Bridge, battle of, between Harold and Toſto aſſiſted by 


the King of Norway 74 
Stoke, battle of, between Henry VII. and Symnel and his 
adherents — — — 134 
Strafford, Thomas, Earl of, elected a Companion of the Garter at 
York 163 
Defeated ſome of the Scotch regiments 164 


The laſt preſident and judge of the court at Yoclk — 15. 
Surry, Earl of, General of the Engliſh army — 99 


Thomas, Earl of, ſent againit the rebels by Henry VII. on 
the impoſition of the land-tax, and defeated them — 135 
Appointed Lieutenant in the northern parts — . 
Surry, 
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Surry, commanded the Engliſh army againſt James IV. of 
Scotland — — 

Suſſex, Earl of, drew forces together at Vork to quaſh the rebellion 
againſt Queen Elizabeth | 
Swain, King of Denmark, his conqueſt of the Saxons near York 
in 1010 | 

Sent forces to England to join the Engliſh and Scotch againſt 
William the Conqueror —— — 
Sweating Sickneſs in 1551 ſeverely felt at Vork; an account of it 
and its fatal effects — 
Symnel, Lambert, landed from Ireland, and was proclaimed 
King Edward VI. againſt Henry VII. 

Letter from him to the corporation of Vork, and the reſolu- 


tions of the magiſtracy upon it —d — 

Came to Vork with his adherents after the King had 
left it — 

Taken priſoner at the battle of Stoke, was made turnſpit, 

and afterwards one of the King's falconers — 

T | 
ADCASTER and Wetherby fortified by Sir Thomas Fairfax 
and Capt. Hotham — 3 i 


Thoreſby, (Mr.) Roman curioſities in his poſſeſſion | 
Thorp, Judge, ſubſtance of his charge to the Grand Jury at the 
-Lent-aſſizes, 1648-9 | 
Thurſtan, Archbiſhop, ſummoned the nobility and gentry to join 
and march agaiaſt David King of Scots — 
Thwaites (Col.) Deputy- :overnor of York — — 
Toſty or Toſto, (ſucceſſor to Siward) his cruelty and flight —— 
Attempted to 1avade his brother Harold, but defeated, after- 
wards aſſiſted by Harold Harfager King of Norway, and 

landed at Riccall —— 
Defeated by Morcar at Fulford—Slain by Harold at the 
battle of Stamford-Bridge 
Buried at Vork 
Tower, multangular, a Roman one, and par: of a wall in the Mint- 
Yard deſcribed 
Towton Battle, a full account of it — 
'Trained- bands of Vork and the Ainſty, their uniform and exerciſe 
on King Charles Firſt's coming to Vork, and the 

honour and preſents which they received from him 

Yorkſhire propoſed to be paid by King Charles l. 

for two months, and the acceſſion of the Yorkſhire 

gentry to it — — — 

Trenobantes, Caſſibelaun, King of, made peace with the Romans, 
died and was buried at York — — 

Tunſtall, Richard, principal commiſſioner to levy the ſubſidy on 
land in the northern parts for Henry VII. — 


— —— — — — 
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IRIUS, Lupus, (Proprztor in Britain) his requeſt to the 
Emperor Severus to ſend force and come perſonally to 
Britain 

Ulpius, ſent by Commodus, repelled the Caledonians, and reſtored 
diſcipline in the Roman army at York — 4 
Univerſity petitioned for at York — 212 

. Britiſh General, defeated the Saxons in four ſeveral 
attles — — 

Uther, or Uter, ſucceeded his brother Aurelius Ambroſius in the 
kingdom of Britain Defeated Octa and Eoſa at Vork — 50 


W 
ALLS, Roman, remains of, at York — — 31, 33 
Of York fortified by Edward II. — — 100 
Repaired after the ſiege in 1645 — 212 


Waltheof made Governor of Vork, and dehed William the Con- 
queror on being ſummoned to ſurrender —— f — 80 
His valiant behaviour on William's beſieging Vork — 81 
Married William's Niece—Promoted, and afterwards be- 
headed by him, being the firſt nobleman who was be- 
headed in England — 82 
Warwick, Earl of, his vow of not flying from the enemy 117 
The deſertion of himſelf and family from 
Edward IV. and eſpouſing Henry VI. with the cauſe of 


it 120 
—— The death of him and his brother Marquis 
Montacute 123 


Edward Plantagenet, Earl of, conveyed from Sheriff- 
Hutton caſtle to the Tower, and there beheaded — 130 
Weſtmoreland, (Ralph Nevill, Earl of) ſent by Henry LV. with 
39,000 men to quell the malcontents in the north, 
and the treaty which he feigned to make with Arch- 
biſhop Scroop 
Arreſted Archbiſhop Scroop, who was, with the Earl 
Marſhal and others, put to death 113 
(Charles Nevill, Earl of) joined the Earl of Northum- 
berland's rebellion againſt Queen Elizabeth — 141 
His eſcape into Flanders — 143 
White, William, of Vork, M. D. F. A. S. deſcription of a curi- 
rious Roman ſepulchre in his poſſeſſion — 45 
Widdrington, Thomas, Eſq; Recorder of York, his ſpeech to King 
Charles 1. on his entering the city 151 
William, Duke of Normandy, his — and victory over Harold 75 
The Conqueror, his march into the north againſt the revol- 
ters — 3 
Vol. I. Eee William, 


— . — — — 
— ” — — 


— 


— 
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William the Conqueror ſent for the Engliſh noblemen who fled to 
Malcolm King of Scots for protection 

The league which was formed againſt him 

—— Sent his wife and children into Normandy 

for ſecurity. 


His garriſon at Vork deſtroyed — 
— Marched againſt the confederate army at 
York, and ſummoned Waltheof to ſurrender the city 
Bribed the Daniſh General to withdraw 

Attacked York, and was repulſed 

— Granted to his nephew Alain all the lands 

of Edwin Earl of Cheſter 

The Conqueror drew down the whole ſtrength of the kingdom 

againſt York, ſurrounded it, and forced it by famine to 

ſurrender — — 

Beheaded Waltheof, being the firſt nobleman 

Who was beheaded in England 

— Razed the city to the ground, and laid all 

waſte between Vork and Durham 

— — Deſcriptions of the many devaſtations which 

he was guilty of in and about the city of Vork 8 

William, (Prince of Orange) the addreſs of the Lord Mayor and 

| Commonalty of York to him on his ſucceſs againſt 

james II. — 

William, (ſucceſſor to Malcolm) * Scots, ſummoned to the 

| Engliſh Parliament at York, and did homage for his 

kingdom — — — 

Writ for ſummoning Peers at York by King Charles I. — 
| * 

O RK, according to Alcuin, derives its original from the 

* Romans — Some reaſon to believe that 2 was founder 

of it About the year 150 was one of the greateſt ſtations 

in the province — — 

York, the time about which it ſhone in full luſtre di 

Attempted to be taken by King Arthur, and afterwards de- 

livered up to him 

Great part of it, with the cathedral and the library provided 

by Archbiſhop Egbert, burn. Norman garriſon deſtroyed 


there 
Waltheof made Governor of it, who held out againſt William 


the Conqueror 
Surrounded and ftarved into a ſurrender — SO 
Razed to the ground, and all the country between it and 
Durham laid waſte by the Conqueror — ow 
London not comparable to it in the days of its ſplendor — 
Laid dead for near an age after William's cruel uſage— 
Deſtroyed by a caſual fire in 1137 —— ik 


— 
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Vork continued in a ſtate of peace for ſome ages after Stephen 85 
The miſeries and happineſs of different ages in relation to it 

as ſung by two Scotch poets — 86 

A conſiderable part of it burnt in 1189 — . — gg 

Beſieged by the northern Barons in the laſt year of Kirg John 95 

Its walls fortiſied in 1311 — — 100 

Mandate from Edward III. for putting it in a poſture of defence 10) 


Made a county of itſelf 111 
Disfranchiſed by Henry IV. — — } 4 
Its privileges reſtored — 1156 
Ordered to be put in a poſture of defence in 1642 — 192 


Beſieged by the Parliament's forces 198 
The fiege raiſed on the news of Prince Rupert's approaching 203 
Beſieged again by the Parliamentarians, and ſurrendered — 2 
Conditions of its ſurrender ih 
Its charter detained by the miniftry of Charles II. — 219 
renewed by James II. 220 
York-Blues raiſed and paid by ſubſcription, their number and pay 224 
Liſt of the officers who ſerved without pay 16. 
York, Duke of, the firſt who bore that title was the fifth ſon of 
Edward III. | — 110 
James, Duke of, his coming to York (1642) made Knight 
Companion of the Garter | 168 
— and his Ducheſs, the occaſion of their viſiting 
Vork — Their arrival, reevption, entertainment, and ſtay 
there —Viſited York again on their way tv Edinburgh 
The occaſion of their leaving court Not received by the 
corporation in their formalities---The ſpeech of the Deputy- 
Recorder in the Duke's preſence-chamber 
not being received in the uſual manner reſented 
at court — - —— 218 
Edward, Duke of, paſſed thro? York on his way to Scarbrough 
in 1761, where he was waited upon by the Lord Mayor, 
Recorder, and two ſenior Aldermen, with the compliments 
of the Corporation | 228 
— — his arrival, reception, and entertainment at 
York on his return---Preſented with the freedom of the city 
in a gold box---Reviewed Col. Thornton's reg. of militia 
on Knaveſmire — 
Edward, Duke of, viſited York again in 1766, and returned 
by it from Scarbrough---His preſence at the races cauſed a 
more brilliant meeting than ever was known ——— — &©, 
York-Fields, battle cf, a full account of it — 118 
York, a perfect model of the great city itſelf — — 233 


2 


OUCH, William de la, Archbiſhop of York, his pallant 
behaviour againſt the Scots —— 110 
Eee2 , The 
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| A Page 

A BBEY of St. Mary — 381 to 399 

i Abbeys, religious houſes, &c. formerly in York 342 
Ace- Houſe 358 
Acts and ordinances for the government of the city 293 to 300 
Agar, Thomas, Lord Mayor, ſtabbed by Charles Coulſon 239 
Agar, Alderman, his hoſpital | — 363 
Ainſty, annexed to the city of Vork — 274 


Alcuin's deſcription of the ſituation, trade, and riches of York 32 5, 326 

Alderman, anciently a title of very high degree — from whence 
derived---His office and duty 

his power, when deputed by the Lord Mayor in caſe of 
ſickneſs or abſence----Out of what body and in what 
manner ele&ed--The fine of exemption from ſervice-- | 
Generally Lord Mayor the firſt vacancy after his election 78. 


245 


how to be named and choſen 275 
— all the Aldermen are Juſtices of the Peace 277 
Alehouſes, orders about licenſing them 297 
Alfred the Great appointed Juſtices and Sheriffs 233 
Allegience, oath of, adminiſtered on the admiſſion of freemen 205 
All-Saints, Fiſhergate, a very ancient rectory annexed to St. 
Lawrence — 3 58 
Almry-Garth, Marygate — 381 


Andrew, St. priory of, its foundation, ſituation, order, poſſeſ- 


fions, &c. — 357, 358 
Anthony, St. Guild of, account of the trades which contributed 


annually to the ſupport of it 


322 


Anthony, St. hoſpital of 5 — 368 
Archbiſhop's Lammas fair — - — 304 
—  'Tolls taken at it — — 
Aſſembly-· Room without Bootham- bar —— 379 
Aſſizes held twice a-year at Vox — —— 345 
B | 

AILIFFS, this city had formerly chree Changed to Sheriffs 
in 1397 — 245 
Barker-Hill — cC —— 364 
Beggargate-Lane | ; 52 

Berwick, Sir Robert, Recorder of York, his ſpeech to King 
Charles I. on his entering York 334 
Black-Bowl, what and when uſed 247 
Boats laying at the ſtaith, duty on them 300 


Bolton, Duke of, his treaty to cut a canal from Blacktoft to York 335 
Bootha m- 
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Bootham 368 to 373 
Boroughbridge, ſaid to have belonged to the city of York — 267 
Boundaries of York in the time of Henry V. — — 349 
= - Henry VI. — 356, 351 
— of the foreſt of Galtres — 351 


Bowling-Green without Bootham-Bar — 379 
Bread, aſſize of it granted to the citizens of Vork — 271 
Bridge -Maſters, their duty 240 
Bridges, &c. by whom to be repaired — 277 
Britons, their form of government of cities not defcribed — 231 
were obſtinate in their continuance in the ſavage ſtate in 

which the Romans found them Compared to the Hot- 


tentots of Africa — — — ib, 

Burgrave and Portreve, the fignification of theſe titles — 234 

Butter-Market — 307 

Bye-Laws for the government of the city — 293 to 300 
C 

ALAIS ſtaple — — — 330 

Camden, his deſcription of Yorlk —— — 324 

Caſtle-Mills and their appendages — 357 

Catherine, St. Hoſpital, near the Mount — 352 


Chamberlains, their ancient and preſent number, office, and duty. 
This office intitles the bearer to the appellation of 
Gentleman —— — 249, 250 
— their book for inrolling the admiſſion of freemen is 
of record — — ä — — 250 
— the time and manner of electing them Fine on 
refuſing to ſerve Order of precedence in that 
office — — — 3. 
— Court of — — — 261 
Chapel-Lane adjoining upon Clifton 
Chapels, before the diſſolution of them in the time of Henry VIII. 341 
Charity-School in Marygate, for the Grey-Coat Girls — 380 
Charters (and abſtracts of charters) granted by divers Kings to the 
city of York — m— 267 to 292 
Churches, pariſh, a general liſt of them in York and its ſuburbs, 
in the time of Henry V. — — 340, 341 
—anact of Parliament for uniting churches in Vork, and 
pulling down ſuch as were ſuperfluous — — 343 
the ſeveral unions made in conſequence — 343. 344 
Clement, St. Nunnery, its foundation, ſituation, with the grants 
and donations to it, æc. — 354 to 356 
the church, anciently parochial, united to the pariſh » 
church of St. Mary, Biſhophill, the Elder — 356 
Clementhorpe, formerly a conſiderable village — — *. 
Clerk of the Market — — — — 277 
| Clifton 
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Page 
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and Fulford, award concerning the bounds and Com- 
mon of paſture therein, between the Mayor and Com- 
monalty and the Abbot and Convent of St. Mary's 388 to 392 
Cognizance of pleas granted to the citizens of York — 271, 272 


Colonies, Roman, civil and military — — 231 
one ſettled at York—Deſcribed as diſtinguiſhed 
from a municipium. — — ih, 


Clifton Ings, formerly York race-ground 


Commiſſion of the peace — — 272 
Common Clerk, or Town Clerk, how elected Acts as Clerk 
of the Peace for the city and ainſty— His oath of office 248 


Common Council, their oath at the election of Lord Mayor — 240 
— declaration of fidelity — — 242 
— . their number — — 247 
— when firſt appointed —  -- 7 
— the duty of their office — — 248 
— in caſe of death how replaced — . 
. their oath of office — ib, 

— — Court of — —— 260 


Common Pleas, a court of record kept by the Sheriffs by preſcrip- 
tion and cuſtom When to be holden The ſtyle of it— 
Rules , &c. — 253 
Conſervators of the river Ouſe, &c, court of — — 262 to 265 
Conſtable, one or two elected for each pariſh annually at a ward- 
mote court — — — 251 
Corn brought by water, not to be taken up without a ticket from 
the Mayor — — — 2 
——— rot to be fold but in the uſual market-place, nor until the 
ringing of the corn-bell in the Pavement — 2956 
——— brought to the city Order about ſelling it 300 
w— Stands for the ſale of corn in the market Toll of corn — 306 


Cornwall, Edmund, Earl of — 26; 
Coroners, two in the ctty— How choſen — 251 

Corpus Chriſti, play of, order for its being performed—Order for 
the pageants — — 315 to 322 

— a proclamation for it on the vigil of the 
feaſt — — 321 

— ä the Guild was incorporated at St. Thomas's 


Hoſpital, anno 1 459—lts conſtitution, &c. 352 

— a very popular inſtitution—The play con- 
tinued to be acted till 26 Eliz.— An in- 
dulgence of 40 days granted to the 
contributors of charity, &c. to the fra- 
ternity—Lord Mayor appointed Maſter 

of the Hoſpital 353 

— Order for taking poſſeſſion of lands for- 

merly belonging to the fraternity — 1. 


Correction, Houſe of, St. George's Houſe made one in 1576 — 300 
Coverlets 
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Page 
Coverlets, act of Parliament, 34 Henry VIII. for the ſole making N 
and vending them in Vork — — 33 
County Hall of the city of Vork ſeparated from the body of the 
county — — 272 
Courts of law and juſtice holden by the Sheriffs — 252 to 254 
Cuſtoms, preſcriptions, and ancient uſages in York 300 to 302 
D 
ISH-FAIR, two ancient cuſtoms uſed at it — 30; 
Doomſday- Book, extract from it of the ſtate of York and the 
adjacent villages — — 337 
=— — obbſervations upon it — — 339 
Edwin the Great had his chief ſeat of reſidence at Vork — 233 
Elwick, Edward, Lord Mayor — — 23 
Eurwic, Thomas de, Alderman of the Guild of merchants in Eurwic 327 
F 
AIR, fortnight, and tolls to be taken at it — 276 
Fairs, the times of holding them — — 303 to 206 
Feaſts, public order againſt them — — 299 
Fee- Farm of the city — — 270 and 276 
how it anciently ſtood, and is at preſent accountable for zog 
Fiſh-Markets —— — — 307 
Fleſh- Market — — — ib, 
Franchiſed men abſenting themſelves from the city, to loſe their 
freedom and liberties — — 293 
free of one occupation free of all — . 


Freemen, their oaths — 250 


——— how made ſo —ͤ— 201 
Froſt, Sir William, knighted by Richard II. — Seven times Lord 
Mayor in ten years — — — 240 


G 


ALTRES, foreſt of, anciently an annual horſe-.race there 345 
I Galtres, foreſt of, the claim of the Mayor and citizens of 
Tork in it — — — 373 
Gaol and gaol ſces, with orders for their regulation — 253 to 255 
Gifts and charitable legacies given to the city of York 3 4 
Guild of merchants confirmed to the citizens of York — 270 to 313 
Guilds, crafts, trades, and fraternities in York — 315 to 321 
—— three in York exempt from the juriſdiction of the Lord Mayor 
— Not all ſeperate companies as in London 
Guild, St. Anthony's, account of trades which contributed to the 
repairs of it — — — 
Gillygate, its ſituation and etymology State of caſe between its 
inhabitant and the Mayor and Cummonaity, on a diſpute 
about repairing the highways through it 366 to 37 


321 


3 
HASTINGS, 
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| = Lady Elizabeth, firſt promoter of the County 
Hoſpital — ——— — 363 
Helen, St. without Fiſhergate, church of — — 35 


8 

Henry II. the method he took of raiſing money for the holy war 326 

Horſe-Fair — 365 
Hoſpital, County, or Public Infirmary——How firſt promoted and 
now maintained—A particular deſcription of it and its 

E — m — 263, 364 

Hoſpitals, &c. before the reformation — 341, 342 
Hull and York, their caſe, as drawn up by Sir Thomas 

Widdrington — 332 to 334 


J 


AMES I. his intentions of improving the trade of Vork 334, 335 
James, St. chapel of, its fituation—The place from whence 
the Archbiſhops walked to the cathedral at their inthroniza- 
tion—A chantry chapel—Some remains of its foundation 


et viſible — 352 
Jerſey-Houſe — — — 357 
Jewbury — — — — 362 
Ingram's hoſpital — — 379 


Inhabitants of Vork, the number of them anciently and at pre- 


ſent — 337 to 339 
K 
L ENYNGSDYKE — m— 6, 369 
Knaveſmire, York race-ground — — — 345 
L 
AMEL-HILL — 360 


Language of the inhabitants of York, compared with a ſpe- 
cimen of Dr. Hick's of the ſouthern 3 — 346 
Engliſh, a ſpecimen of it, as wrote and ſpoke about the 


ear 1395 — — — 16. 
Laws, civil and military, York governed by both in the time of 
the Romans — —— — 232 
Lawrence, St. church of, St. Helen, and all Saints, Fiſhergate, 
annexed to it — 258 to 361 
— Account of the church of St. Lawrence — 359 to 362 
Lay rethorpe, St. Mary's church there united to St. Cuthbert's — 362 
Leaſes, regulations for granting them by the Corporation — 297 
Lock on the Ouſe near Naburn, for improving the navigation 335 
— ä the navigation much extended 
by ĩt 
Loy, St. Spittal of — — — 363 
MAGDALENE, 


— 330 - 


Vol 
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NECES St. Mary, hoſpital of —_— 
— chapel and hoſpital of — 79 
Manor. : — — 2 
mint for coinage there — 98 
Marygate, St. — I), 380 
charity. ſchool ther — 380 

Mary, St. tower of — 384 
Maurice, St. church of — — 304 
- the bounds of the pariſh — — . 
Mayor of Vork, a name of great antiquity at York — 4 
the title of Lord beſtowed upon him by Richard II. 235 


—— ——— truſts and honours incident to his office is habit de- 
ſcribed His allowance from the Corporation — 238 
of York, Puniſhment for ſtriking or abuſing him 239 
Ho eletted-—'The oaths of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Sheriffs, and Commons at the election of Lord Mayor 240 
be form of proceſſion after the election, and the formali- 
ties gone through on the occaſiou—ti:s oath of office 241, 142 


D iſſentioas formerly about-choviing nim — — ; 
The manner of electing him under conſideration of Pa- 
liament — — — 243 


Dying or removed, how to be ſucceeded—t11 officers—His 

wife called My Lady for lite 243, 244 
Conſervator or overſeer of the river Ouſe —— — 262 
The King's eſcheatur within the city —_— 273 
To make up his accounts yearly to the exchequer — . 
How to be named and choſen — 7; 
Aldermen, andRecorder, conſervators of the river Ouſe, &c. 274 


Me4iurers, their number and pay 299 
M.chael, St. without Waimgare- Bar annexed to St. Laurence—lts 


ſiutation, &c - Determinations as to tithes, &c. 360 

Mookgate — — 363 
Mount, its ſituation and uſe— — — 324, & 
N 1 


NJ cHoLas St. hoſpital of, and church — — 359, 360 
a Y Nigel, a Mayor of York in the time of King Stephen 234 


353 


Nunnery, or Ryman Catholic boarding-ſchool 
353 co 355 


St. Clement's 


O 


LAVE, St. church of — — — 38e 

Oſulph, firſt Earl of Northumberland : 233 

Ouſe River, very anciently navigable up to Boroughbridge 265 
— claimed by Edmund Earl of Cornwall as Lord of the 

manors of Knareſbrovgh and Boroughbridge ib, 

declared upon an inquifition to be free from York to 


BordugUbridg- f 266, 267 
— — tormerly navigable by ſhips of conſiderable burden 328 
Ff t Ouſe- 


Vol. 1. 
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Pape. 
Ouſe river, obſtructions in it ordered to be removed by acts of N 


Parliament 23 Henry VIII. and obſervations 
thereon — — — FEY » 332 
another a& obtained in 1658 for the amending of it, 
but attended with little good 33 
—— —— Other projects for improvin 8 the navigation — fy 
—— T afts of Parliament paſſed 13 Geo. I. and 5 Geo. II. 
for making it navigable—Naburn lock built. Ob- 
ſervations on other improvements which might be 
made in the navigation 335» 336 


P 


APINIAN ſucceeded in the tribunal by Ulpian, Paulus, &c. 232 
Patents and charters granted to the citizens of York, and now 

amongſt the records in the tower of London 291, 292 
Pavement market | — 306 
Paynellycrofts, now called the Croves or Groves — 
Peſtilence at York which ſwept thereout 11,000 perſons 339 
Plate belonging to the city — — — 313. 314 
Prætorium indiſputably at York — — 
continued till the declenſion of the Roman empire ib. 
Proclamation anciently uſed in the Sheriff's riding — 256 
- Pypowder-court kept by the Archbiſhop during Lammas fair 304 


2 


UICKSILVER, large quantities met with in digging cellars 
Q in the heart of the city 


325 
R 


ACES (York) — 
Recorder, a Juſtice of Peace, and of the Quorum 

his office and duty, manner of election, continuance in 
office, and at — — *. 

Records of the city deſtroyed by fire at the conqueſt, and again 
in 1137 — 234 
Reſtitution writ for reſtoring to Vork its privileges — — 280 
Revenues, landed, of the city, with the ſalaries paid thereout 315 
Richard II. gave a ſword, a gilt mace, and a cap of maintenance 235 
Robinſon, Peter, ordinances or bye- laws in his Mayor alty 296 
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AVAGE, Robert, Mayor of Vork Mace given to be borne 
before him and his ſucceſſors by Richard II. | 235 
School, Grammar, founded by Philip and Mary —— _ — 365 
Seal of Statute Merchant ., — 329 
Seals, ſeveral belonging to the city deſcribed, and for what pur- 


— 345, 346 
244 


ſes uſed — — ——_—— _ 
See, Ralph del, releaſe and forgiveneſs by him for his father's 
death to Robert Ellerbeck — — 6 


Selby, 
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Selby, William de, Mayor of York—Swoard given to be borne be- 
fore him and his ſucceſſors by Richard Il. — 235 
Seſſions, before whom to be held — — 277 
Sheriffs, their oath at the election of Lord Mayor 241 
the ceremony anciently uſed, and the proclamation an- 
| ciently made on the day of St. Thomas the Apoſtle 258 
——— appointed inſtead of Bailiffs — — — 273 
Shiremote - court, — U 233 
Spital, or Spittle, the fignification of the word, and the ancient uſe 
| the houſes ſo called — 352 
Stapleton, Sir Miles, fined 500 I. for ſtriking the Lord Mayor 239 


Stavely, Allen—Bye-laws made in his Mayoralty 293 
Stephen, St. church of — 383 
Steward, city, his firſt appointment and duty — — 249 
(Lord High) of York — 252 
Suburbs of York deſcribed ——ů— 351, &c. 
moſt of an army of 60,000 men quartered in them in &o 


time of Edward III.— Almoſt all reduced to aſhes in 
1644 — — 351 
———— without Micklegate- Bar deſcribed — 351, 352, 35 
— Skeldergate-Poſtern — — 354 co 35 


— — Walmgate-Bar 1 
— — Monk-Bar — — — 303 
— Bootham-Bar — — 36 

Sword preſented by Rich. II. to be borne before the Mayor 235 


———— Judgment of the Earl Marſhall's Court on a diſpute between 
the Lord Preſident of the north and the Lord Mayor, 
whether the ſword ſhould be abaſed in the preſence of the 


Lord Preſident — — — 235 to 238 

T7 
HOMPSON, Henry, Eſq; promoter of the Ouſe navigation 335 
Thompſon, Edward, Eſq; the like — — (ſ— 3. 
Taxes laid on the city by different Kings —— — 328 


Thomas, St. Day, the origin and diſcontinuance of riding on it 302,303 
hoſpital of, without Micklegate-Bar ——— 352, 353 
Thurſday- Market, proclamation for the price of victuals there 346, 347 

o6 


Toll of corn, bow taken 3 
Tolls, laſtages, &c. citizens of York exempt from them — 271 
— Mayor and citizens of York to have thoſe collected within the 

cit — — — 274 
— to be taken at the fortnight-fairs 276 
— of corn and malt 298 
—— taken by the Archbiſhop at Lammas-fair 305 
Tower of St. Mary — 384 


Town-Clerk, or Common Clerk, how elected Muſt be approved 
of by the King Acts as Clerk of the Peace for the city 
and ainſty—— His oath of office — 248, 249 
| Fffz a Twenty 
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Twenty-four, their oath of office — — 24 

—— of whom they conſiſt, and their ofhce and duty 24, 
Uand v | 

ICTUALS, forfeiture of 273 


Villars, Duke of Buckingham, firſt Lord High — of 
Vork — — — 282 
Ulpian, one of the ſucceſſors of nn as l of the 
Roman empire — — 232 


* 


£ * l 
Woe ccal, the 400 of them let out by the eity — 
a 


Waites, city, orders relating to then —2 2 


Ik, by St. George's cloſe and the Ouſe, deſeribed — 356 
Wandesford's hoſpital in Bootham — — 376,377 


Wardmote, court of — — 25 ¹ 
Wartyr's chantry in St. Lawrence's churck — — 361 
Water. Bailiff, how elected and ſworn — — cz 

— his office —— — 265 
Watlingate- — — — — — 359 
Weights and meaſures, aſſay of —— — — 271 


Whip-Dog-Day, when and whence derived — 

Widdrington, Sir Thomas, ſeveral cuſtoms, 18 and an- 
cCient uſages from him — $300 to 302 

his ſtate of the caſe between Vork and Hull 332 to 334 
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Wool- Market 
— ſtaple for wool, leather, %e. fixed at York by act of Parlia- 


ment—A ſeal given by Edward 111. called the ſeal of Sta- 
tute-Merchant, with a deſcription of it 


Woollen — flouriſhed at Vork to the time of Henry VIII. J , : 


